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TO HIS GRACE | G 
Tut DUKE or BEDFORD, 
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NATIVE DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE, 
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$UPERIOR TALENTS AND VIRTVE, 
. © TO-WHOSE 
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BY 
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HIS GRACE'sS 
MOST RESPECTFUL AND 


5 . DEVOTED HUMBLE SERVANT, 
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PREFACE of the AUTHOR. 


Every man by the publi cation of 
his opinions ſtands in ſome degree 
committed for the conſequences of them. 
Inaſmuch as any of them tend to miſlead, 
deceive, or injure. mankind, he is obliged 
to explain, retract, rectify and repair, as 
his judgment and ability ſhall enable him. 


An anonymous perſon calling him- 
ſelf An Afeciator has thought proper to 
addreſs a Letter to me upon my two laſt . 
publications, viz. . 4 ſhort Hiſtory of the 
Britiſh Empire during the laſt Twwenty Months, 
and A friendly and conſtitutional Addreſs to 
the People of Great-Britain; in which he 
has treated me as the diſappointed retainer 
of a party, the captious intriguer and agitator, 
na word a Facobin. 
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Of every ſpecies of writing I moſtly 
execrate that of perſonal controverſy.— 
I reſpect my readers too much, volunta- 
rily to obtrude upon them even one line 
upon the odious ſubject of e Had the 
Aſſeciator charged me with miſtating any 
Eiſtorical fact, it would have been my duty 
to retra& or rectify the error. Had the 


' inconſiſtencies with which he charges me 


been ſolely perſonal; I ſhould have noticed 
them as little, as I ſhall the abuſe and ri- 
baldry with which the letter is ſurcharged. 
As however J am not abſolutely ſingular in 
diſapproving of the levelling doctrines of 
Mr. Paine, and at the ſame time in con- 
demning certain .overſtretched opinions 
upon prerogative of Mr. Burke; as I am 
not the only individual in the nation 
convinced, that becauſe the popular repre- 
ſentation of the people in parliament is 


fuller in the 18th than it was in the 14th 


century, therctore no reformation in it is 
wanting: in a word, as I do not differ 
from every one of my fellow ſubjects in 

the 
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the conviction, that becauſe his Majeſty's 
preſent Miniſters think it adviſable to 
laviſh the blood and treaſure of the 
nation upon a deſperate and unſucceſsful 
war, therefore the continuance of it is 
eſſential to the preſervation of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution ; I beg leave to remind the 
unprejudiced part of my readers, that wide 
is the difference between the enemies of the 
Conſtitution and the oppoſers of certain 
meaſures of particular Minifters : between 
the Malcontent with the reality of the laws 
and conſtitution, and the Malcontent with 
efforts to ſubſtitute for that reality arbi- 
trary power and deſpotiſm under the 
ſernblance of freedom. To ſuch as can- 
not diſcover this difference from the con- 
tents of my publications further elucida- 
tion will be uſeleſs; of ſuch as will not 
diſcriminate, additional arguments will 

but aggravate the obſtinacy. 


If praiſe to the deſerving could be con- 
veyed through fo foul a vehicle, no fmall 
{hare 
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ſhare of it would accrue from the Aſſo- 
ciator's abuſe to Meſſrs. Pigott, Erſkine 
and Fox. Nor could Forteſcue himſelf 
have conceived a higher eulogy of the 
laws of England than the Aſſociator's 
lamentation, that an Engliſh Jury cannot 
give their verdict by a majority of voices 
as in Scotland. I am ſorely abuſed for 
having in my Hiſtory made honourable 
mention of the Jury, that acquitted the 
Proprietors of the Morning Chronicle: 
and my Aſſociating Correſpondent under- 
takes to aſſure the public, that the verdict 
for their acquittal was not procured by 
the proof and conviction of their inno- 
cence, but by the dread of hunger of ten 
at leaſt of the Jury. The public will 
receive as they think proper this curious 
matter of intelligence: but as we are 
now arrived at that incredible pitch of 
political abandonment, that after the 
tulleſt and moſt ſolemn trials ever known 
in this country, the Law Officers and 
Miniſters of the Crown can vauntingly 

arraign 
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arraign three repeated Verdicts of diffe- 
rent Juries upon the ſame queſtion, 
deny the acquittal 'of priſoners to be 
proof of their innocence, repine at the 
imperfection of the Engliſh Law that 
haraſſes no man with reiterated trials for 
one offence, and inſult the plain ſenſe of 
the nation with the new-fangled jargon 
of acquitted felons, 1t becomes requiſite to 
caution my countrymen againſt affixing 
guilt to ſuch as are cleared of it by the 
verdict of their peers. The practice is 
little juſtified by the idle goſſip of thoſe 
pliant Jurymen who ſquare their verdict 
to their ſtomachs, fit their oaths to the 
conviction of others, and calumniate the 
men whoſe veracity and uprightneſs they 
could neither corrupt nor conquer. 


Fair trial by Jury is the corner-ſtone 
of Britiſh liberty : every attempt there- 
fore to diſregard, vilify or contemn the 
verdict of an uncorrupted Jury of En- 
gliſhmen, is a direct effort to enſlave the 

| J people 
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people of England, whether it proceed 


from the bench, pulpit, throne, or ſenate: 


and will ultimately drive them into reſiſt- 
ance againſt ſuch invaders of this palla- 
dium of their freedom, as the laſt reſort 
for preſerving their rights and liberties. 


A 


SHORT HISTORY, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


FANUARY. 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction — Defeat of the Royaliſt in the Iſland of Noir- 
moutier— Effects of the Failure of Lord Moira's Expe- 
dition — Failures of the Combined Armies on the Rhine— 
The Dude of Brunſwick and General Wurmſer reſgn— - 
Remarkable Letter of the Duke of Brunſwick upon his 

Reſignation to the King of Pruſſia—T he noble and ſpi- 
rited Conduct of the Swiſs Cantons in maintaining their 
Neutrality againſt the urgent Importunities and Threats 
of the Britiſh Miniſter - Proviſional Acknowledgment of 
the French Republic, and a Ceſſation of Arms propejed 

by the Combined Powers — King's Speech to Parliament 
Debates upon it Small Minoriues: 12 in the Lords, 

59 in the Common — Reaſons why Mr. Fox's Friends 

abandoned him, and went over to the Miniſter — Duke of 

Portland and the Marquis of Tichfield give their Reaſons 

publicly Mr. Wyndham's Declaration of his Opinion of 
B Ar. 
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Mr. Pitt's Adminiflration Lord Stanhope's Motion 
againft interfering with the Government of France— 


85,000 Seamen granted for the Year—State of Halifax 
Defedtion of the Party in Ireland. 


IEE current of events during the year 
1794 is the direct and unavoidable conſe- 
quence of the plans adopted by the preſent 
Cabinet, as eſſential to the preſervation of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. The effects of 
reaſoning upon the policy or exigency of 
theſe meaſures have been fully experienced 
in the houſes of Parliament, and the variety 
of publications upon both ſides of the queſ- 
tion. Engliſhmen are naturally prodigal of 
their confidence, and proportionably relue- 
tant to withdraw it when once beſtowed: 


| reaſon and conviction will but rarely ope- 
rate this change; ſore experience alone can 
enſure the effect. If the Nation ſhall at a 


| ſuture period find a change of meaſures 


neceſlary to its welfare, it will be from feel- 
ing their conſequences, not from foreſeeing 
| their tendency. In my Hiſtory of the 
Twenty Months immediately preceding the 
year 1794, J endeavoured to trace the events 


of 


PB 

of that period to the introduction of a new, 
and in my judgment ſupereminently miſ- 
chievous ſyſtem of political doctrines. As 
they {till continue to operate upon a decided 
majority of the Nation, my taſk will be to 
mark their progreſſive influence in the ſub- 
ſequent acts of this eventful tragedy. 


The year 1793 had cloſed with an exhi- 
bition equally honourable and advantageous 
to the French Republic, as diſgraceful and 
detrimental to Great Britain. The aban- 
donment of Lord Moira's expedition to 
ſaccour the Royaliſts in the interior of 
France, like moſt of the ill planned and 
worſe executed meaſures of our Cabinet, had 
given the French Convention the idea and 
opportunity of cruſhing the remaining force 
of that party in France, by the means of 
which alone a Counter-revolution could 
have been effected, had ſuch a project been 
ever ſeriouſly intended by Miniſters. At 
the very time that it was belizved, or pre- 
tended to be believed, that the Royaliſts 
were to appear in full force upon the 
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northern coaſt of Britanny to cover and pro- 
tect the landing of our men, the Executive 
Government of France knew that the main 
body of their force commanded a part of 
the ſouthern coaſt of Britanny, by poſſeſſing 
the iſland of Noirmoutier. Here they at- 
tacked the Royaliſts, and totally defeated 
them : they killed above 500; 1200 of them 
threw down their arms, and furrendered at 
diſcretion : they gained by this victory 
above 50 pieces of cannon and 8000 mul- 
quets. From the different accounts of this 
expedition againſt the iſland of Noirmou- 
tier, it does not appear that the Royaliſts 
made that vigorous ſtand againſt the Repub- 
licans which their deſperate ſituation re- 
quired. They made but a flight reſiſtance ; 
and the Republican reports aſſure us, that 
though the town be remarkably well ſitu— 
ated for defence, yet that the Royaliſts ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion even before the Re- 
publicans had come within reach of their 
batteries. 


The iſland of Noirmoutier, which is cloſe 
| | to 
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to the ſouthernmoſt ſhore af Britanny, is 
about twenty miles in circumference, and 
might evidently have afforded a ſecure land- 
ing to our troops, whilſt in poſſeſſion of the 
Royaliſts, if our real intention had been to 
form a junction with them. Delbec, Du- 
bois, Tingry, D'Hauterive, Muſſey, and all 
the chiefs of that body of the Royaliſts, 
were taken and ſecured. Nor do we in fact 
ſince this time read of any particular ſtand 
or any formidable attempt having been 
made by that party. When we refle& that 
the expedition under Lord Moira ended in 
the loſs of more than a thouſand of our 
men by ſickneſs, the landing and quartering 
of ſeveral thouſand Heſſians on the Hamp- 
ſhire coalt “, and in the apparent annihi- 
lation of the force it was fitted out to fup- 
port, it 1s but a piteous folace to he left in 
doubt whether the failure aroſe from the 
want of foreſight, intelligence, energy or 
ſincerity of thoſe who projected it? 


* How far this were conſtitutional will be ſeen here- 
aſter, when the matter was taken up in Parliament. 
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The ſucceſs of the Republicans ſeems not 

to have been confined to particular ſpots or 
occaſions. The Spaniards, who upon the 
taking of Toulon had been very induſtrious 
in ſpreading manifeſtos to invite all French- 
men to imitate the example of the Tou- 
loneſe *, ſuffered repeated checks and de- 
feats. So little attention was paid to the 
protection of our trade, that in the courſe of 
ten or twelve days upwards of threeſcore 
prizes were carried into Cherburgh, Mor- 
laix, and Breſt; which gave occaſion to 
the too tfue obſervation of Maland, who 
reported the captures to the Convention, 
That in truth it ſeemed as if the-Englith 
< were determined to pay the whole ex- 
& pences of the war.” The abandonment 
of the lines of Weiſſembourg, the railing of 


* It is ſingular that theſe manifeſtos ſhould be chiefly 
grounded upon religious motives: they denounce thoſe 
as heretic who ſhall refuſe to follow the example of 
the Touloneſe. The horror of the Roberſpierrcan ſyſ- 
tem may have operated much towards inducing them 
to treat with Lord Hood ; their zeal for the Catholic 
faith nothing. | a 

the 
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the ſiege of Landau, and the croſling of the 
Rhine by the Combined Armies, gave a 
moſt important turn of affairs in favour of 
the French. In conſequence of which the 
Auſtrian General Wurmſer was removed 
from his command by the Court of Vienna; 
and the Duke of Brunſwick reſigned the 
command of the Pruſſian army, in which 
he was ſucceeded by General Mollendorf. 
It is notorious that the Duke of Brunſwick 
on this occaſion differed from all the Auſtrian 
Generals, and loudly proteſted againſt the 
_ diſgraceful meaſures of retiring without 
riſking a battle. A general engagement 
took place, which proved unſucceſsful. 
Upon this as upon moſt occaſions of the 
diſcomfiture of a combined army, the miſ- 
fortune. was reciprocally caſt upon the com- 
manders of the different powers. However 
myſterious or ſuſpicious the conduct of the 
Duke may have been in the firſt diſgraceful |. 
campaign againſt France, where he ated 
under the immediate eye of the King of 
Pruſſia, certain it is, that in this laſt con- 
flict with the enemy he manifeſted a zeal, 
B 4 activity, 
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activity, and bravery, which on this day at 
leaſt were not found in the commanders of 
the Auſtrians. Their main body had been 
thrown into confuſion, and the French had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome heights, ſo as 
completely to cut off their retreat. The 
Duke ſword in hand, with infinite preſence 
of mind, though not without uncommon 
exertions, rallied the diſcomfited Auſtrians, 
and led them on againſt the enemy, whom 
they diſlodged from the heights, and thus 
ſecured the important, though never ſuffi- 
ciently appraiſed advantage of a regular and 
orderly retreat. 


So ſingular is the ſpirit of the preſent 
day, that when an individual undertakes 
to think of and retail to the public any of 
the great events that involve the deareſt 
intereſts of his country, he is expected and 
indeed required to repreſent them all as ter- 
minating happily, and tending eſſentially to 
promote the welfare and preſerve the aſ- 
failed Conſtitution of Great Britain: for 
acting otherwiſe he is often proſecuted at 
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law; and never fails to he perſecuted as 
an agitating or ſeditious member of the 
community. Alarming indeed were the 
times, when a patriot complained, Quod ge- 
mitus Roma non fit liber! Such repreſenta- 
tions of events by Engliſhmen, removed 
from the ſcenes of action, may indeed ap- 
pear unwarrantable to ſuch as give to Mi- 
niſters an unlimited and unqualified credit 
for their prudence and integrity. But 
even ſuch men will judge otherwiſe of the 
motives which at this juncture induced the 
Duke of Brunſwick to give in his reſig- 
nation to the King of Pruſſia, which he ac- 
companied with a letter that merits well the 
deep reflection of our infatuated Cruſaders 
againſt the French Republic *#. Were theſe 
7 the 
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* The motives, Sire, which make me deſire my re- 

, call from the Army, are founded upon the unhappy ex- 
> perience, that the want of connection, the diſtruſt, the ego- 
3 tiſm, the ſpirit of cabal, have diſconcerted the meaſures 
adopted during the two laſt campaigns, and {till diſcon- 
cert the meaſures taken by the Combined Armies. Op- 
preſſed by the misfortune of being involved, by the 
error of others, in the unfortunate ſituation in which I 
find 
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the principles and the dictates of a demo- 


cratic Jacobin, it would be truly indecorous 
to 


find myſelf, I feel very ſenſibly that the world judges of 
| military characters by their ſucceſſes, without examin- 
ing cauſes. Raiſing the ſiege or the blockade of Lan- 
dau, will make an epoch in the hiſtory of this unfor- 
tunate war; and I have the misfortune of being impli- 
cated in it. The reproach will fall upon me, aud the 
innocent will be confounded with the guilty. Not- 
withſtanding all misfortunes, I would not have given 
way to my inclination of laying at your Majeſty's feet 
my deſire of relinquiſhing a career which has been the 
principal ſtudy of my life : but when one has loſt one's 
trouble, one's labour and efforts; when the objects of 
the campaign are loſt, and there is no hope that a third 
campaign may offer a more favourable iſſue; what part 
remains to be taken by the man moſt attached to, the 
moſt zealous ſor, your Majeſty's intereſt and your cauſe, 
but that of avoiding further diſaſters? The ſame rea- 
ſons now divide the powers which have hitherto divided 
them : the movements of the armies will ſuffer from 
it, as they have hitherto done : their motions will be 
retarded and embarraſſed, and the delay of re-eſtablifh- 
ing the Pruſſian army, politically neceſſary, will become 
perhaps the ſource of a train of misfortunes for next 
campaign, the conſequences of which are not to be 
calculated. It is not war which I object to; it is not 
war which I wiſh to avoid; but it is diſhonour which I 
fear in my ſituation, where the faults of other generals 

would 
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to ſuppoſe that our gracious Sovereign 


would, in the preſent prevalence of demo- 
cratic 


would fall upon me, and where I could neither act ac- 
cording to my principles, nor according to my pro- 
ſpects. Your Majcity will perhaps remember what I 
had the honour to repreſent to you the day you quitted 
Eſcheveiler : I expoſed all my embarraſſments, my trou- 
bles and my misfortunes; I exerted all my efforts to 
prevent any inconveniency : unfortunately. the event 
has proved the inſufficiency thereof; it is therefore 
only the intimate perſuaſion I have of the impoſſibility 
I am in to effect what is right, which dictates to me the 
meaſure of requeſting your Majeity to appoint a ſuc- 
ceſſor to me as ſoon as pollible. This meaſure, however 
aſſlicting to me, is nevertheleſs a conſequence of thoſe 
ſorrowful reflections I have made upon my ſituation. 
Prudence requires I ſhould retire, and honour adviſes 
it. Then a great nation like that of France is conducted 
by the terror of puniſhments, and by enthuſraſm, an una- 
mimous ſentiment, and the fame principle, ought to prevail 
in the meaſures of the Cioaleſced Poxwers, But when, in- 
ſlead thereef,, each army acts ſeparately and alone of its own 
acrord, without any jixed plan, without unanimity, and 
without principles, the conſequences are ſuch as aue have ſeen 
at Dunkirk, at raiſing the blockade of Maubeuge, at the 
florming of Lyons, at the deſtruction of Toulon, and at the 
raiſing of the blockade of Landau. Heaven preſerve your 


Majeſty from great misfortunes ! but every thing is to be 
feared, if comſidence, harmony, uniformity of ſentiments, of 
principles, 


( 19-3 
cratic rage, ſelect from all Europe his 
 Highneſs's daughter to be the means of 
continuing his royal poſterity upon the 
Throne of Great Britain. 
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Criminal as it has been lately holden in 
this country to think peace with France 
compatible with the ſubſiſtence of any re- 
gular government, we do not find the ſenti- 
ments of the Duke of Brunſwick confined 
to himſelf alone. In thoſe countries where 

; popular alarm would not ſerve the ends of 
an intereſted junto, where the ſervants of 
the State could not feed upon the breath of 
its expiring greatneſs, we find a ſpirit of 

true patriotiſm ſoaring above the level f 
puſillanimity and baſeneſs, firmly with- | 
ſtanding the 1mperious infolence of force, | 
and the ſeducing Iure of corruption, ; 
About the beginning of the laſt month our 


principles, and of actions, do not take place of the oppoſute 1 
ſentiments which have been the ſource of all misfortunes for A 
tuo years paſt, My beſt wiſhes always attend your Ma- 
jeſty, and your glory will be my happineſs. 


Oppenheim, January 6, 1794- 
Miniſter 
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Miniſter Plenipotentiary to the Swiſs Can- 
tons had preſented a moſt curious piece of 
diplomatic eloquence to the Helvetic Body, 
which ſeemed to have been forged in the 
ſame furnace with the red-hot memorial 
preſented by Lord Auckland to the States 
of Holland. The bolt fell not in Switzer- 
land upon the ſame inflammable matter, as 
it had in Holland. Here was no monar- 
chical influence to keep up under the plau- 
{ible appearance of a Stadtholder, no ariſto- 
cratic intereſt to raiſe againſt the democracy 
of a Republican State. The truly free and 
honeſt Switzers received motionleſs the tor- 
rent of abuſe againſt the French Republic, 
and undertook to judge for themſelves upon 
the policy of reſenting the inſults, and at- 
tempting to avenge the injuries, which they 
had received from France. They would 
not be cajoled into the ſpecious pretext of 
expoling their brave and free citizens to the 
horrors of a fruitleſs and ruinous war, be— 
cauic they were aſſured by a Britiſh Mini- 
ſter, that the preſent war being carried on 
againſt uſurpers, any correſpondence with them 
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by a neutral State would be an acknowleds- 
ment of their authority, and conſequently an 
act prejudicial to the Allied Powers, They 
were men of principle, and applied it to the 
exiſting circumſtances. They could not 
forget that the Swiſs federacy had ariſen 
from reſiſtance to the tyrannical abuſes of 
a corrupt aud proud Miniſter of the Em- 
peror Albert *, 


Animated with the hereditary ſpirit of 
their virtuous anceſtors, they nobly dared 
to ſpeak frecly to the repreſentative of his 
Britannic Majeſty. That they had for 
centuries adopted thoſe principles for their 
conſtitution that reſted upon the relations 


* Geyſller, the Imperial Governor of Uri, had the 
inſolence to ſet up his cap upon a pike, and require the 
ſame reſpect to it as to himſelf in perſon. William 
Tell refuſed his obeiſance, and was condemned to die, 
or to ſhoot at an apple ſet upon the head of his own. 
ſon, who was bound to a tree. He hit the upple; and 
being aſked by Geyſler, the brutal ſpectator of this 
awfw ſcene, why he had another arrow in his quiver— 
To hill thee, tyrant, anſwered Tell, had Imiſſed the apple, 
or. murdered my ſon. 

of 
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of peace, amity and good-neighbourhood 
with all ſurrounding powers; that to pre- 
ſerve the enjoyment of that happy and 
peaceful ſituation all their moſt zealous 
efforts tended ; and that they would unite 
their force to repel even the ſlighteſt at- 
tempts that might be made to diſturb their 
repoſe, or to undermine the foundation of 
it by any deſtructive principles. Thrice 
happy country! bleſt with rulers that have 
ſpirit to avow, and virtue to act up to the 
principles of your conſtitution ! 


The confuſed darkneſs of the meaſures 
of our Cabinet, as well as thoſe of the Com- 
bined Powers, renders it impoſſible at pre- 
ſent to ſpeak with that preciſion of the 
facts, which the winding up of the cata- 
ſtrophe will probably afford to the future 
annaliſt, It appears from the ſpeech of 
Barrere in the Convention, that propoſals 
were about this time made by the Com- 
| bined Powers for a proviſianal acknowledg- 
ment of the French Republic, and a ceſſa- 
tion of arms for two years. They were 


2 treated 
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treated by the Convention with contempt 
and indignation, Though denied by ſome, 
many circumſtances concur to eſtabliſh the 
truth of this fact: Mr. Pitt's manifeſto to the 
French nation, which announced his readi- 
neſs to treat with any efficient Government, 
was a ſhuflling prelude to ſuch a temporary 
treaty, which muſt have been made with 
the then exiſting Executive Government, 
with which he denied in that very mani- 
feſto the poſlthility of treating at all: the 
tragical link of diſaſters, that weighed down 
the whole confederacy : the reſignation of 
the Duke of Brunſwick, and above all the 
emphatical letter that accompanied it, which, 
although it have but recently come to the 
knowledge of the public, muſt be preſumed 
had been long communicated to the allied 
Courts: and the reluctance of the Miniſter to 
meet the Parliament, that he might prolong 
the chapter of accidents, that laſt and deſ- 
perate reſort of the raſh and bewildered 
Stateſman, In a word, to the rejection of 
ſuch propoſals by the French can I only 
refer the following words of his Majeſty's 
4 ſpeech 


„ 


ſpeech to the Houſe of Commons“: Weir 
diſcontinuance or relaxation could hardly pro- 
cure even a ſhort interval of deluſive repoſe, 
and could never terminate in ſecurity or peace. 


If ever the credulity of a nation were 
practiſed upon by men, whole intereſt it 
was to blind the inſtruments of their pro- 
jects, it certainly was the ſpeech put into 
the mouth of his Majeſty at the opening of 
the Parliament; a ſpeech patched up by 
the Miniſter out of the wretched ſhreds 
of dubious or loſt advantages, vouching 
againſt the lamentations of the underwriters 
and adventurers for the unprecedented pro- 
tection of our commerce, and ſporting with 
the rational powers of reflecting men, by 
aſſuring them hat the circumſtances by which 
the further progreſs of the Allies had been 


hitherto impeded, confirmed the expectation of 
ultimate ſucceſs. 


In the Houſe of Peers Lord Stair moved 


* In January, 1794. 
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(8-3 
the addreſs to his Majeſty upon the ſpeech, 
and was ſeconded by Lord Auckland. In 
this debate Lord Spencer and Lord Manſ- 
field were particularly forward and pointed 
in approving of the war, and conſequently 
were for the addreſs. Lord Guildford, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Lanſdowne, 
were thoſe who ſpoke moſt ſtrongly againſt 
it, Upon the diviſion there appeared 
only 12 for the amendment to the addreſs 
which had been propoſed by the Earl of 
Guildford, againſt 97. To ſo ſmall a 
number. were now reduced the Peers who 
dared to oppoſe the ſyſtem of this fat 
war. 


In the Commons Lord Clifden moved 
the addreſs of thanks, and was ſeconded by 
Sir Peter Burrell. The debate chiefly con- 
ſiſted of the ſpeeches of Lord Mornington, 
Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Pitt, who very 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported the neceſſity of the 
war, and attempted to prove the ſucceſs of 
it, againſt Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox, who 
violently reprobated it as unjuſt, unneceſ- 
ſary, 


G0 -] 


fary, and unſucceſsful, Mr. Fox moved 
an amendment to the addreſs, upon which 


the Houſe divided, 59 againſt 277. 


From this and all the ſubſequent debates 
in both Houſes of Parliament, during the 
remaining part of the ſeſſion, it clearly ap- 
pears that the reaſon, motive, or pretext, 
for Mr. Fox's former friends going over to 
the Miniſter, were unexceptionably the 
differerice from him upon the alarming 
danger of our country from inſurrection 
at home, and the neceſſity of the war 
againſt France for the preſervation of our 
religion, laws, liberties, and conſtitution, 
In proportion to the ſtrength of every 
man's conviction muſt he neceſſarily won- 
der at the difference of others from him 
upon a ſubject equally open to the infor- 
mation of both. Hence ariſes the difficulty 
of ſpeaking with moderation and temper 
upon ſubjects that appear to carry convic- 
tion little ſhort of mathematical demonſtra- 
tion. The ſeceſſion of ſo many from the 
Whig Party, that had for theſe laſt ten 

C2 years 


(' 20) 
years uniformly and ſteadily oppoſed the 


adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, 1s a circum- 
ſtance of too deep importance to the na- 
tion to be paſſed over in filence. Their 
ground or pretence for ſeceding is certainly 
new, and did not exiſt at the beginning or 
during the continuance of the greateſt part 
of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. From the 
nature and conſtruction of our Conſtitution, 
an Oppoſition to the Miniſtry of the day 
muſt always exiſt ; but it becomes a perſonal 
inſult to preſume that any man oppoſes the 
meaſures of his Majeſty's ſervants upon any 
other ground than that the principles or ac- 
tions of the Miniſters are dangerous to the 
State, or hoſtile to the Conſtitution. A 
change of opinion may certainly take place 
in any man, and with that change an honeſt 
man alters his conduct. The worſt of Mi- 
niſters may propoſe and bring forward a 
meaſure, which his moſt ſtrenuous and 
upright opponent may be under a ſtrict 
obligation of not oppoſing ; but whilſt his 
conviction laſts of the uncanſtitutional prin- 
ciples upon which a particular Adminiſtra- 


tion 
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( 21 ) 
tton is founded and ſupported, probity and 


integrity leave him at the moment in which 
he gives his ſupport to ſuch a ſyſtem, 


r 

7 Deeply does it affect the intereſts of Great 
r Britain, that the real political principles of 
t the leading members of its two eſtates 
= ſhould be decidedly aſcertained and known 
, to the public. As therefore the deſerters 
7 of the Whig Party appear to outvie all 
Ji others in their zeal for carrying on this juf? 
e and neceſſary war, it becomes the duty of 
y the hiſtorian to prevent the reader from 
— confounding the approbation of one act of 
e the Miniſter with a cordial and unqualified 
A adoption of his principles and general ſyſtem 
C of meaſures. 

ſt 

1 The Duke of Portland, who ſucceeded 
a the late Marquis of Rockingham in heading 
d the reſpectable Whig Party, which once 
Ss commanded a large portion of the national 
1 eſteem and confidence, when he firſt gave 
n- his ſupport to the preſent war againſt 


France, had the caution to declare in the 
| C 3 Houle 


n 


'Houſe of Lords *, that it was not on 
account of any perſonal attachment to 
* the preſent Adminiſtration that he ſup- 
ported it. He could not forget the man- 
* ner in which they came into power; he 
e could not forget the many circumſtances 
« in their conduct by which, in his opinion, 
they had forfeited all title to the confi- 
« dence of the nation; he could not forget 
« that to their miſconduct many of our 
« preſent difficulties were owing.” What 
the father ſo openly and unequivocally 
avowed in the Lords, the ſon within a very 
ſhort time profeſſed more ſtrongly and more 
emphatically in the Commons +. © His 
political ſentiments, ſaid the Marquis of 
« Tichfield, and attachments remained 7he 
% /ame that they had ever been. His opi- 
nion of the Gentlemen who compoſed 
the preſent Adminiſtration was in no re- 
ſpect altered; but he felt the dangers 


* Vid. Debates in the Lords on Dec. 19, 1792. 


+ Marquis of Tichfield's ſpeech in the Commons, 
3iſt December, 1792. 


& which 


„ 


& which ſurrounded us, and the neceſſity 
« in that caſe of giving to Government 
« ſuch ſupport as might enable it to act 
« with effect: a ſupport therefore directed 
© to that effect, and governed by thoſe cons» 
e ſiderations, was that which he meant diſ- 
« tinctly to give them. The Bill under 
* conlideration he conceived to be one of, 
© thole meaſures, and therefore it ſhould 
“have his ſupport. But in declaring thoſe 
intentions, which, as he had already ſaid, 
« were formed on his opinion of the criſis 
ein which the country ſtood, a criſis which 
« he muſt attribute in a great meaſure to 
e the miſconduct of the preſent Miniſtry, 
* he added, that he could not too explicitly 
declare, that in no other reſpect could he 
give them any ſhare of his confidence; 
and that he could not too openly avow 
„his attachment to thoſe principles and 
„ connections with which he had the hap- 
e pineſs of entering into public life, and to 
* which it was his ſincere wiſh for ever to 
* adhere,” 
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Theſe explanatory avowals of the father 
and ſon in their reſpeQive Houſes of Par- 
liament, were evidently made to prevent 
that confuſion of error in the public mind 
which it is the duty of the annaliſt of their 
ſubſequent conduct to guard his readers 
againſt. They were old and deeply rooted 
ſentiments not to be torn up even with the 
violence of a hurricane, much leſs removed 
by the tranſient blaſts of flattery, deceit, or 
corruption. His Grace in the year 1784, 
on the ziſt of January, wrote from De- 
vonſhire Houſe to thoſe Country Gentle- 
men who then wiſhed him to coaleſce 
with Mr. Pitt I believe you will agree that 
the continuance of the preſent Miniſtry, and the 
honour of the Houſe of Commens, are not very 
eafily reconcileable. And again, within three 
days he further aſſured the ſame Gentle- 
men, who preſſed him to a confidential con- 
ference with Mr. Pitt, as the repreſentative 
of the then exiſting Adminiſtration- AI 
had done this I muſt have fallen in your eſteem, 
(which I aſſure you is a very ſerious object t0 

me) 
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me} as I fhould have ſhewn myſelf inſenfible of 


what is due to the Houſe of Commons *, 


It would be tedious to notice the different 
apologies, explanations, and avowals, made 
by the long litany of proſelytes to the pre- 
ſent meaſures, when they were reaſoned, or 
frightened, or cajoled, or ſeduced, into the 
abandonment of their old friends—their own 
declarations hitherto forbid me to add—and 
the ſupport of thoſe meaſures and principles 
which for ten years they had ſteadily and 
relolutely oppoſed. The explanatory de- 
claration of Mr. Wyndham, made in the 
Houſe of Commons on the zth of De- 
cember 1792, ſhall ſtand for all the reſt. 


He ſaid, that, ſtrange as it might ſeem, he 


« ſhould vote that night with thoſe whole 
© meaſures he had uniformly and conſcien- 
i tiouſly reprobated, in oppolition to thoſe 
e whoſe political ſentiments on almoſt every 
* occaſion were in uniſon with his own, 


* Theſe notes are till extant in his Grace's own 
hand writing. | 


3 Indeed 


— 
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Indeed he had often given his opinion in 
* that Houſe, that in the year 1784 moſt 
© unconſtitutional meaſures had been adopt- 
* ed, and unconſtitutional principles main- 
* tained; and on the ſame grounds he had 
* often ſince reprobated the conduct of Mi- 
„ niſters, who had pretty uniformly ad- 
* hered to the ſyſtem upon which they had 
come into power: nay, he was of opinion, 
& that to the proceedings of 1784 he might 
& aſcribe the evils of our preſent ſituation.” 
As few or none of theſe converted advocates 
for the war have by any further avowals or 
public declarations informed the public that 
they have extended or enlarged their confi- 
dence in Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, I muſt, 
in the ſequel of my hiſtory of the current 
year, ſpeak of them as retainers of all their 
former opinions and ſentiments upon the 
ſource, continuance, and ſupport of Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration, | 


The ſtrength of the Oppoſition of both 
Houſes to the preſent war having been ſeen 
by the diviſions upon the addreſs, it became 

| obvious 
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obvious that any further attempts to carry 
a queſtion upon the policy of diſcontinuing 
it, could ſerve no other purpoſe than that 
of convincing the nation in the fore and 
humble moment of regret and indignation 
at its failure, that there exiſted ſome firm 
friends of the people, whom alarm and me- 
nace could not intimidate, whom vanity and 
corruption could not ſeduce into a derelic- 
tion of their true intereſts and welfare. 
Impreſt with an enthuſiaſm of truth and 
reaſon, the Earl of Stanhope could not even 
be induced to await the conveniency of his 
friends to attend his motion in the Houſe 
of Peers—* To preſent an addreſs to his 
* Majeſty, humbly repreſenting that no 
* country ought to interfere with the 1n- 
eternal government of another Independent 
State. That by the new Conſtitution of 
France, it is evident the French people 
« did not interfere with the government 
* of other nations, which was manifeſt 
e from the 118th and 119th articles of their 
* Conſtitution ; and humbly to beſeech his 

++ Majeſty 
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« Majeſty to acknowledge the French Re- 
© public, for the purpoſe of procuring a 
e ſpeedy reconciliatioa and a laſting peace.“ 

The motion not being ſeconded, was nega- 
tived of courſe. 


When Mr. Pitt in a Committee of the 
whole Houſe read the reſolution, © that 
it was the opinion of the Committee 
6& that eighty-five thouſand men be grant- 
„ed to his Majeſty for the ſea ſervice, 
& for the year 1794, including twelve 
* thouſand one hundred and fifteen ma- 
„ rines,” Mr. Fox roſe, not to oppoſe the 
motion, for he believed it to be generally 
agreed, that if the war were to be perſiſted 
in, it ought to be carried on with vigour and 
energy, particularly in the naval department; 
but to enquire into the facts, how our navy 
had been employed, and how our trade had 
been protected. In the courſe of this de- 
ſultory debate, a very material fact was 
brought forward by Mr. Sheridan reſpect- 
ing the ſituation of Halifax. Mr. Dundas 


in the laſt ſeſſion had contradicted a ſtate- 
ment 


( 29 ) 
ment made by Lord Wycombe of the de- 
fenceleſs ſituation of Halifax, and had aſ- 
ſerted that there were at leaſt four thouſand 
men left to defend it. It now appeared, 
contrary to the aſſertion of the Right Hon, 
Secretary, from accounts as late as the 
7th of the preceding month of December, 
that the trade of that place had no protec- 
tion, that it was utterly unprovided of the 
means of defence in caſe of an attack, and 
that the inhabitants were in the utmoſt 
alarm; having only one frigate at Halifax, 
two companies of artillery, two of infantry, 
and three hundred volunteers unfit for any 
ſervice. The abſence of Mr. Dundas de- 
prived the Houle of any explanation or re- 
tractation upon this important matter. In the 
converſation which afterwards aroſe in the 
Houſe, two aſſertions were made by Mem- 
bers, that ought certainly to be attended te 
by their conſtituents, if they ſhould aſpire 
to the honour of repreſenting them in a fu- 
ture Parliament. Mr. Alderman Anderſon 
undertook to anſwer for the merchants 
trading to the Baltic, that they were highly 
ſatisfied 
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ſatisſied with the protection afforded to the 
trade, and the punQuality of convoys ; and 
Mr. Brandling even went to the extent of 
aſſerting that the people of Newcaſtle had 
never found ſuch protection afforded to 
trade in any former war. Neither the 
Right Hon. Secretary, the Alderman, nor 
the Member for Newcaſtle, have been pub- 
licly called upon to prove their ſtatements. 


The Parliament of Ireland was opened 
with the ſingular phenomenon of no amend- 
ment being prepoſed to the addreſs in either 
Houſe. The defection of the party in Ire- 
land ſeemed to be more general than in 
England; not even a dozen Members in 
the Houſe of Commons ſtood up in oppo- 
ſition to the preſent ſyſtem. The old ſteady 
opponents of the preſent Miniſtry ſquared 
their conſciences and conduct upon this oc- 
caſion to the ſuperſeding neceſſity of ſup- 
porting the meaſure that was adopted by 
Great Britain, Upon this principle did 
Mr. Grattan and many other quondam pa- 


triots tender their ſervices to a Miniſtry 
which 


16 


which for ten years they had uniformly 
oppoſed. It is however to be preſumed 
that in Ireland as well as in England, the 
ſingle queſtion of war was either the pretext 
or the ground for this unnatural coalition. 
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Conduct towards them—The French General La Vaux's 
ſpirited Rejeftion of a Brite. . | 


N EVER has there occurred in the annals 
of the Britiſh hiſtory ſo much unanimity 
in Parliament upon any ſyſtem of meaſures, 
as that carried on by Mr. Pitt for the proſe- 
cution of the preſent war againſt republican 
France. Never conſequently did an Op- 
poſition act upon purer convictions of 
their rectitude than on the preſent occaſion. 
Their numbers dwindled to abſolute inſigni- 
ficaricy : proſelytiſm profuſely recompenſed : 
ſeceſſion no longer vilified : we ' behold 


them ſtruggling againſt every advantage of 


power, . of opulence, of patronage ; againſt 


the prejudices of the people, the frowns of 


royalty, the malevolence of long-rooted en- 
mities, and the keener rancour of newly loſt 
friendſhips. The moſt fertile malice can 
invent no other ground of their oppoſition, 
than the honourable ſolace of every true 
patriot Mens fibi conſcia recti. Their real 
grounds, motives and reaſons may be here- 
after ſeen in the ſilent page of hiſtory, when 
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the preſent vortex of prejudice ſhall have 
ſpent itſelf, 


The landing of ſeveral thouſand Heſſian 
troops on the coaſts of Hampſhire, and re- 
taining them in quarters, were circumſtances 
that alarmed the opponents of the war, as 
violent encroachments of the Crown upon 
the liberties of the ſubje& : and Mr. Grey 
moved in the Houſe of Commons, That 
eto employ foreigners in any ſituation of 
military truſt, or to bring foreign troops 
« into this kingdom, without the conſent 
& of Parliament firſt had and obtained, is 
* contrary to law,” To ſuch an unac- 
countable degree of alarm had the gu/tice and 
neceſſity of this war faſtened upon the minds 
of its newly converted advocates, that upon 
this abſtracted conſtitutional queſtion, Mr. 
Serjeant Adair was the only one of them 
ſufficiently honeſt to approve of the prin- 
ciple and truth of the motion; though he, 
to get rid of the diſcuſſion, moved for the 
previous queſtion. The metaphylics of Mr. 
Wyndham, and the conſtitutional indepen- 

dence 


of 
dence of Mr. Powys, broke forth into un- 
common exertions to prove the legality of 
the meaſure; and the Law Officer of the 
Crown, Mr. Attorney General, though he 
ſaid that he ſhould not enter fully into the 
diſcuſſion of this great conſtitutional queſ- 
tion, upon which thoſe only would pro- 
nounce readily who conſidered raſhly; yet 
in going over the precedents that had been 
brought forward by different ſpeakers, he 
poſitively concluded, that in the caſe then 
before the Houſe, nothing had been done 
illegal, unconſtitutional, or in violation of 
the Declaration of Rights and the Ac of 
Settlement. 


Upon the legality of this meaſure our 
Miniſter had haſtily committed himſelf and 
his party; and it is to be hoped, that he 
yielded for once at leaſt to the ſtrength of 
an honeſt opinion. As the point how- 
ever has been miſrepreſented to the pub- 
lic ; it becomes neceſlary to ſtate, that the 
Gentlemen of the Oppoſition did not object 
againſt the actual landing of the ſickly Heſ- 
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ſians upon our coaſts, under the exiſting 
circumſtances ; but they called for a Bill to 
indemnify the Miniſters for having done 
the act, which it ſhould be hereafter clear- 
ly underſtood ought not to be done without 
the conſent of Parliament. For this the 
young Earl of Albemarle made a motion in 
the Houſe of Lords, and accompanied it 
with a ſpeech that enſured to his country 
the flattering promiſe of the moſt able and 
ſteady ſupport of the Conſtitution. in its 
genuine purity, Leave was given to bring 
in the Bill, which was read a firſt time; and 
upon his Lordſhip's moving that it ſhould 
be read a ſecond time, it was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by Lord Spencer; not indeed upon 
the demerits of the queſtion, but upon the 
inexpediency of the meaſure: he was per- 
haps ſenſible, or adviſed, that it might indi- 
realy cenſure that ſyſtem which he had ſo 
recently pledged himſelf to ſupport. 


The debate in the Lords took a very 
different turn from what it had in the Com- 


mons. Here the landing of foreign troops 
without 
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without the previous ſanction of Parlia- 
ment, was admitted to be illegal by the 
whole Houſe, excepting Lord Auckland. 
As he had been the very earlieſt convert to 
Mr. Pitt's political principles, ſo was he re- 
ſolved to prove the ſincerity of his convic- 
tions, by an unlimited devotion to his en- 
tire creed : he bluſhed not in the face of 
his old and his new friends, in defiance of 
the unanimous diſſent of the whole Houſe 
of Peers, like an upright, unſhaken, and in- 
corruptible patriot, to profeſs without heſi- 
tation his decided opinion, that it is con/litu- 
tional and legal for the King to introduce foreign 
troops in time of war into this country, without 
the previous conſent of Parliament x. Not- 
withſtanding this general ſenſe of the Houſe 


* 'This noble Lord, though ſomewhat verſatile, is 
of a gregarious diſpoſition : he diſlikes ſolitude ; ac- 
cordingly he afterwards retracted his opinion, and 
moved, that in Lord Radnor's proteſt againſt the 
rejection of the Indemnity Bill ſuch words ſhould be 
expunged from the Journals, as noticed there being an 
exception of only one opinion upon the legality of 
the meaſure. 
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U againſt the illegality of the meaſure, the Bill 
th } of Indemnity to Miniſters was thrown out 
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by carrying the motion for the previous 
queſtion; twelve only were found in the 
minority. A ſtriking inſtance of the pre- 
determined reſolution of Parliament to ſup- 
port every meaſure brought forward by the 
preſent Miniſter: where the ſame meaſure 
5 was ſupported by a decided majority of the 
Commons, who held it to be Hg and con- 
fittutional, as by the Lords, who held it 
unanimouſly (except Lord Auckland) to be 
illegal and unconſtitutional. 
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The like fate attended every queſtion, 
that was brought before cither Houſe of 
Parliament during the ſeſſion. Thus ended 
the debates upon the army eſtimates, in 
which the late campaign was maintained to 
have been uncommonly ſucceſsful ; thus 
concluded Mr. Fox's motion for referring 
to a Committee an inquiry into the pro- 
tection given to the trade of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, by convoy or otherwiſe, during the 
war. A readineſs to meet enquiry was 

1 heretofore 
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heretofore deemed the ſtrongeſt preſump- 
tion of innocence. This queſtion too con- 
cerned the war, and therefore carried with 
it the whole tide of Mr. Pitt's former friends, 
as well as the intermingled ſtream of his 
new alliance. 'The Houſe of Commons 
voted the protection ſufficient for the trade; 


and the Miniſter, to give ſanction to their 


vote, effectually rendered the protection 
daily more ſufficient, by rendering the ob- 
jets of protection leſs numerous: of this 
lamentable truth the black liſts at Lloyd's 
exhibit above 800 inſtances, in ſo many 
captured veſſels ſince the commencement of 


hoſtilities. Thus alſo terminated the Mar- 


quis of Lanſdowne's motion for peace with 
France, which was preceded by a ſpeech 
of great length and greater eloquence ener- 
gy and information: the wonderful powers 
of this great ſtateſman brought forth the 
Duke of Grafton in ſupport of the motion, 
after a receſs from politics of more than 
twenty years. Very unuſual attention was 
paid to both their ſpeeches; many perſonal 
compliments were made to both of them by 
D 4 = their 
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their opponents, and the minority divided 
as uſual, one dozen againſt the Houſe. 
Thus, in a word, ended Mr. Sheridan's mo- 
tion on the unprotected ſtate of Nova Sco- 
tia, He wiſhed to comply with the two 
duties which he owed to his conſtituents ; 
that of preſerving them from war, which 
he had already attempted, and that of ſeeing 
that the ſupplies voted for proſecuting the 
war were faithfully and diligently applied 
by the Miniſters who had involved us in 
it ; and this he propoſed by moving for the 
preſent enquiry, A very animated debate 
enſued, in which the Miniſter was cloſely 
preſſed with his conſtant reluctance and 
dread to meet fair enquiry ; to which he an- 
grily replied, “ that though ke admitted the 
right of enquiry, he denied the expediency 
of it, where overbalanced by the propoſed 
good: and upon that principle he diſſented 
from the preſent motion.” 


The war with France was now become a 
new centre of political attraction, that drew 
to it every queſtion that could be ſtirred 
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without or moved within the Senate, The 
condemnation of Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer 
for fourteen years to Botany Bay had ſo 
affected the mind and feelings of Lord Stan- 
hope, that he brought forward a motion in 


the Houſe of Lords, praying his Majeſty 


not to carry the ſentence into execution, 
until that Houſe had made a proper enquiry 
into the juſtice of all the proceedings. againſt 
them. The Duke of Norfolk ſaid, ** that 
if the points ſtated and complained of by 
the noble Earl had been brought before 
them by petition, and ſupported by affida- 
vit, he ſhould have thought it his duty to 
go into the enquiry ; but they could not by 
the rules of the Houſe entertain the queſtion 


as brought forward in the motion.” Mr. 


Sheridan in the Commons preſented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Palmer, humbly repreſent- 
ing that the petitioner was ſuffering under 
what he conceived to be an illegal judgment 
of the Court of Juſticiary of Scotland, from 
which there was no appeal to any other 
Court of Juſtice, and praying ſuch relief as 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe ſhould ſeem 

meet. 
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meet. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
objected againſt a petition being received, 
which prayed the interpoſition of that Houſe 
between the ſentence of a competent Court 
and the execution of that ſentence. The re- 
gular mode of proceeding would be to peti- 
tion the Crown for mercy, Being how- 
ever preſſed by Mr. Fox not to give ſo deep 
a wound to the Conſtitution, as would be 
the refuſal to hear the petition, as it was an 
univerſal principle that a petition may be 
preſented to the King in Parliament, in 
other words to the Legiſlature, againſt the 
deciſion of any Court of Juſtice from which 
there was no appeal by law to another Court, 
he heſitated, and deſired that the queſtion 
might be adjourned : and after having been 
better informed, he profited of the warning 
of Mr. Fox, and conſented to its being 
brought up: it was however of no avail to 
the unfortunate petitioner, who was ſoon 
after ſhipped off with his fellow ſufferer 
for the place of his baniſhment. In the 
courſe of theſe debates many facts were 
advanced and not contradicted, though they 

Were 
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were alleged to be informally brought 
forward, reſpecting the proceedings of Meſſ. 
Muir and Palmer's trials. Such were the 
admiſſion of evidence to charges not con- 
tained in the indictment *, and the over- 
ruling of the ſtrongeſt challenges of ſeveral 
of the jurors, 


It has been generally repreſented and in- 
culcated to the public, that the motions and 
ſpeeches of Mr. Adam in the Houle of 
Commons, concerning the criminal law of 
Scotland, were made in conſequence of the 
trials and ſentences of Meſſrs. Muir, Palmer 
and others in the courſe of the preceding 


autumn. So far from this being the caſe, 


Mr. Adam had given his mind to this im- 
portant and uſeful ſubject for ſeveral years, 
and in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, be- 
fore any of thoſe perſons had even been 


* 'The reaſon alleged for this by the Lord Advo- 
cate was, that if he had enumerated all the acts of the 
defendant in the indictment, it would have covered the 
Walls of the Court: a mode of reaſoning not very con- 
genial with the laws of England. 


indiQed, 
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indicted, had given notice, that he meant 
early in this ſeſſion to bring the matter be- 
fore the Houſe, The perſpicuity, order 
and erudition which Mr, Adam diſplayed 
in opening this intricate and important ſub- 
ject to the Houſe will tranſmit his profeſ- 
ſional fame to the lateſt poſterity, whilſt his 
grateful countrymen, who are ſenſible of 
true conſtitutional liberty, will ever cheriſh 
and bleſs his ſympathetic exertions for their 
happineſs. Unfortunate it is for Scotland, 
that a French war, and a dread of French 
principles, ſhould have raiſed ſuch a hoſt of 
opponents againſt the extenſion of the 
moſt valuable boon of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion to millions of his Majeſty's northern 
ſubjects. The very ſtatement of the objects 
the Hon. Member had in view, will prove 
them to be of too deep importance at leaſt to 
North-Britain, to be blown into oblivion by 
theſe deſtructive blaſts of alarm and fear: 
they will ſurvive the ſtorm, and ſend forth 
ſhoots with treble vigour, | 


Mr. Adam obſerved, that the notice he 
had 


C as ;) 


had given in the laſt ſeſſion was a proof that 
he was not influenced by ſubſequent events, 
but by general principles, in what he had 
already done and was now to do; although 
thoſe events had tended much to confirm all 
his former impreſſions, and he ſhould hold 
himſelf at liberty to refer to them in illuſtra- 
tion of his argument. The heads which he 
dwelt upon were — Leaſing-maſing, according 
to the Scots law, the nature of the crime, 
and the extent of the puniſhment. Sedition, 
with its nature of puniſhment. The pro- 
priety of giving an appeal from the Scots 
criminal courts, not with a view to impeagh 
former judgments, but to enquire how far 
there might be fit ground for the interfer- 
ence of the Legiſlature to grant ſuch appeal 
in future. The expediency of granting a 
new trial, when error appeared upon the 
record, not in matter of law, but in matter 
of fact; ſuch for inſtance as refuſing to the 
defendant the benefit of a witneſs's teſtimony 
on the allegation of incompetence, when 
that allegation was not well founded, In 
what manner Petty Juries were returned, 
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and what right of challenge was allowed to 
the priſoner. The power of the Lord Ad- 
vocate to inſtitute criminal proſecutions ; 
and immediately connected with this head 
the expediency of granting to the ſubject in 
Scotland the protection of a Grand Jury. 
The power of the criminal courts to puniſh 
contempts, and the power of inferior courts 
to try criminal caſes without the intervention 


of a jury. 


In the courſe of this month, Major Mait- 
land made a motion in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that an account be laid before that 
Houſe of any officers, natives of foreign 
countries, now in ſervice under the command 
of the Earl of Moira, and receiving Britiſh 
pay. It was ſeconded by Mr. Grey, who 
maintained that ſuch officers could not be 
employed in Britiſh pay without the autho- 
rity of Parliament, Mr. Secretary Dundas 
inſiſted upon the neceſſity of the Earl of 
Moira's uſing his diſcretion, and ſuppreſſing 
the names of any officers he might have 
under his command. The motion was ne- 

gatived 


E 
gatived without a diviſion, It had how- 
ever the good effect ſome time after of pro- 
curing from the Earl of Moira, in the Houſe 
of Lords, ſome more certain and ſatisfactory 
info mation of his expedition to the coaſt of 
France than the public had before been in 
poſſeſſion of. His Lordſhip gave a very 
candid, manly, and ſatisfactory detail of 
the reaſons and circumſtances under which 
he found it neceſſary to employ French offi- 
cers and artilleriſts; and very pathetically 
entreated the Houſe not to call for and pub- 
liſh the names of the officers on account of 
their relatives in France, upon whom the 
vengeance of their executive government 


would probably fall if their names were made 
public. 


On this occaſion the noble Lord took an 
opportunity to retail ſome of the circum- 
ſtances which related to his expedition to the 
coalt of France. It appears that the origi- 
nal ſcheme and opportunity of ſuccouring 
the Royaliſts, whilſt it was feaſible, had been 
by the delay or neglect of Miniſters now ir- 
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retrievably loſt, His Lordſhip had kept him- 
ſelf in conſtant readineſs to undertake it. 
At laft on the 17th of November he received 
his orders, and was himſelf ready at Portſ- 
mouth on the 22d: his Lordſhip attributes 
the delay of embarking till the iſt of De- 
cember to the wind and weather, which pre- 
vented the frigates from coming round. He 
further vouched for the Miniſters having 
received on the 25th of November by emiſ- 
ſaries from the army of the Royaliſts near 
Dol on the coaſt of Britanny, all-the ſignals 
that were to be made upon the arrival of 
the Engliſh fleet to point *out the ſpot in 
which they were to make the deſcent. 
Theſe emiſſaries had left the army on the 
10th of November: conſequently the orders 
to ſail, which were only prevented by wind 
and weather, were given without any ſignals 
or certainty where the landing was to be 
effected. They arrived however in time to 
make every advantage of them ſix days be- 
fore the ſailing of the fleet. On the 2d of 
December at day-break they made the coaſt 


of Cherbourg, and failed along the coaſt for 
5 ſeveral 
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ſeveral days without any ſignal being made; 
then in obedience to the orders he had re- 
ceived, he proceeded to Guernſey. Whilſt 
he reſided there, he ſent many emiſſaries to 
the army of the Royaliſts, and by them 
firſt learnt that they had on the 14th of No- 
vember made an attack upon Granville, 
and having been defeated had retired to 
the banks of the Loire. All the French 
Journaliſts however confeſſed that a large 
column had directed its courſe towards 


Caen in Normandy. A violent ſtorm hap- 
. pening, and Guernſey roads being deemed 


unſafe, a part of the fleet was under the ne- 
ceſſity of leaving them. On account of the 
information received relative to a column of 
the Royaliſts being on their march to Caen, 
he conceived it his duty to attempt to co- 
operate with them, expecting that the fleet 
which had left Guernſey roads would have 
been hovering about the mouth of Portſ- 
mouth harbour inſtead of having caſt anchor. 
It was then however that he learnt the final 
diſappointment of the projects of the Roy- 
aliſts army, 


E J have 
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I have been more minute in retailing theſe 
particulars of Lord Moira's expedition from 
his own ſtatement of facts, merely to ſhew 
the little certainty and vague intelligence 
our Cabinet proceeded upon in fitting out 
ſuch an armament, and expoſing the con- 
duct and credit of our officers and intrepi- 
dity of our men to ſuch doubtful and ha- 
zardous attainments. Little reliance, alas! 
could the commander of this expedition 
have had upon the intelligence of Miniſters, 
if that of the republican news- papers could 
direct his meaſures. The expedition failed 
in every part, but that of eſtabliſhing a very 
extenſive ſtaff, and opening a new field of 
patronage to the Miniſter for rewarding the 
converts to his prudent and efficient mea- 


ſures. 


The dropping of Lord Moira's expedi- 
tion to the coaſt of France ſeems to have 
alarmed our Government for the ſafety of 
their own, The terror which every where 
prevailed, beſpoke even in the Miniſters a 


decided preference of the energy of the 
French 


($19 
French Government above that of their own. 
So prevalent were the rumours of a threaten- 
ed invalion from France, that the grand 
council of war, at which the famed Colonel 
Maek aſſiſted, was believed to be convened 
upon this ſubject. It appears however pro- 
bable, that the ſituation and future opera- 
tions of our armies in Flanders and Brabant 
could alone have juſtified the admiſſion of 
a foreign officer into ſuch a council, Both 
the Duke of York and Colonel Mack had 
been preſent at the great council of war 
which was holden at Bruxelles in the begin- 
ning of this month, at which alſo were pre- 
ſent the Prince of Cobourg, Clairfait, Collore- 
do, Seckendorff, and Walmoden. Soon after 
this council both Colonel Maek and his Royal 
Highneſs, who had arrived in England on 
the 8th of the month, returned to the con- 
tinent. The whole proſpect of ſucceſs for the 
enſuing campaign reſted in the confidence 
in Colonel Maek. Whatever his plans or 
advice may have been, I find no documents 
to juſtify me in laying at his door the diſaſ- 
trous reſuk of the campaign, which was con- 
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ducted by other commanders. He certainly 
mult have poſſeſſed the peculiar confidence 
of his ſovereign, by accompanying his Im- 
perial Majeſty in his journey to the army 
and return to Vienna. 


The French army under Pichegru began 
their grand movement by marching a co- 
lumn of 70,000 men agatnſt Valenciennes, 
whilt two other columns marched, one to- 
wards LeQueſnoy, the other to Marchiennes. 
His whole army was ſaid to conſiſt of 
140,000 men. At the ſame time another 
army of 65,000 men marched into the 
duchy of Luxembourg, and ſeemed to threa- 
ten the principality of Liege, where internal 
tranquillity had never been perfectly re- 
ſtored fince the laſt evacuation of it by the 
French, 


To a reflecting mind it is a matter of more 
than curious ſpeculation, to paſs in review 
the immenſe armies that were now in actual 
movement either for the purpoſe of attaining 


one fixed and general, or ſeveral particular 
diſſembled 
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diſſembled objects of the war. By the moſt 
authentic accounts we find at this period the 
republican armies of France amounting to 
the enormous number of 789,000 effective 
men, viz. | 


Men. 


The army of the North - 220, ooo 
The united armies of-the Rhine 

and Moſelle - = 280,000 
The army of the Alps - - 60,00 
The army of the Eaſtern Pyrennees 80,000 
The army of the South - - - 60,000 
The army of the Weſt - - 80, ooo 


Total 0 780, ooo 


It is alſo to be noticed, that this immenſe 
ſwarm of troops was brought into the field 
without having recourſe to the men of the 


ſecond requiſition. 


On the other hand, without reckoning the 
forces of Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, or 
Naples, we find the following ſtatement of 


the combined forces brouglit into the field to 
| E 3 act 
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act againſt the French in the North and on 
the Rhine, viz. 


Men. 
Army under Prince Cobourg - 140,000 
Ditto under the Duke of York - 40,000 
The Dutch army - - 20, ooo 
Auſtrian army on the Rhine 60,000 
Pruſſian ditto - - 64,000 
Troops of the Empire - 20,000 
Emigrant corps underPrinceConde 12,000 


Total 356,000 


To. theſe numerous armies muſt be alſo 
added-the forces of the Royal party in the 
Vendee, as well as thoſe Britiſh and Heſſian 
troops which were deſtined under Lord 
Moira to co-operate with them. Theſe 
armed Royaliſts, though their numbers can- 
not preciſely be aſcertained, may be ſaid to be 
the only part of the. combined armies who 
had a determinate object in view, which 
even ſucceſs in their exertions could attain. 
For it is obvious, that if a counter revolution 

in 
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in France were the real object of this mighty 
confederacy of armed princes, the efforts of 
the Royaliſts alone could effectuate it. The 
reluctance, inertneſs and indeciſion then of 
our Cabinet to invigorate and protect this 
party, are ſtrong proofs of their infincerity 
in forwarding the cauſe they had under- 
taken. It is not by the actual ſituation or 
appearances of the Royaliſts at any particu- 
lar given time, that the policy or poſſibility 
of our co-operating with them is to be 
Judged. We find from the report of Bar- 
rere concerning them at the very time that 
Lord Moira was waiting to co-operate with 
them at Guernſey, that their force was re- 
duced almoſt to 7coo men; and ſo con- 
vinced did the French nation then appear 
to be of the abſolute extinction of the party, 
that the reporter expreſsly ſays from the 
Committee of Public Welfare, that they ex- 
* pect it will be the laſt time that they ſhall 
ce ſpeak to the Convention of that diſgraceful 
part of the republic.” Whatever grounds 
there might have been for making ſuch a 
particular report at this time, we find within 
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four days Carrier, who had been ſent on 
a particular commiſhon into theſe depart- 
ments, giving a more circumſtantial and in- 
tereſting account of the war in the Vendée, 
by which we are enabled to ſpeak more de- 
ciſively of the poſſibility (had there been the 
deſire on our part) to have worked up that 
determined force into an efficient inſtrument 
to bring about a counter revolution in France. 


The reporter expreſoly ſays, that at that 
time there was no longer any collected force 
beſides that of Stoffel compoſed of 800 
men, and that of Charet which was com- 
puted to be 3000 men. But, adds he, do 
© not therefore imagine theſe are the only 
„ banditti; there are more in the foreſts, on 
& the mountains, and hiding places, to the 
number of 20,000 men. We were long un- 
“ acquainted, ſaid he, with the number of the 
* banditti. When the patriots encountered 
© at Saumur, or any other place, ten, twenty 
or thirty thouſand, they imagir:ed it was 
© the whole: but they were groſsly deceived, 
&© {ince there were ſixteen diſtricts in full re- 

volt, 
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« volt, and the inhabitants of the whole 
country between the Loire and the ſea, 
& from Painbœuf to Saumur, a ſpace of 
e more than forty ſquare leagues, in arms. 


„The rebels were divided into ſeveral 
© columns. Whenever they wanted rein- 
„ forcements, they ſounded the alarm-bell, 
“ and ſet the mills a-going, whoſe ſails ſerved 
& for ſignals; and immediately a vaſt force 
* was collected. 


In this large tract of country, every in- 
© habitant was provided with a gun and a 
„ ſabre, with which he armed himſelf on 
* the firſt ſignal. When the danger or the 
alarm was over, they returned to their oc- 
* cupations and the cultivation of their 
lands, ſo that the whole of the country in 
revolt is ſown, and promiſes a rich har- 
« veſt; but it is only by republicans that ir 
„will be reaped.” 


So lately even as in the preceding month 
of Auguſt, the reporter owns that the rebels 
had 
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had 1 50, ooo men in arms, which with 
the poſſeſſion of a country richly cultivated, 
of 120 ſquare miles, would certainly have 
afforded by proper co-operation the ready 
means either of offenſive or defenſive opera- 
tions. But when they had been haraſſed 
and reduced by frequent attacks, in one of 
which they loſt upwards of 20, ooo men 
according to their own accounts, and were 
almoſt reduced to abſolute extinction, then 
was it that the vigilance and zeal of our ac- 
tive Cabinet ſent out an expedition to co- 
operate with them in offenſive operations. 


It may be clearly indicated from the Duke 
of Brunſwick's letter to the King of Pruſ- 
ſia on his reſignation of the ſupreme com- 
mand, what were the real ſentiments of 
thoſe perſons who had the ſureſt opportu- 
nity of forming them upon real facts. For 
it is not to be imagined, that ſuch pointed 
and important reflections made by a perſon 
of the Duke of Brunſwick's talents and ex- 
perience, ſhould not have operated ſome 
effect, if not upon the mind and intentions, 


at 
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at leaſt upon the conduct and language of 
the King of Pruſſia, When we look back 
to the particular events. and general iſſue of 
the two preceding campaigns, no man 
can heſitate to conclude that the Pruſſian 
Monarch took more to heart, and did more 
to effect the weakening of the Houſe of 
Auftria, than the cruſhing of the naſcent re- 
public of France : and if this letter do not 
acquit the Duke of Brunſwick of privacy and 
co-operation in the deſigns of this treache- 
rous Monarch, it, will however hand down 
to poſterity in its proper colouring the black- 
neſs of his perhdy, which already ſtands in 
the face of Europe as a known political truth. 


His Imperial Majeſty. delivered in at the 
Diet at Ratiſbon, a note to demand the 
ſenſe of the German States reſpecting the 
neceſſity of: arming all the inhabitants on 
the frontiers. of Germany, and of furniſh- 
ing a triple contingent on the part of the 
{aid States; and as Chief of the Empire, he 
requeſted the advice of his co- eſtates, not 
only reſpecting the general arming of the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the Germanic frontiers, but 
alſo the means of coercion to be employed 
againſt ſuch of the members, who had not 
fulfilled the obligations impoſed upon them 
by the decree of the Diet on the twenty- 
third of November 1792, for effectually 
furniſhing their triple contingents. Deter- 
minately reluctant were thoſe States to 


enter into this armed confederacy ; they 


could diſcover in it no general object of 
advantage, nor were they allured to it 


by particular views of preſent or future 


intereſt. The peneral arming of the 
Germanic frontiers would have been a 
meaſure too effectual to ſtop the fur- 
ther progreſs of the French, to have an- 
fwered the treacherous deſigns of the King 
of Pruſſia; he accordingly oppoſed it in the 


Diet, and publiſhed a manifeſto of his rea- 


ſons for it. Senſible however that his con- 
duct ſince the commencement of hoſtilities 
would neither ſtand the teſt of impartial 
ſcrutiny, nor render plauſible any further 
treachery, he had recourſe to the laſt ſtale 


ſhift of hypocriſy, ſelf-proclaimed innocence 
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and purity of intention, Therefore in a 
declaration which he delivered to the States 
of the anterior circles aſſembled at Franc- 
fort he ſaid, that, confident that his de- 
„ ſigns were pure, he might paſs over ſuch 
«© rumours, and content himſelf with the 
* conviction, that they would find no belief 
Con the part of the well-diſpoſed States of 
« theEmpire : but to give an overplus of ſa- 
e tisfaction, and to confound the malevolent 
« who invent ſimilar ſtories purpoſely, and 
“ perhaps to excite diſtreſs, his Majeſty de- 
« clared, that whilſt he made war upon the 
« French, he had never any view but the 
e defence of the Germanic Empire, and the 
«© maintenance of the conſtitution,” 


The zeal of our Cabinet for the extenfion 
of this armed confederacy ſeemed to ſanc- 
tion every ſort of inſult that could be put 
upon any State which had the firmneſs and 
policy of preſerving itſelf in a ſtate of neu- 
trality. This produced from the Secretary 
of State to the Moſt Serene Government of 
Genoa a very ſpirited remonſtrance to Mr. 

| Drake, 
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Drake, the Britiſh Conſul at that Court ; in 
which he exprefſed with ſurpriſe and grief 
the hoſtile practices of Britiſh ſubjeQs within 
the ſovereignty of their State, for which he 
declared, that a full ſatisfaction for the ag- 
greſſions committed by his Majeſty's ſub- 
Jets was expected from the Court of 
St. James. 


The only quarter of the globe in which 
the Britiſh arms ſeemed to promiſe any 
degree of ſucceſs, was' in the Weſt Indies ; 
and yet here alſo the progreſs of our con- 
queſts ſeemed to be carried on upon a new 
principle of negotiation and treachery, ra- 
ther than by that of the open and honour- 
able means of public hoſtility, It appears 
that on the gth of the month the com- 
mander of the Britiſh forces in St. Do- 
mingo had written from Fort Jeremie to 
La Vaux, the French commandant at port 
De Paix, not only to induce him to ſur- 
render the town and forts, upon falſe repre- 
ſentations of the ſtate and diſaſters of the 
French Republic, but had alſo offered him 

3 in 
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in the name of the Britiſh Government a 
bribe of 5000 crowns French money, to be 
paid to him in perſon, or depoſited in the 
Bank of England. The offer of this paltry 
ſum of about 600 guineas rouſed the in- 
dignation of the Republican Governor, who 
rejected the offer with ſcorn; and he com- 
plained loudly of the indignity offered to him 
perſonally in the following manner : * Per- 
* mit me now to complain to yourſelf of the 
« indignity you have offered me in think- 
« ing me ſo vile, ſo flagiticus, ſo baſe, as 
* not to refent the offer of 5000 crowns 
* Tournoiss In this you have wronged 
« yourlelf, I am a General; hitherto I 
* have been worthy to command the army. 
„ You have endeavoured to diſhonour me 
« 1a the eyes of my comrades ; this is an 
* offence between you and me, for which 
* ou owe me ſatisfaction ; I demand it in 
* the name of honour, which muſt exiſt 
* among all nations. Therefore, previous 
te to any general action, I offer you a ſingle 
© combat till either of us fall, leaving to you 
* the choice of arms, either on foot or 
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* horſeback: then, if victorious, I ſhall 
* have proved myſelf worthy to command 
* Republicans: if I fall gloriouſly, the Re- 
* publican army will have another leader 
« {till more formidable, and every indivi- 
« dual in the army will imitate my ex- 
“ ample. 


«* Your quality of enemy in the name of 
* your nation, did not give you a right to 
* ofter me a perſonal inſult; as a private 
« perſon ] aſk ſatisfaction for an injury done 
% me by an individual.” 


What true Engliſhman does not bluſh to 
be thus addreſſed by his enemy in arms ? 
“ Our two nations have often made war 
* with each other, but always with equal 
weapons; ceaſe then to attack us by ten- 
ders of money; let us be equally gene- 
e rous, let us contend in honourable hoſti- 
« lity, and let us ſcorn the arts of ſeduction.“ 
Pudet hac opprobria nobis, &c. Yet this is 
that enemy of whom Mr. Burke has ſaid, 
The mode of civilized war will not be praftiſed; 


nor 
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nor are the French, who act upon the preſent 
ſyſtem, entitled to expect it. Let us not un- 


dervalue the virtue we dare not imitate. 


Fas eft & ab hofte dhceri. 
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Bourdeaux. 


Too much credit and praiſe cannot 
be given to the Miniſtry that is provident 
in foreſeeing and vigorous in preparing for 
the offenſive and defenſive operations of the 
campaign ; but when at' the opening of it 
the moſt violent and unprecedented mea- 
ſures of domeſtic police are brought for- 
ward, the nation, even in the moment of 
cordial co-operation in the war, muſt reflect 
how far they tend to enſure ſucceſs, or even 
to ſoften the failure of our arms. The in- 

fuſton of terror and alarm into the multi- 
tude ſeems to have been the grand panacea 
of our Cabinet againſt all poſſible qualms 
and loathings at the draughts they ſo 
raſhly preſcribed. The Miniſter not ſa- 
tisſied with the peaceable and paſſive con- 
currence of the nation in raiſing ſuch le- 


vies and ſupplies as his wild, extenſive 
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and unattainable projects required, more art- 
fully than juſtifiably entrapped the greateſt 


part of the community to commit them- 
ſelves by the moſt direct and voluntary 


act of approbation of his meaſures. He 


firſt worked up to the higheſt degree their 


already fermented dreads of foreign inva- 


ſion and domeſtic inſurrection, and then 
ſeduced them into voluntary. ſubſcriptions 
for increaſing the military eſtabliſhment at 
home. The immediate effe& which was 
propoſed by the adviſers of this meaſure 
ſeemed not to be the repulſion of an invad- 
ing enemy, or the cruſhing of a domeſtic 
rebel, but to ſupply the Miniſter with a 


ready anſwer to ſuch as might hereafter re- 


probate the failure, and call upon him to 
account for the pernicious conſequences of 
this ruinous war. » Nothing can ſo blunt the 
edge of reproach as perſonal ſanction and co- 
operation in the diſaſtrous meaſure. 


A paper had been iſſued from the Trea- 
ſury by way of recommendation from his 


Majeſty to the people to ſtand forth and 
aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt the executive government with volun- 
tary ſubſcriptions. A part of the propoſed 
plan was brought forward by the Miniſter 
for the increaſe of the militia, Mr. Baker 
ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, that the 
meaſure was by no means adequate to the 
purpoſe for which it was avowedly brought 
forward, It was faid to be a proviſion for 
a danger which threatened the country ; if 
the danger were imminent our force ought 
to be equal to it: but above all the provi- 
ſion made againſt the danger ſhould be 4g. 
Voluntary ſubſcriptions, and the unparlia- 
mentary application of them, were illegal; 
Parliament was the only legal organ of the 
country, through which the people ſhould 
conſent to the carrying on any meaſure 
which was ultimately to be paid for out of 
the public purſe. Mr. Fox alſo ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed this meaſure of voluntary contri- 
butions, as abſolutely illegal, and ſuperemi- 
nently dangerous to the Conſtitution. Nay, 
two of the ſtauncheſt advocates for the war, 
Meſſrs. Adair and Powys, had the candour 
and firmneſs on this occaſion to ſide with 
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Meſſrs. Baker and Fox, in declaring it to be 
illegal to raiſe men by voluntary ſubſerip · 
tions without the conſent of Parliament. 


Upom this ſubject Lord Lauderdale, in 
the Houſe of Peers, prefaced by a very 
learned and animated diſcourſe, the fol- 
lowiag motion: That it is a dangerous 
and unconſtitutional meaſure for the people of 
this country to grant to the executive govern- 
ment any private aid, benevolence, or ſubſerip> 
tion, for public purpoſes, without the conſent 
of Parliament. The motion was violently 
oppoſed by Lords Grenville and Hawkeſ- 
bury“, and others, who contended for the 
legality of the meaſure. The motion was 
gotten'rid of by the previous queſtion, on 


* In the courſe of this debate Lord Stanhope had 
commended ſome doctrines which he quoted from a 
book written about twenty-ſeven years ago by Mr. 
Charles Jenkinſon, not in preciſe uniſon with the ſpeech | 
of Lord Hawkeſbury on that day. 'The noble Baron 
entreated Lord Stanhope to be ſparing in his eulogy of 
Mr. Jenkinſon's compoſitions, which Lord Hawkeſbury, 
from change of circumſtances, now reprobated. 


which 
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which the Chancellor made a very elabo- 
rate ſpeech, the general purport of which 
was to prove that the reality of the fact was 
not comprized in the motion before the 
Houſe. He was wary of committing him- 
ſelf upon the illegaity of ſuch a meaſure 
as was deſcribed or alluded to in the mo- 
tion; but roundly aſſerted, that whatever 
had been done by Miniſters reſpecting theſe 
voluntary contributions, from the iſſuing of 
the circular letters from the Secretary of 
State to the Lords Lieutenants, down to the 
county meetings that had been convened in 
conſequence of them, was legal, conftitu- 
tional, expedient, and proper. To whatever 
bent the tide of opinion on the. preſent oc- 
caſion turned, certain it is that when the 
fame meaſures were heretofore brought for- 
ward in Parliament, the minds of ſome of 
our leading patrivts were not then warped 
as at this fatal hour we find them to have 
been. The late Lord Camden declared, 
that the opening of private ſubſcriptions 
for raiſing men at the London Tavern in 
1778 was daringly illegal and truly alarm- 
F 4 ing; 
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ing; and that the Committees both at Lon- 
don and Briſtol for raiſing money to be 
diſpoſed of as his Majeſty ſhould think fit, 
had aſſumed a legiſlative power, and had acted 
in that capacity in which the Parliament only 
were empowered to act, agreeably to the ſpirit 
of the Conſtitution, and the meaning of the Bull 
of Rights. Of the like ſentiment was Mr. 
Wilkes, on the 2d of April 1778, when he 
ſaid, that nothing could be more alarming 
to the acknowledged rights and privileges 
of the Houſe of Commons than the docs 
trines lately propagated, and the practice 
begun of giving aids, benevolences and ſub- 
ſcriptians for public purpoſes 10 the Crown 
without the ſanction of Parliament. 


The opponents of this ſtratagem of in: 
veigling individuals into an expreſs appro- 
bation of the public meaſures by their pri- 
vate and pecuniary ſupport of them, not 
only reprobated it upon the ground of its 
illegality, but upon the unfair and uncon- 
ſtitutional colouring which was attempted 

to be thrown upon all recuſants and diſ- 

„ | 85 ſenters 
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ſenters from the meaſure. They loudly 
complained in Parliament, that in the 
* preſent war beyond any former war *, 
* the Miniſters had an extraordinary power 
„of puniſhment for all thoſe who diſap- 
© proved of their meaſures; every one who 
“ ſpoke, wrote, or ſignified in any way his 
e diſapprobation, was branded with the 
„% name of Jacobin, Rebel, Traitor, and 
e every term of opprobrium that could be 
© added.” That in forwarding and pro- 
moting the preſent ſubſcriptions every ſpe- 
cies of lure and intimidation was played 
off in the different counties to augment the 
number of ſubſcribers; for, from the return 
of names in ſome counties, there appeared 
every reaſon to imagine that more ſolici- 
tude was entertained for the ſubſcription of 
the name than the actual payment of the 
money ſubſcribed for. In the Surry meet- 
ing, which was headed by Lord Onflow's 
liberal beneficence of 1000l. there occurred a 


= 


* Debates in the Lords, March 28, n 
Lauderdale's ſpeech. 


circum- 
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circumſtance which, though never traced 
up to the original ſource, ſufficiently proved 
the nature of the ſpirit by which a great 
part of the IG was taught or directed 
to act. 


In the early part of the day of meeting 
the following paper was circulated through 
the town, and delivered to thoſe who came 
into it: 


&© A WORD To THE Wisx, 


« Addreſſed to all irue Lovers of their King 
"08 and Country, in the County of Surry. 


C In the year 174 5 it was proved, that all 
« thoſe who had oppoſed the ſubſcriptions 
for raiſing an armed force to protect the 
King and Country, were the moſt invete- 
« rate Republicans, and did all in their 
% power to overturn both; and it may be 
k ſoin the year 1794. . 
* Him whom the cap fits, let him wear it. 
„N. B. Mr. Fox approves of no ſub- ] 


« ſcriptions but for himſelf,” _ 
9 


A a 


The Miniſter, when he was firſt preſſed 
by Mr. Sheridan in the Houſe of Com- 
mons to communicate to them the recom- 
mendations from the Secretary of State to 
the Lords Lieutenants of the different coun- 
ties upon this ſubject of voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions, peremptorily refuſed ; but upon ma- 
turer reflection he at laſt conſented: and 
upon ſeveral of the Members expreſſing 
with warmth. and aſtoniſhment their indig- 

nation at the inſult offered to that Houſe, in 
being poſtponed to every county meeting in 
the conſultations upon the propriety, means 
and neceſlity of raiſing men for the defence 
of the State, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer replied, with much ang froid, that it 
was his intention to lay the whole of 
what had been done before the Houſe in a 
meſſage from the Throne on the next day. 
This ſpecies of anticipating the opinion of 
the Houſe of Commons, and pledging to 
the public their ſubſequent aſſent, is pecu- 
liar to Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, It cer- 
tainly is no concluſive proof of the Mini- 
ſter's 


1 


ſter's deference for the opinion of the 
Houſe of Commons, however it may 
ground a fair preſumption of their due- 
tibility to every propoſition that he might 
bring forward. | 


His Majeſty's meſſage to the two Houſes 
of Parliament, which Mr, Pitt had promiſed, 
was conceived in general terms, and did not 
even hint at any voluntary ſubſcriptions for 


raiſing men. His Majeſty thought pro- 


e pex to acquaint the Houſe, that for the 
* purpoſe of more effectually guarding 
e againſt the attempts of the enemy to ex- 
« ecute their projected deſign of invading 
„the kingdom, he had augmented his land 


forces, ſundry parts of which he was to 


* aſſemble ſpeedily in different parts of the 


kingdom, where it might be neceſſary ; 


and he relied upon the cordial ſupport of 
« his Parliament, and the zeal and affection 


* of his people, that they would co-eperate 
with him in ſuch meaſures as might be 


* neceflary for the general ſecurity.” It 


* tended 


(7. 

tended however to deepen the impreſſion 
of a French invaſion. The addreſſes to his 
Majeſty upon his gracious meſſage were 
oppoſed in both Houſes upon the ſame 
grounds; the words objected to in the ad- 
dreſs were, juſt and neceſſary war. The 
grand object of the Miniſter was, to impreſs 
upon the people ſo ſtrong a dread and alarm 
of a foreign invaſion, as to aſſent to the ne- 

ceſſity of theſe moſt extraordinary meaſures. 
No ſubject was ſo warmly debated during 
the ſeſſion as the legality of theſe voluntary 
ſubſcriptions. From what dropped in the 
courſe of the debates from ſeveral Members, 
it appeared evident, that although they 
thought this method of raiſing men illegal 
and unconſtitutional, yet they fancied them- 
ſelves committed to ſupport every poſlible 
queſtion of the Miniſter, and therefore they 
eaſed their ſcruples by voting far the pre- 

_ vious queſtion. 


Whatever may be the convictions, the 
enthuſiaſm, or the infatuation of theſe 


ſyſtematic zealots, who approve or at leaſt 
ſupport. 


CF) 

ſupport whatever meaſures the Miniſter 
propoſes, it is to be expected that ſome 
individuals both within and without the 
Senate are to be found, who cannot thus 
blindly accommodate their judgment, nor 
baſely ſacrifice their principles to the arbi- 
trary dictates of any ſet of men. A pecu- 
liarity of the moſt extraordinary kind has 
indeed attended almoſt every meaſure of this 
undigeſted and rueful maze of difaſters ; no 
poſſible motive or incentive to the war has 
been unapplied by its advocates to launch 
every claſs of people unrefervedly into the 
hopeleſs gulph ; the defence, glory, and 
propagation of the ſacred religion of Chriſt, 
and the eftabliſhment of every principle of 
truth, juſtice, and morality are diſplayed, 
like the ſacred labarum of Conſtantine, in 
oppoſitien to the impious oriflame of French 
liberty and equality. Theſe oppoſite de- 
vices naturally invite us to examine into 
the conſiſtency of the combatants under 
their banners. Far be it from me to judge 
of the juſtice of any cauſe, by the iſſue or 
ſucceſs of human events ! 

The 


( 79 ) 

The Earl of Stanhope ſummoned the 
Lords to attend on a particular day, on 
which he meant to bring forward a motion 
that to him appeared of the higheſt na- 
tional conſequence. He had noticed in 
the preceding week an obſervation in that 
Houle, that if it were poſſible to engage any 
conſiderable number of Frenchmen to ex- 
cite an inſurrection or rebellion in France 
againſt the National Convention, no poſſible 
expence which it could coſt this country 
ought to be fpared, and that it was a mea- 
ſure which ought to be adopted by the 
Britiſh Government, This appeared to his 
Lordſhip ſo abhorrent to all true policy, to 
genuine religion, and even to common hu- 
manity ; ſo contrary to the principles of 
civilized war, and ſo outrageous to all the 
feelings that ought to govern the conduct 
of a people, that he thought it his duty to 
vindicate the character of the nation from 
the horror of the ſentiment, and to diſclaim - 
it by a ſolemn parliamentary a&, declaring 
it © to be felony, without benefit of clergy, 
* to make any attempts to engage French- 
2 6c men 
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© men or others to ſtir up inſurrection or 
4 rebellion in France, or to interfere at all 
« in the internal concerns of that nation.” 
This motion, like moſt other of this noble 
Earl's motions, was negatived without a 
diviſion. The Earl of Mansfield was the 
Peer who had made the obſervation and he 
avowed and gloried in it. Lord Grenville 
admired his noble friend for acknowledging 
with becoming dignity a ſentiment to which 
he was ſurpriſed that any one ſhould object. 
Though the deciſion of the Houſe of Peers 
be in certain caſes concluſive as a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, it does not in all its acts 
command this undeniable authority. 


There are men, and ſome reſpectable 
Engliſhmen, who think with the Earl of 


Stanhope, that open hoſtilities cannot q̃uſ- 


tify the encouragenient of the crime of 
treaſon and rebellion : that the ſhedding, or 
cauſing the ſhedding of blood in the maſ- 
ſacres and aſſaſſinations inſeparable from 
inſurrections and commotions, is not juſti- 


fable either by the Jaw of God or man: 


that 


1 

flat in the line of morality, the Creator, 
who has given to man the power of loco- 
motion, and confined his reſidence to no 
given ſpot upon earth, has impoſed upon 
all human beings a conſcientious and indiſ- 
penſable obligation of obeying the powers that 
are in every community in which they may 
find themſelves. In a word, that hired 
miſſionaries for deſtroying governments by 
blood, rapine and terror, would be as little 
honourable to Great Britain, as was Jean 
de Brie's propoſed liſt of twelve hundred 
penſioned regicides to be diſperſed through- 
out Europe, for the purpoſe of raiſing in- 
ſurreckions and commotions in every ſtate 
by the maſſacre of their Sovereigns. 


To ſuch a pitch of certainty was the iſſue 
of every poſſible queſtion in the Houſe of 
Commons now brought, that the few vir- 
tuous members, who had the energy to 
ſtand at the breach in defence of the rights 
and- welfare of the people, were reduced to 
the galling mortification of ſeeing their mo- 
tions anſwer no other purpoſe than a per- 
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„ 
petuation to poſterity of their principles and 
ſentiments, like the proteſts of diſſenting 
Peers in the Houſe of Lords. Thus, when 
the ferment of the preſent day ſhall have 
ſubſided into calm reflection, will be found 
upon the Journals the ſtring of motions 
made by Mr. Whitbread, expreſſive of the 
diſgrace and miſchief brought upon this 
country by the ill-adviſed alliances which 
his Majeſty had lately entered into with 
certain continental powers : there will alſo 
in that day be found amongſt the debates 
of the Houſe, the humane, eloquent, and 
truly political ſpeech of Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
which forced reluQtant commendation from 
the Miniſter, by which he introduced a mo- 
tion“ for preſenting an addreſs to his Ma- 
& jeſty, to repreſent to him that it appeared 
„ to the Houſe, that the detention of Gene- 
ral La Fayette, Alexander Lameth, Bu- 
4 reau de Puſy, and La Tour Maubourg in 
„ priſon, by order of his Majeſty's ally the 
„King of Pruſha, was injurious to his Ma- 


_ -& jeſty and the cauſe of his allies ; and hum- 
| 0 bly to beſeech his Majeſty moſt gracioully 


5 © to. 
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© to intereede in ſuch a manner as to his 
Royal wiſdom ſhall ſeem moſt proper for 
« the deliverance of theſe unhappy perſons.” 
He directed not his ſpeech to the feelings 
or humanity of the Houſe, but reſted the 
ſtrength of his reaſoning upon the policy 
and juſtice of the country. He in vain ap- 
pealed to the conſiſtency of the Miniſter to 
ſupport the motion, as he had on a former 
day formally in his place diſclaimed, on the 
part of the Executive Government of this 
country, any ſhare in the iniquitous tranſ- 
ation. The Miniſter flew off, Mr. Burke 
thundered out a new philippic againſt the 
French revolution, and the Houſe negatived 
the motion by a majority of 153 againſt. 
48. 


There may indeed have been at this 
time freſh and peculiar reaſons to prevent 
our Cabinet from applying with any degree 
of confidence to his Majeſty of Pruſſia ; for 
even Miniſters began, though tardily and 
reluctantly, to believe that his Pruſſian Ma- 
leſty was withdrawing himſelf from the 

G 2 grand 
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grand confederacy againſt the French Re- 
public, meaning only to furniſh, as Elector 
of Brandenburg, his contingent of twelve 
or fifteen thouſand men for the defence of 
the Empire. 


The turn and ſituation of affairs which 
gave occaſion to the Duke of Brunſwick's 
reſignation, and prompted him to write the 
before-cited letter to the King of Pruſſia, 
drove his Majeſty to the neceſſity of at- 
tempting many things, either the more plau- 
ſibly to diſguiſe his pretended project, or 
the more effectually to forward his real de- 
figns. He firſt demanded of the Diet of 
Ratiſbon the payment of a conſiderable ſum 


of money *, which he pretended to be due 


to him from the German Empire, on ac- 
count of the aſſiſtance he had given to it in 
the war at the time of the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion. He then wrote to the Elector of Mentz 
to convene the Six Frontier Circles, to in- 
duce them to undertake the proviſioning of 


About 2,000,000 of florins. 


his 


is 
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his army, which he muſt otherwiſe imme- 
diately withdraw from the defence of the 
Empire. Immediately after this a negotia- 
tion at Francfort between French Com- 
miſſioners and ſome Pruſſian Officers gave 
grounds for reports, that the exchange 
of priſoners was neither the only nor the 
chief object of their miſſion. The French 
Commiſſioners on this occaſion made a 
more open and pompous entry into Franc- 


fort than they had ever done on any other 


occaſion ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
public ; they uſed a ſumptuous carriage of 
the late King Louis XVI. on which they 
had painted the cap of liberty over the an- 
cient eſcutcheon of the fleurs de lys. The 
important negotiations between the Pruſ- 
ſian and Auſtrian Miniſters at Vienna had 
broken off, upon the peremptory refuſal of 
the latter to accede to the exorbitant de- 
mands of the former, though they were ſe- 
conded and ſupported by the Britiſh Mi- 
niſter, 


His Pruſſian Majeſty now declared openly 
G 3 from 
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from Berlin to the Germanic Body, * that 
© having fulfilled all his obligations as ally 
„and co-member, and perceiving that the 
“Court of Vienna and the Diet of Ratiſbon 
«© had miſinterpreted his intentions, and de- 
„ clined complying with his juſt demands, 
* he found himſelf, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, under the neceſſity of withdrawing 
% and recalling into his own ſtates the ſur- 
“plus of thecontingent of 20,009 men, which 
* he was obliged by virtue of the treaty of 
“e alliance, and as Prince of the Empire, 
* to employ againſt the common enemy.” 
He accordingly gave orders for the whole 
of his army (except theſe 20,000 men) to 
quit the environs of Mentz, and march to- 
wards Cologne. It is remarkable, that this 
corps of 20,000 men was left under the 
command of General Kalkreuth, who was 
the perſon that negotiated with the French 
Commiſſioners at Francfort, Theſe are 
ſome of the many honourable traits of his 
Pruſhan Majeſty's good faith and ſincerity, 
ſo congenial with the ſentiments of our Ca- 
binet, that induced them to recommend to 

his 


it 
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his Majeſty the treaty with the Court of 
Berlin, which I ſhall ſpeak of in the enſu- 
ing chapter. 


The different circumſtances which ope- 
rated the defection of the Pruſſian Monarch 
from the general confederacy, ſeem to have 
inſpired the Neutral States of Europe to 
ſpeak a more deciſive language than they 
had hitherto dared to uſe upon the ſubjects 
of their own independency and the una- 
lienable rights of neutrality. The cauſes 
which provoked their reſentment and indig- 
nation ſo particularly againſt our Govern- 
ment, were certainly neither few nor tri- 
vial. By the directions of our Cabinet, 
nearly 250 veſlels of Sweden and Denmark 
had been ſeized, under pretence of prevent- 
ing ſupplies from being carried to France: 
and from the lateſt accounts from America, 
which were conveyed in a very angry tone, 
it appears that between two and three hun- 
dred of their ſhips had been captured by 
our cruizers and privateers amongſt the 
wen and Leeward Iſlands, indepen- 
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dent of thoſe carried into Jamaica and the 
Bahama Iſlands, as well as of thoſe brought 
into our ports in. Europe. The natural 
and unavoidable conſequence of ſuch out- 
rages upon the independent rights of neu- 
tral powers, was the formaticn of an armed 
neutrality. Switzerland, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Venice entered into a negotiation 
for maintaining the rights of nations againſt 
the inſults and encroachments of the Belli- 
gerent Powers; and to this  confederacy 
they invited the States of America, Flo- 
rence, Genoa, and all others who had 
ſuffered from the inſolence and tyranny of 
any of the powers at war, What the par- 
ticular indemnification demanded by Ame- 
rica is, we as yet know not, for the loſſes 
incurred by ſubjects of the United States: 
certain however it is, that our Cabinet has 
openly abandoned the principles upon which 
the greateſt part of their veſſels have been 
captured ; and we have every reaſon to be- 
lieve them ready to allow an indemnifica- 
tion as large as ſhall be demanded ; ready 
to load their overburthened country with 

the 
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the wanton payment of probably more 
than two millions, merely to ſcreen from 
reſponſibility the improvident and heads 
ſtrong meaſures of their own raſh adviſing. 
Any counter ſecurity in the value of the 
condemned prizes againſt the payments, 
which muſt thus ultimately be made -by 
Government, might reaſonably indeed be 
wiſhed, but is not to be expected. Their 
Daniſh and Swediſh Majeſties entered into 
a convention, for the common defence of 
the liberty and ſafety of the Daniſh and 
Swediſh commerce and navigation. It 
was to laſt during the war, and to be ſup- 
ported and enforced by an armed force, 
and repriſals in caſe of need. 


In America frequent and heavy com- 
plaints were made to Congreſs of the inju- 
ries ſuffered in their trade by almoſt every 
State of the Union. Their Preſident Mr. 
Waſhington ſtated to Congreſs at the be- 
ginning of this month, that the Secre- 
e tary of State had reported to him upon 
* the ſeveral complaints which had been 

« lodged 
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„ lodged in his office, againſt the vexa- 
© tions and ſpoliations on their commerce 
te ſince the commencement of the Eu- 
© ropean war, a copy of which report 
© he ſubmitted to their conſideration.” 
Six days after this ſtatement, the Congreſs 
paſſed a reſolution for laying an embargo 
on all ſhips and veſſels in the ports of the 
United States, whether already cleared out 
or not, bound to any foreign port or 
place, for the term of thirty days. Theſe 
different acts of different States fully be- 
ſpoke their ſenſe of the conduct of Great 
Britain towards them. 


Little was it to be wondered at, when, 
as the Duke of Brunſwick obſerved, the 
coaleſced armies were acting without any 
fixed plan, without unanimity and without 
principle, that their enemies ſhould be en- 
couraged to forward their plans of offenſive 
operations. And we now began to be 
effectually ſenſible of the advantages which 
our indeciſion and diſunion afforded to 
the enemy, In Jerſey, the Commander 

in 
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in Chief cauſed the States to be aſſembled, 
to communicate to them the intelligence 
he had received, that the enemy had ac- 
tually collected in force on the adjacent 
coaſts, with the avowed plan of making a 
deſcent: and he added, that they an- 
nounced that they were invited over by 
the inhabitants. Whether this proclama- 
tion were made through a real appre- 
henſion of danger by the Commander, 
or merely to fill up the Grand Cabinet 
concert of alarm, is rather uncertain: 
for within a fortnight from this time, a 
report was made, that they had five thou- 
ſand men under arms in each of the 
iſlands: and ſuch a good look-out was 
kept, that it was impoſſible they ſhould be 
ſurpriſed ; ſo that, with the uncommon 
natural ſtrength of the iſlands, there was 
nothing to fear. 


The armies in Flanders were during 
the greateſt part of this month abſolutely 
inactive: not only the indeciſion and dif- 
ferences of the Generals, but the unprece- 

dented 


6 

dented prevalence of diſeaſe in the dif- 
ferent corps at this time, prevented any 
active operations. The general return of 
the ſick and wounded in the Auſtrian 
army in Brabant alone, amounted to the 
incredible number of 23,400 men. Ge- 
neral Clairfait however attempted an 
attack upon one of the enemy's columns, 
which ſeemed to be threatening Maritime 
Flanders; he failed in the attempt, and 
was ſo cloſely preſſed by the French in his 
retreat, that he was driven to the de- 
ſtructive meaſure of inundating the country 
around Furnes. 


Some time after this, a very unfortunate 
circumſtance happened, as one of. the 
many fatal conſequences of want of 
union in the allied cabinets and armies, 
A general Council of War was convened 
at Ath, in which General Haddick from 
Vienna brought forward the plans of the 
enſuing campaign, as ſettled by that 
Court. One part of theſe plans was, that 
General Clairfait ſhould command the ad- 
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vanced army over the Duke of York, 
To this his Royal Highneſs peremptorily 
objected: ſerious diſcuſſions took place; 
and notwithſtanding the warmeſt efforts of 
Prince Charles and Lord Elgin to inter- 
mediate, perſonal altercations aroſe to ſuch 
an height, that the Duke of York declared 
that the Britiſh troops ſhould not act till 
he had taken the directions of his Court. 
Lord Elgin accordingly, aſter a long con- 
ference with his Royal Highneſs, ſet off 
for England. The Duke inſiſted upon 
continuing Commander in Chief of the 
Britiſh Troops under Prince Cobourg ; 
and as he never did afterwards act under 
General Clairfait, it is to be preſumed, 
either that the ſettlement of the plans by 
the Court of Vienna was made without any 


attention to the intereſts or councils of that 


of St. James; or that the Imperial Mini- 
ſters had even then ſome pecuniary or 
ſubſidiary views in giving up ſo readily 
an object of that importance to the ſucceſs 
of the campaign. 


It 
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It is the pride of an Engliſhman to 
reflect, that when his countrymen are once 
removed from the ever varying controul 
of an indeciſive cabinet, and the cabals 
and diffidence of a diſcordant federacy, they 
meet with that ſucceſs which their un- 
thwarted conduct and unchecked ardour will 
ever entitle them to. We find the happy 
conſequences of unanimity in the proſ- 
perous expedition of Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir John Jervis in the Weſt-Indies; 
which in ſome meaſure did away the diſ- 
grace and miſchief of our failures in the 
ſame quarter the year before. Sir Charles 
Grey, in the ſpace of about three weeks, 
completely reduced and made himſelf 
maſter of the valuable Iſland of Martinico. 
What added much to the ſatisfaction of the 
conqueſt was the little blood it coſt: for 
.out of an army of 10,000 men, which he 
landed, he did not loſe 400 in the EXPEC= 
dition, We read with ſympathetic joy 
and exultation this pallant officer's ac- 
counts of the ſpirit, unanimity and perſe- 
verance of the navy and army, which 

were 
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were never more conſpicuous,' nor more 
cordial. © In a word,” ſays he, the 
« General and all the Field Officers, as 
„well as the commanding officers of 
. corps, have ſet ſuch an example of zeal, 
activity and animation on this ſervice, 

„ which has been ſo laudably imitated by 
 « all the officers and ſoldiers of this little 
& army, that they merit the greateſt praiſe, 
« Admiral Sir John Jervis's profeſſional 
e knowledge never ſhone with more luſtre, 
© nor ever was exceeded: nor can I ſuf- 
% ficiently extol the promptneſs with 
«* which he has aided the land forces on 
« every occaſion, and his unremitting ex- 
e ertions to promote the honour of his 
« Majeſty's arms, and the intereſt of his 
© country, in which he has been ſo emi- 
* nently ſupported by the abilities and 
e exertions of all the officers and ſeamen 
under his command.“ 


Our ſucceſſes were multiplied in this 
weſtern quarter of the globe by the cap- 
ture of Tiberoon, by Colonel Whitelock, 


and 
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and the ſurrender of the united pariſhes 


of Leogane and Arcalahaye and Jean de 
Rabel in the Iſland of St. Domingo. | 


The prorogation of the Parliament of Ire- 
land, almoſt without a debate, befpoke the 
moſt unreſerved and unconditional adop- 
tion of the preſent ſyſtem of meaſures, 
Nothing ſurely could more emphatically 
anſwer the views of the Miniſter, than this 
paſſive ſubmiſſion to all his commands. 
Some malicious perſons however augured 
a very different ſpirit in the people at large, 
from what the conduct of their Parliament 
beſpoke, from a late inſtance of lenity ſhewn 
by the French Convention to the perſons 
and property of all Iriſhmen at Bourdeaux, 
whilſt Engliſhmen remained confined in 
priſons, and their property under confiſ- 


cation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 


Firft Part of the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Corfica—Pruſ- 
fran Treaty for 62,400 Men His Majeſty empowered to 
employ any Number of Frenchmen in the Service The 
Emperor arrives in the Netherlinds 1s inaugurated 
Duke of Brabant— Siege of Landrecies — General Attack 
upon the French L ines Fawourable Oppertunity for the 


French to riſe againſt their Government, when our Army 
was victorious on their Territory—Landrecies taken— 
Turn of the Campaign—French S ucceſſes againſt Beau- 
lieu—Succeſſes in the Pyrenees Capture of Oneglia, 
the Key to the Sardinian Territories Capture of St. 
Lucia and Guadaloupe—Acquittal of Mr. Walker, of 
Manchefter—Dunn the principal Evidence again/t him 
committed for Perjury. 
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Tar S month properly opens the third 
act of the tragedy, which we are now ex- 
hibiting to Europe. Our experienced ma- 

H | nagers, 
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nagers, with proper attention to ſtage ef- 
fect, in order to prepare the minds of the 
ſpectators for the cataſtrophe, and carry 
them properly through the immenſe variety 
of intrigue plot and incident, amuſed us 
with the entertaining interlude of the Con- 
queſt of the Kingdom of Corſica, The 
retreating Hero of Toulon had been in- 
duſtriouſly working up the machinery and 
decorations for the firſt ſcene of this enter- 
tainment, ever ſince he had evacuated 
Toulon and retired from the ILand of 
Hieres: and in a very minute and proſuſe 
bill of fare he favoured the public with 
an account of. the firſt achievements of 
the piece, a lively repreſentation of the 
battering of the impenetrable tower of 
Mortella, the ſcaling of the inacceſſible 
heights of Fornelli, and the ſtorming of 
the impregnable town of Fiorenzo. 


Fluſhed with theſe accounts of our fo- 
reign ſucceſſes, Mr. Pitt pledged himſelf to 
the Houſe of Commons, that except in he 
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 fingle inſtance of Dunkirk, he was ready 10 


maintain that the Britiſh arms had been emi- 
nently ſucceſsful. Upon the ſtrength then 
of theſe imaginary advantages, did it be- 
come the faſhion of the day to treat with 
levity and diſdain the defection of the 
Pruſſian Monarch from the general confe- 
deracy. It was however found neceſlary 
for the expectation and ſatisfaction of the 
public, that the principal character ſhould 
not be wholly withdrawn from the piece. 
Accordingly a negotiation was opened with 
the King of Pruſſia, for the purchaſe of a 
body of his troops to be taken into Britiſh 
pay, and employed againſt France. | 


By the firſt article of this famous treaty 
between the King of Pruſſia, the King of 
Great Britain, and the States General of 
the United Provinces, his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty engaged to furniſh an army, which 
ſhould be compoſed of ſixty- two thouſand 
four hundred men, to be under a Pruſſian 
Commander; to act moſt ſuitably to the 
intereſts of the Maritime Powers; to arrive 
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at the place of their deſtination on the 
24th day of May 1794, or ſooner if poſ- 
ſible; and to be completely provided with 
field- pieces and carriages, and alſo with 
| tents and all military equipments neceſ- 
ſary for taking the field. | 


The terms which this treaty uſes to 
expreſs the motives which induced his 
Pruſſian Majeſty to demand the ſubſidy or 
ſalary, are worthy of notice In order 10 
facilitate io his Pruſſian Majeſty the means 
of acting with vigour, and conformably to the 
ſentiments of zeal and concern with which he 
1s animated for the common cauſe. The 
treaty was made to laſt only during the 
year 1794, from the day of its date (viz. 
April 14th 1794); and the following 
payments were to be made to him, viz. 
300,000]. for ſtarting, and 100,000l. for 
returning to the Pruſſian territories; 50, oool. 
ſubſidy to be paid monthly; and another 
monthly payment of 11. 12s. per man, 
for the bread and forage of this merce- 


. nary 
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nary army. The whole payment therefore 
for eight months and a half amounted to 
about the ſum of 1,675,000]. ſterling : of 
this ſum Holland bound herſelf by a ſe- 
parate treaty to pay 400, oool. as her quota 
part of the whole ſublidy, So well ſatisfied 
indeed were the contracting powers with 
the advantageous terms of this treaty, that 
although their High Mightineſſes pleaded 
their want of power to extend it beyond the 
current year; yet it was ſtipulated by a ſepa- 
rate article, that their Britannic and Pruſſian 
Majeſties, being deſirous of continuing the 
effect of the aforeſaid engagement until the 
end of the war, might enter into further 
concert, as well between themſelves as with 
their High Mightineſles, for the renewal of 
the preſent treaty for ſo long as the war 
ſhould laſt, on the fame conditions as are 
therein declared with reſpect to the troops, 
to their employment, and to the payment of 
the aforeſaid ſubſidies, as well as to the 
providing bread and forage. 


How far this country may ſtill be deſirous 
H 3 of 
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of profiting of the proviſo for renewal with 
this reaſonable and truſty contractor, I can- 
not aſcertain, Let thoſe who boaſt of our 
'fuccefles attribute to the exertions of this 
ſubſidized auxiliary what victories and ad- 
vantages they cannot eſtabliſh their own 
claim unto. Let it not however be 
readily forgotten, that each ſoldier of Pruſſia 
was hired at the exorbitant rate of more 
than two ſhillings per day. It is preſumed 
that our economical Miniſter made his bar- 
gain according to the rate of fervour and ac- 
tivity ſtipulated for by theſe venal pro- 
pagators of truth, order and religion. Su- 
pereminent truly muſt be their merits and 
ſervices in the great cauſe, if appraiſed by the 
rate of their hire. Yet it is a fact notorious 
to all Europe, that in the armies of the great 
Frederick the annual maintenance of one 
Pruſſian ſearcely exceeded the fourth part of 
that of a Britiſh ſoldier. 


So deeply had we now plunged into-this 
fatal warfare, that from acceſſaries and allies 


we had become principals, and held out the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh Exchequer as the common ærarium 
of all Europe, for ſolding every wild, needy 
and deſperate adventurer in the cruſade 
againſt France. 

With this view did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bring forward a Bill to enable 
his Majeſty to employ ſubjects of France 
on the Continent of Europe, in the French 
Weſt-India Iflands, in Guernſey, Jerſey, 
and other places. This was oppoſed by ſe- 
veral gentlemen of the minority as an un- 
conſtitutional meaſure, particularly on the 
following grounds : becaule their numbers 
were to be unlimited ; becauſe they were 
to be allowed to land in the iſland of Great- 
Britain as a place of rendezvous for health, 
exerciſe, &c. For it would be doubly unſafe 
to truſt to an army completely prepared for 
the field and circumſtanced as they would 
be in this country, either from their being 
under martial law and at the excluſive diſ- 
poſal of the executive power, or from the 
delperate nature of the circumſtances which 
had put arms in their hands. To ſome it 

H4 appeared 
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appeared an open and direct avowal on our 


part, that the preſent object of the war was 


the reſtoration of the ancient deipotiſm of 
France ; a falle and dangerous principle to 
hold out, after repeated diſavowals of any 
ſuch views, and the late proclamation from 
Toulon to re-eſtabliſh the conſtitution of 
1789. Mr. Sheridan oppoſed the Bill with 
uncommon energy, as the moſt unconſtitu- 
tional meaſure hitherto brought forward by 
the Miniſter. Suppoſe, ſaid he, an army of 
50,000 armed Frenchinen on the coaſt of 
Efſex, what power will there be in Parlia- 
ment to ſtop any progreſs they may be 
tempted, ſeduced, or ordered to make ? He 
pathetically exhibited the inhuman and 


wretched fituation to which by the Bill we 


reduced theſe unfortunate victims: we had 
boaſted that their deſperate ſituation would 
make them fight the better, by knowing 
that if taken they would be put to death : 
the inhumanity of this was ſhocking. And 
dare we retaliate? /Yes—Yes, cried Mr. 
Burke.) Good Heaven! replied Mr. Sheridan, 
the lives of millions may depend upon that 

ſingle 


6 


ſingle word. This will introduce a ſyſtem 
of human ſacrifice all over Europe. He 


ſhuddered at the thought of ſending theſe 


poor unfortunate beings into the field with 
halters round their necks as part of their 
military accoutrements. If ſuch however 
were to be their deſperate caſe, he promiſed 
hereafter to move ſome Reſolutions, that 
theſe men ſhould be entitled to half-pay, 
and to the diſtinction of human heings, in- 
ſtead of being ſent into the field where if 
defeated they would be immediately hung 
like dogs. Lord Mulgrave and ſeveral other 
Miniſterial Members defended the ſyſtem of 
retaliation, and maintained it to be neceſſary 
in the preſent war. As Miniſters were in 
no inſtance thwarted or prevented from 
adopting any of their meaſures, they will 
never attempt to call upon the Nation for 
indulgence or extenuation in their reſponſi- 
bility for their failure. 


I am as little diſpoſed as I am warranted 
to commend the good faith and ſincerity of 
the King of Pruſſia, in the federacy againſt 

France: 
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France: but I therefore incline the more to 
believe the truth of his aſſertions, when he 
attempts to gloſs over his perfidy and breach 
of faith with an appeal to uncontroverted 
facts and undeniable poſitions. It is intereſt- 
ing to remark, how he announces to the 
States of Germany his ſeceſſion as a prin- 
cipal from the war. He repreſents, the 
French army, not, with our deluded Mini- 
ſters, as a baſe, contemptible and ferocious 
rabble ; but, ſpeaking from experience, as a 
maſs united and almoſt invincible, combining 
tactics with numbers and a well appointed ar- 
zillery. Againſt ſuch an army were we now 
proceeding in the anticipated ſtrength of our 


new hireling Pruſſian and fugitive French- - / 


men. The Court of Vienna ſuperadded to 
an immenſe number of its beſt troops and ge- 
nerals, the firmeſt pledge of expected ſucceſs, 
the preſence of their Imperial Sovereign. 


His Imperial Majeſty came into Brabant 
to take upon himſelf the command of his 
army under the immediate advice and direc- 
tion of the all-promiſing Colonel Mack. His 


arrival 


Ge 


arrival in the Netherlands, and his inaugu- 


ration as Duke of Brabant, ſeemed to diffuſe 


the appearance of cordial joy, affection and 


loyalty through all ranks of his people: the 


perſonal affability and condeſcenſion of his 


general conduct ſeemed to have ſecured him 
a renovation of that popularity which had 
been ſo prodigally lavithed upon the much 
loved and revered Maria Thereſa. During 
his ſtay at Bruxelles he was very aſſiduous 
in attending to the real caſe and ſituation of 
the Netherlands: his conſultations with his 
different Miniſters, Metternich, Trautmanſ- 
dorff, and the Chancellor Limpens, were al- 
molt daily: and before he went to the ar- 
mies, his Imperial Majeſty is reported to 
have declared to Count Colloredo, that he 
had been deceived by every perſon concern- 
ing the Brabanters, excepting his brother 
Prince Charles and Metternich. 


The Emperor's arrival at the army threw 
a general glow of confidence and ardour 
through the lines; and the frequent paſſing 


and repaſſing of artillery and ammuni- 
| tion 
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tion appeared to announce the immediate 
ſiege of all the French frontier towns at the 
ſame time. The French General however 
was ſo far from being inactive, that by the 
conſtant employment he afforded to the dif- 
ferent commanders againſt whom he was 
acting, none of them could venture to quit 
their poſts for the purpoſe of attending the 
Imperial inauguration at Bruxelles. The 
firſt movement of our troops, after his Im- 
perial Majeſty had reviewed them on the 
heights near Cateau in the Cambreſis, was 
in eight different columns for making a ge- 
neral attack upon the enemy's lines for the 
ultimate purpoſe of inveſting the ſmall town 
of Landrecies. The attack fucceeded com- 
pletely, and with trivial loſs on the part of 
the combined armies. The ſignal ſucceſs 
that attended theſe extenſive and compli- 
e cated operations has,” faid the Duke of 
Vork in his diſpatches, “determined his 
Imperial Majeſty to begin immediately the 
c ſiege of Landrecies ; and therefore the He- 
* reditary Prince of Orange, who will have 
* the direction of the ſiege, has moved with 

« the 
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* the greateſt part of his camp from Beau- 
e yais, and taken a polition ſo as to com- 
« plete the inveſtiture of the fortreſs, whilſt 
« his Imperial Majeſty with the grand army 
covers the operations of the ſiege on the 
e fide of Guize, and that under my imme- 
« diate command does the ſame towards 
« Cambray.” The ſiege of Landrecies was 
continued ; and before they had opened the 
firſt batteries, an attack was adviſed to be 
made on the enemy, who then occupied the 
Camp of Cæſar, in which we completely 
drove them back, and obliged them to re- 
treat in great confuſion into Cambray with 
the loſs of 1200 men killed in the field, and 
three pieces of cannon taken. The French 
however probably viewed this retreat of 
their men in a different light from his 
Royal Highneſs, who reported it. For he 
informs us in his diſpatches of the next day, 
that © at day-break the next morning the 
enemy attacked him on all ſides, and after 
* a ſhort but ſevere conflict he ſucceed- 


'* ed in repulſing them with conſiderable 
laughter. The enemy's General Chapuy 
40 Was 
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« was taken priſoner, and we were maſters 
of 35 pieces of the enemy's cannon, The 


behaviour of the Britiſh cavalry has been 
„ beyond praiſe. The army under his Im- 


«© perial Majeſty was attacked at the ſame 
„time; but they alſo repulſed them with 
great ſlaughter, and took 22 pieces of can- 
non.“ Such were the proſperous and flat- 
tering hopes at the opening of this cam- 
paign,.when the bulk of the combined forces 
were in the open country of the Cambreſis, 
not above forty leagues from Paris, to which 
the road was open without any one fortified 
town to obſtrut an army on their march, 
except St. Quentin and Peronne, both of 
which might be avoided, in caſe a free 
communication could have been kept up, 
and ſecured with that frontier which the 
combined armies then poſſeſſed. The moſt 
zealous advocate for the war could ſcarcely 
wiſh for a more favourable opportunity of 
marching an army up to Paris for the exter- 
mination of Jacobiniſm, than was now of- 
fered, and with ſuch a protecting and for- 
midable force as was at this time even vic- 
4 torious 
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torious upon the French territory. Had it 
been the deſire and wiſh of the people of 
France to riſe againſt their republican Go- 
vernors, as we have been taught and almoſt 
commanded to believe within the walls of 
St. Stephen's, we ſhould have ſeen deputa- 
tions crowding in to our Commanders from 
Cambray, St. Quentin and other neighbour- 
ing towns to be relieved and protected 

againſt their tyrannical rulers. A cool refe- 
rence of the preſent ſituation of the com- 
bined armies to that in which they were at 
the cloſe of the campaign, will be an uſeful 
leſſon to thoſe enthuſiaſtic promoters of this 
rueful cruſade, who are deaf to every reaſon 
of impracticability, blind to the moſt unſur- 
mountable of difficulties, and dead to the 
ſentiments of all political juſtice, 


The turn of events towards the cloſe 
of this month was as various as it was in- 
tereſting to the Belligerent Powers. The 
ſurrender of Landrecies may properly be 
ſaid to have terminated our ſhort and un- 
important career of ſucceſs oa the Conti- 
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nent. The previous loſs however of Ar- 
lon, and the retreat of General Beaulieu 
with eighteen thouſand men before the Re- 
publican army of Jourdain, was the firſt of 
their ſucceſſes, which I ſhall retail in the 
following melancholy narrative of the de- 
clining luſtre of the Britiſh arms in Europe. 
The French repreſented the ſucceſſes of 
their army of the Ardennes as equal to their 
moſt ſanguine expectations; they reported 
that they had fought for three days ſuc- 
ceſſively, and had killed above twelve hun- 
dred of the Auſtrians, Whoever reflects 
upon the ſteady conduct of the gallant ve- 
teran Beaulieu, and the intrepidity and 
conduct of the army under his command, 
will allow him the juſt tribute of praiſe for 
an orderly, though neceſſary, retreat; but 
he cannot deny the irreſiſtible power of an 
enemy determined to carry a cauſe in which 
they have embarked every thing valuable 
and endearing in life, 


Equal ſucceſles attended the Republican 
armies of the Eaſtern Pyrenees, under Ge- 
I | neral 
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neral Dagobert, who was killed by a cannon 
ball before Puycerda, “ In Italy, every 
% day, faid Barrere in the Convention, © is 
«© the herald of new victories, of which the 
capture of Oneglia was but the prelude,” 
The port of Oneglia and the ſurrounding 
territory was at this criſis of infinite conſe- 
quence to the French, being the key of the 
Sardinian territories in Italy, which they 
now menaced with an immenſe army of 
fourſcore thouſand men. 


The iſland of St. Lucia ſurrendered to 
Sir John Jervis, and Major General Dundas, 
who was direCted by Sir Charles Grey upon 
this expedition with ſuch troops and artil- 


lery as were thought neceſſary for the re- 


duction of the iſland, In ranging the coaſts 
to the different points of debarkation, the 
ſhips were obliged to hug the ſhore, and re- 
ceived many ſhots from the batteries with 
which the coaſt was lined ; but fortunately 
not one drop of blood was ſpilt. The day 
after the grenadiers and light infantry had 
landed and taken poſſeſſion of ſome out- 
I poſts 
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poſts and batteries, Sir John Jervis and Ge- 
neral Dundas ſummoned Morne Fortune 
to ſurrender : they at firſt returned an equi- 
vocal anſwer ; but upon obſerving a diſpo- 
ſition being made for landing ſome hat- 
talions of ſeamen, they immediately ſub- 
mitted to the terms of capitulation. 


The capture of the iſland of Guadaloupe 
was ſoon after effected by the gallant officer 
Sir Charles Grey with infinite addreſs and 
reſolution, though not without ſome loſs of 
the brave ſoldiers and ſeamen who co-ope- 
rated with them on ſhore. They had no 
ſooner landed than they were ordered to 
ſtorm the fort Fleur d'Epee, a very ſtrong 
ſituation to which the enemy had retired in 
great force and number. The troops were 
commanded not to fire, but to execute 
every thing with the bayonet. The firſt 
diviſion which commenced the aſſault was 
headed by his Royal Highneſs Prince 
Edward; the poſt was carried by ſtorm, 
and the greateſt part of the garriſon put 
to the ſword. This difficult and adven- 

turous 
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turous ſervice was executed, according to 
the General's own words, © with ſuch 
«© exaQtitude, ſuperior ability, ſpirit and 
* good conduct, by the officers that ſeve- 
te rally commanded thoſe diviſions, and 
“every officer and ſoldier under them, as 
to do them more honour than he could 
te find words to convey an adequate idea of, 
cor to expreſs the high ſenſe he entertained 
e of their extraordinary merit on the occa- 
e ſion.“ This ſucceſs put our troops in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Grande Terre. The General 
without loſs of time embarked the greateſt 
part of his troops for Baſſeterre, in order to 
complete the conqueſt of the whole iſland. 
After the General had landed with his 
troops, and made every neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tion to attack the moſt formidable redoubts 
of the enemy, D' Arbaut, Grand Ance and 
Anet, the former were evacuated and ſet 
fire to, and the latter was taken by aſſault 
without the loſs of a man. We alſo took 
in like manner their famous' poſt of Pal- 
miſte; after which General Collot capitu- 
lated, ſurrendering Guadaloupe and all its 
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dependencies, comprehending the iflands of 
Marie Galante, Deſiderata, the Saints, &c. 
upon the ſame. terms which were allowed 
to Rochambeau at Martinico, and Ricard at 
St. Lucia, viz.—to march out with the ho- 
nours of war and lay down their arms, to 
be ſent to France, and not to ſerve againſt 
the Britiſh forces or their allies during the 
war. Thus ended the glorious expedition 
of theſe brave and able officers Sir Charles 
Grey and Sir John Jervis. It 1s with 
heartfelt ſatisfaction that we read in the 
General's account, that“ to the unanimity 
* and extraordinary exertions of the navy 
* and army. on this ſervice, under fatigues 
and difticulties never exceeded, his Ma- 
« jeſty and their country are indebted for 
* the rapid ſucceſs which in ſo ſhort a time 
has extended the Britiſh empire.“ 


The ſyſtem of our internal policy was 
ſtill uniformly actuated by that fatal prin- 
ciple upon which every wiſh to correct 
abuſes, every opinion againſt the policy or 
neceſſity of the war, every attempt to pro- 

Cure 
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cure a purer popular repreſentation in Par- 
liament, were to be puniſhed as ſedition, 
libel, or high treaſon ; an ill-fated policy, 
giving oftener a legal cloak to real crimi- 
nality, than bringing condign puniſhment 
upon the guilty. Thus, becauſe Mr. Walker 
of Mancheſter had uniformly and openly 
oppoſed the preſent ſyſtem of meaſures as 
ruinous to the welfare of the country, was 
he indicted for conſpiring with nine other 
perſons to overturn the Conſtitution by 
force of arms, and to raiſe men for the 
purpoſe of aſſiſting the French in caſe of 
an invaſion, The moſt unuſual and un- 
warrantable methods had been long purſued 
openly to traduce the character of this gen- 
tleman, as hoſtile to the Conſtitution of his 
country. He was tried and honourably 
acquitted ; and the only perſon who de- 
poſed any thing againſt the defendant was 
one Dunn, who was immediately after com- 
mitted for perjury ; a ſerious and awful 
inſtance of the extreme miſchief of encou- 
raging ſpies and informers, who muſt be 
generally compoſed of the moſt abandoned 
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and profligate of mankind ! Upon the teſ- 
timony of this ſame miſcreant Mr. Paul of 
Mancheſter was impriſoned for nine weeks 
on a charge of high treaſon ; and Mr. Booth 
was condemned to a year's impriſonment for 
ſpeaking ſeditious words, upon the evidence 
of this ſame perjured villain, although his 
evidence upon the trial at Mancheſter aſlizes 
had been directly contradicted by that of 
a fair, honeſt and unimpeached witneſs, 
Thus are fortune, character, reputation and 
life itſelf expoſed to the ſport, mercy and 
avarice of wretches deteſtable both to God 
and man; the perjured bearers of falſe teſ- 
timony againſt their neighbours ! 
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Attempts to connec the Exertions for Reform with thoſe of tho 
Enemy—Mr. Reeves ſets the Example in the Diſtrict of 
the Duchy of Lancaſter, of ſwearing in every Man a Con- 

fable. Mr. Thelwall's Houſe where he delivered his Lec- 
tures preſented to the Fury, but not found to be a Nuiſance 
King's Meſſage upon the Exiſtence of a general Conſpiracy 
againſt the Government—Meſſrs. Hardy and Adams ar- 
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tee Lord Lanſdowne's Motion reſpecting our Situation 
with America Lord Dorchęſter's imprudent Anſwer to 
ſome Tribes of Canada—Clairfait defeated—Duke of 
York attacked, and repels the French—C lairfait at- 
tacked again, drives the Enemy into Courtray, but is 
himſelf obliged to retreat—T he French croſs the Sambre 
and attack Kaunitz— Are repulſed with the leſs of 5000 
Men— General Defeat of the Combined Armies — Freſh 
Attack upon the Combined Army by 100,000 French, 
20% evere repulſed with the Loſs of 12,000 Men, after 


an Engagement of ſeventeen Hours — Beaulieu driven 
from Arlon— Ninety-nine Ships loft in one Month. 
Capture of Baſtia, 


Lirrte would it avail the Miniſtry to 
carry on a war for the preſervation of our 
Conſtitution, unleſs they convinced their 
adherents that the Conſtitution was really 
in danger, and perſuaded them that all the 
exertions againſt it within the kingdom were 
made in concert with the efforts of the ene- 
my without. The meaneſt driveller in poli- 
tics would not attempt to ſeduce or convince, 
but under the ſemblance or pretence of con- 
ſiſtency. It was neceſſary then for the pro- 
moters of the preſent fatal ſyſtem, to ſet 
up a real or pretended unity of action be- 
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| tween the armies on the Continent and the 
reforming ſocieties within the kingdom. 
The ingenuity of ſtateſmen, the influence 
of patronage, the omnipotence of opulence 
have been nearly exhauſted in the fruitleſs 
experiment. Whilſt there laſts a glowing 
ember of Britiſh freedom, it will enkindle in 
the breaſt of every patriot a vivid remem- 
brance of this glorious ſtruggle with the 
baſeſt federates armed againſt their welfare, 
rights and liberties. Buoyed up with a 
paſſing breeze of ſucceſs on the Continent, 
they ſeized the critical moment to accom- 
pliſh their ſcheme by one deciſive blow. 
Had it ſucceeded, it would have riveted 
for ever the tomb-ſtone upon the grave of 
Britiſh liberty. 


In the formation of every concert, the 
correſpondence, gradation and harmony of 
the different parts are the principal objects 
of the compoſer. If we attend minutely to 
this grand ſymphony, compoſed for the ex- 
preſs purpole of faſcinating a deluded audi- 
ence into oblivion of their actual ſitua- 

tion, 
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tion, we ſhall trace diſtinctly, and with pre- 
ciſion, the working up of the piece from 
the overture to the grand finale; from the 
aſſociating bellows-blower of the Treaſury 
organ to the tremendous reports of the 
Secret Committees of both Houſes of Par- 
liament. So new and difficult was the 
compoſition, ſo ill adapted to the talents of 
Engliſh performers, ſo little congenial with 
the taſte and feelings of a Britiſh audience, 
that the whole ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons 
were found requiſite to arrange, diſtribute, 
and practiſe the different parts, for perfect- 
ing the performers for the intended exhibi- 
tion in the autumn, which we ſhall notice 
in the proper time and order. 


Lord Hawkeſbury, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter, had appointed Mr. 
Reeves his Steward to the Duchy Court of 
Lancaſter. His Stentorian powers of vo- 
ciferating alarm had been already tried, ap- 
proved of, and in part rewarded. Ac- 
cordingly the firſt official act of his zeal 
manifeſted itlelf in an unuſual expedient, 

which 


„ 


which could not fail of producing the de- 
ſired effect. Preſuming that the genera- 
lity of a well- meaning and nervous multi- 
tude would judge of the malignity of a diſ- 
order by the multitude of adviſers and 
drugs applied to the patient, he very wiſely, 
upon this principle, iſſued forth from the 
Manor and Liberty of the Savoy a Mani- 
feſto, on the firſt of the month, © that on 
* the 3th the Court would meet again, 
here ſuch perſons, being reſidents with- 
in the Liberty, who were diſpoſed to 
* take an active part for preſerving the 
« peace and protecting their property, in 
e caſe of any ſudden emergency, would be 
© inveſted with the authority of conſtables, 
the better to enable them ſo to do.” A 
truly efficacicus remedy againſt ſedition 
and treaſon, where every man has autho- 
rity to take up his neighbour upon ſuſpi- 
clon |! 


The next effort of Mr. Reeves's zeal was 
the ſpecial miſhon which he deputed againſt 
Mr. Thelwall. This gentleman, it ſeems, 

was 
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was in the weekly habit of giving political 
lectures at his houſe in Beaufort Buildings, 
Mr. Reeves's zeal would not permit the ſa- 
ered limits of the Savoy to be polluted and 
defiled by ſuch democratic enormities 
fourteen or fifteen perſons were according- 
ly brought forward, to give evidence before 
the Jury, to induce them to preſent his 
houſe as a nuiſance. They however were 
More attentive to the rights and duties of 
Juries, than to the manceuvring ſchemes 
of their political ſteward, and declared, that, 
having heard evidence, they ſaw no cauſe 
for preſenting the meeting at Mr. Thel- 
wall's as a nuiſance. The example how- 
ever of ſwearing in an indefinite number of 
volunteer conſtables was followed by moſt 
pariſhes of the metropolis ; thus ineptly af- 
fording ſanction and opportunity to the 
evil-minded (if ſuch exiſted) by patagthe 
ſtalk into their hands, 


| Theſe meaſures were of a trifling nature, 
of ſlow proceſs, and little formed to ſatiate 
the cravings of thoſe who had convinced 
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their Sovereign that ſedition and treaſon 
were ſtalking abroad in his dominions, and 
had reſted the reality of the danger at which 
the nation was alarmed, upon proof of the 
guilt of the delinquents who had conſpired 
its deſtruction. Accordingly Mr. Dundas 
brought down to the Houſe of Commons 
the following Meſſage from his Majeſty. 
Theſe Royal Meſſages, like the King's 
Speeches to his Parliament, are conſtitu- 
tionally conſidered as the words of the Mi- 
niſter. 


% GEORGE R. 

His Majeſty having received informa- 
& tion that the ſeditious practices which 
have been for ſome time carried on by cer= 
e tain Societies in London, in correſpond- 
© ence with Societies in other parts of the 
country, have lately been purſued with in- 
c creaſedaQtivityand boldneſs, and have been 
« avowedly directed to the object of aſſem- 
bling a pretended general convention of 
the people, in contempt and defiance of 
e the authority of Parliament, and on prin- 
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« ciples ſubverſive of the cxiſting laws and 
& Conſtitution ; and directly tending to 
© the introduction of that ſyſtem of anar- 
„ chy and confuſion, which has fatally pre- 
“ yailed in France; has given directions for 
« ſeizing the books and papers of the ſaid 
% Societies in London, which have been 
* ſeized accordingly : and theſe books and 
* papers appearing to contain matter of 
te the greateſt importance to the public in- 
„ tereſt, his Majeſty has given orders for 
- © laying them before the Houſe of Com- 
* mons: and his Majeſty recommends it 
to the Houle to conſider the ſame, and to 
* take ſuch meaſures thereupon, as may 
* appear to be neceſſary for effectually 
« guarding againſt the further proſecution 
* of theſe dangerous deſigns, and for pre- 
« ſerving to his Majeſty's ſubjects the en- 
* joyment of the bleſſings derived to them 
ce by the Conſtitution happily eſtablihed! in 
e theſe kingdoms, 

| TY 


On the ſame day Mr. Hardy, the Secre- 
8 tary 


i, 


tary of the London Correſponding Society, 


and Mr. Adams, the Secretary of the So- 
ciety for Conſtitutional Information, were 
taken into cuſtody and examined before the 


Privy Council. This regal annunciation of 


guilt was followed up by the arreſtation 
and examination before the Privy Council, 
of ſeveral members of theſe ſocieties, who 
appeared more particularly zealous in for- 
warding the ends of their inſtitution. 


As the curtain was now undrawn, the ſce- 
nic deluſion was to be kept up, and all the 
pomp and ſolemnity that the managers could 
deviſe were to be thrown upon theſe early 
accuſations and denunciations of guilt, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer therefore, up- 


on the production of the papers which had 


been ſeized, moved, “that an humble Ad- 


« dreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to re- 


© turn him thanks for his gracious Meſſage ; 
* to aſſure his Majeſty that the Houſe will 
immediately take into its ſerious conſi- 


* deration the ſubjects recommended to 


them by his Majeſty; that they will 
* adopt 
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*« adopt ſuch ſteps as fhail appear to them 
& to be neceſſary, in a matter ſo highly im- 
portant to his Majeſty's dominions.” He 
then moved, that the papers ſhould be ſub- 
mitted to a Secret Committee of twenty- 
one. On this occaſion Mr. Fox ſtrenuouſ- 
ly inſiſted upon the illegality of the Secre- 
tary of State's ſeizing papers without any 
charge of high treaſon, Mr. Dundas re- 
plied, that the papers were ſeized on war- 
rants granted for treaſonable practices. 


So eager was the Miniſter for forcing 
upon the Houſe his deductions and infer- 
ences from the report of this ſecret and ſe- 
let Committee, compoſed entirely of the 
immediate Servants of the Crown and 
their affrighted and alarmed profelytes*— 
ſuch as Meſſrs. Burke, Wyndham, &c.—that 
in two days they produced their firſt report of 


* The balloting for this Committee may poſſibly 
have been influenced by the notes which were ſaid on 
this occaſion to have been ſent from the Treaſury to 
their friends, entreating their attendance and encloſing 
a liſt of the Committee that was actually elected. 
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uncommon. length upon immenſe volumes 
of papers. The nation was all on the tiptoe 
of expectation, when the Miniſter undertook 
to diſcloſe the grand revelation of theſe 


dark conſpiracies: the whole of this firſt 


report and his ſpeech upon it was nothing 
more than an orderly retail of the plans, 
operations and reſolutions of the Public So- 
cieties, that had before been printed and 
publiſhed and circulated as widely as their 


lender finances would admit of: no un- 
known fact brought to light: no other deſign 


projected nor attempted than to procure a 
parliamentary reform. Yet ſuch immediate 
and imminent danger did he infer from this 
report, that the only expedient for the ſafety 
of the State which he could deviſe, was the 
removal for a time of the great palladium 
of Britiſh liberty by ſuſpending the Habeas 
Corpus Af. He concluded therefore by 
moving, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to empower his Majeſty to ſecure and 
detain ſuch perſons as his Majeſty ſhall ſuſ- 


pect are conſpiring againſt his Perſon and 


Government, 


K. Mr, 
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Mr. Fox on this occaſion expreſſed his 
extreme aſtoniſhment, that the men who 
had formed the report, men of talents, 
character and information, ſhould have 
thought it neceſſary to recommend fo ſud- 
den, ſo violent, ſo alarming a remedy, and 
that upon facts notorious for years. It was 
ſtrange indeed, to inform that Houſe in de- 
tail of every thing which had been paſſing 
unnoticed and with impunity day after day 
before the eyes of the Miniſtry, and now to 
call upon them for their peremptory judg- 
ment upon the probable effects of ſuch 
events, and of the neceſlity of putting an 
end to them by the moſt vielent of means. 
Several other Gentlemen of the ſame fide 
oppoſed with great ſtrength of argument 


this delivery over of the perſonal liberty, the 


property and the lives of individuals to the 
power and wil: of the Executive Govern= 
ment, eſpecially when adviſed upon ſuch 


flimſy grounds as had been produced to the 
Houle. 


The debates upon this extraordinary mea- 
| e e 
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ſure of Government were attended with 
more heat than any during the ſeſſion; the 
particulars we need not retail. The Bill 
which paſſed into a Law gave to the Mint- 
ſter the extraordinary and alarming power 
to hold any perſons they pleaſed in priſon, 
without bringing them to trial or admitting 
them to bail, How they have uſed this 
power in various inſtances, it will be my 
duty to notice as they occur. 


Never perhaps was the people of Eng- 
land more deluded than by this manceuvre. 
With the aid of Mr. Burke and others, the 
Miniſter had already engaged the dread, 
hatred and execration of a great majority 
againſt the French revolution. Could he 
therefore effectually direct theſe feelings 
againſt that party within the kingdom which 
he meant to cruſh, the ſummit of his ambt- 
tion would be attained. Preparatory and 
incidental arguments, proofs and accuſations 
he left to his underlings ; his towering ſpi- 
rit ſpurned all meſne proceſs, and he at once 
anticipated the actual commiſſion of the 
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whole guilt which his fertile imagination 
had affixed to the objects of his intended ſe- 
verity. In a word, he repreſented them as a 
ſwarm of French or Frenchified Democrats 
Introducing the Gallic tragedy upon the Bri- 
tiſh Theatre. He charged them with hav- 
ing aQually ſummoned, like their Gallic 
neighbours, a National Convention to wreſt 
from both Houſes of Parliament the whole 
legiſlative, and uſurp from the Crown the 
executive powers of Government. After a 
charge of this nature, what further rigour re- 
mained to be purſued, than to engraft upon it 
the moſt violent legiſlative meaſures that the 
Conſtitution will admit of, in order to crimi- 
nate thoſe in the eyes of the public, who 
were thus declared by the Legiſlature to be 
the guilty cauſe of their drawing forth their 
utmoſt ſeverity and harſhneſs ? The deſperate 
and truly alarming fact of a Convention ſum- 
moned to aſſume the legiſlative and execu- 
tive powers of Government put into the 
mouth of the Sovereign, reported true by 
two ſecret and very ſelect Committees of both 
Houſes of Parliament, immediately cauſing 
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the removal of our conſtitutional ſecurity for 
our property and perſons, and many indivi- 
duals after repeated examinations before the 
Privy Council committed for high treaſon, 
were circumſtances when combined toge- 
ther ſufficient to blind a nation, and almoſt 
to ſuperſede the neceſſity of ſending the ac- 
cuſed to trial. But, thanks to Heaven ! there 
is ſtill left unto us the ſacred ægis of a Jury, 
to develop truth, and protect oppreſſed in- 
nocence. Surely the ſpirit of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution never intended to ſend men to 
take their trial under ſuch an overpowering 
maſs of prejudice. 


Few and rare, but ineſtimable are the men, 
who in the height of national efferveſcence 
and alarm meet with ſteadineſs the riſing 
events, and foreſee their immediate and 


remote conſequences through the foul 
and turbid medium of prejudice, fear and 
confuſion, Mr. Pitt, and his affrighted 
and deluded hoſt of alarmiſts, were in the 
moment warned by their opponents in the 
Houſe, that the only views and ultimate 
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wiſhes of theſe ſocieties were a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people ; that the 
people was entitled to demand it, and had 
an inalienable right at all times to aſſert 
it. That ſuch had formerly been the 
ſentiments of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Richmond; and no more was aſked for, 
nor claimed at preſent, than in the year 
1782. That conventions and delegations 
for this purpoſe were then practiſed, and 
were at all times warranted by the laws 
and Conſtitution of Great Britain. It was 
then ſaid, as it has been ſince proved, and 
is now generally believed, that this con- 
vention, which the Miniſter fo wilfully and 
ſo groſsly miſrepreſented to the Houſe as 
aſſuming the legiſlative and executive 
powers of government, was neither more 
nor leſs than a meeting of a certain, and 
indeed very confined number of delegates 
from each ſociety, which had aſſociated 
for the purpoſe of obtaining a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, to conſider and conſult 
Jointly on the readieſt and moſt effeQual 
means of procuring peaceably and legally 
| 8 the 
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the grand common object of all their wiſhes, | 
a Reform in the popular Repreſentation of 
the Houſe of Commons. This deadly 
blow at the ſyſtem of venality and cor- 
ruption, to which theſe ſocieties attributed 
all the evils and diſaſters of the country, 
was in fact the tremendous bugbear, 
againſt which the Miniſter appears to have 
been directing all the engines both of 
peace and war, The time may not be 
very remote, when the now ſecreted and 
ſcattered leaves of our modern Sybils ſhall 
unite, in order to ſhew that the real objects 
of this waſte of blood and treaſure were not 
the re-eſtabliſhment of young Capet on 
the throne of his anceſtors ; not the abo- 
lition of anarchy or tyranny in France 
not the ſupport and protection of our 
allies; not ſelf-defence againſt foreign in- 
vaſion; but to diſcredit and criminate, 
and thus to prevent a Reform in the 
popular Repreſentation in the Houſe of 
Commons, | 


* 


To what other principle can be traced 
K 4 that 
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that invariable and unrelenting oppofition 
given by the Miniſter to every meaſure 
propoſed by thoſe, who were known to 
avow their wiſhes for this reform, whether 
it immediately concerned that object or not? 
Thus did he negative Mr. Fox's motion for 
the omiſſion of the long oath at elections, 
which tended to open the eleQtive franchiſe 
to the Roman Catholic ſubjects of bis Ma- 
jeſty in Great Britain; and Mr. Sheri- 
dan's motion for removing the effects 
of the Teſt Law, by which all Roman 
Catholics and others are prohibited to 
ſerve their King and Country, either in 
the army or navy of Great Britain, When 
we call to our mind, that the Britiſh Em- 
pire has now been involved two years in 
a moſt extenſive, ruinous and diſaſtrous 
war; that amongſt the great variety of 
motives blazoned forth by Miniſters for 
cntcring into and continuing this war, one 
was the re-eftabliſhment of the Roman 
Catholic religion in France; that there are 
ſome millions of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
throughout the Britiſh Empire, who pro- 

feſs 
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feſs the Roman Catholic religion; and that 
the return from the War-Office in Ireland, 
of perſons recruited and paſſed into his 
Majeſty's ſervice from that kingdom, 
ſince the commencement of hoſtilities, 
amounts to above 82,000 men; it will not 
be irrelevant to the ſubject of this hiſ- 
tory to lay before the public a minute 
and undiſguiſed narrative of the treatment 
which the body of Engliſh Roman Catho- 
lics have this year experienced from the 
Miniſtry of this country. 


It is an uncontroverted fact, that the 
Engliſh Roman Catholics have on all oc- 
cations, on which they have been per- 
mitted, uniformly teſtified their allegiance 
to their Sovereign, and their attachment 
to the Conſtitution of their country. 
Happily, and for the credit of all parties, 
the ancient rancour and bigoted prejudice 
againſt perſons differing from ourſelves in 
religious opinions, had been changed into 
general benevolence, and as free an allow- 
ance to the conſciences of others, as we 

claim 
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claim for our own, to enjoy an unin— 
terrupted intercourſe with the Creator 
in the concerns of eternal ſalvation, The 
Catholics were recognized ſubjects, and 
permitted to practiſe their religious duties 
to their God, without forfeiting any longer 
their property and their lives to the State, 
Theſe partial indulgences were received by 
the body with gratitude, and conſidered as 
the ſure forerunners of their general civil 
incorporation with their fellow-citizens, 
by being admitted to participate equally 
with them of the active and paſſive bene- 
lits of Parliamentary Repreſentation, and 
the liberty of ſerving their country by land 
or ſea. Their wiſhes for theſe enviable 
enjoyments redoubled upon them in pro- 
portion as they beheld an anxiety in Go- 
vernment to hold out the advantages and 
ſuperior excellencies of the Conſtitution 
to the admiration and affection of the 
public. More cordial ſupport and co-ope- 
ration are certainly to be expected from 
a participation and enjoyment, than from a 


total ſecluſion from the advantages of the 
I diſplayed 
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diſplayed objects of admiration and af. 
fection. Sympathy and defire forwarded 
their wiſhes; and they already looked up 
with certainty and confidence to this 
much longed for incorporation with their 
countrymen at large. They were con- 
firmed in their warm expeCtancies, by 
the removal of the oppreſſive and diſ- 
graceful payment of a double land tax, 
which paſſed without one diſſentient voice, 
upon the motion of the Solicitor Ge— 
neral to omit that clauſe in the Land tax 
Bill, by which it was annually renewed ; 
although, when made the year before by 
Mr. Fox, the Miniſter cauſed the 825 
ſition to be rejected. | 


It was a circumſtance that could not 
eſcape the knowledge of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country, that their brethren 
in Ireland had, in conſequence: of a very 


gracious recommendation from, the Throne, 
been lately admitted to the elective fran- 
chiſe and the military ſervice of that king- 
dom: and notwithſtanding theſe advan- 
tages were only commenſurate with the 

Juriſe 
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juriſdiction of the Parliament of Ireland, 
yet that many ſcore thouſands of Iriſh 
Roman Catholics were deluded into a belief, 
that the Britiſh ſervice was as free and open 
to them as to others; and that they were 
now actually ſerving his Majeſty both by 
ſea and land againſt the injunctions, and 
under all the prohibitions, pains aad pe- 
nalties of the Teſt Law: nor could it be 
forgotten that Lord Fitz-Gibbon and Mr, 
Secretary Hobart had pledged themſelves 
to the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, 
that the army and navy of Great Britain 
would be opened to the free ſervices of all 
Britiſh ſubjects, by an Act of the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature, within two months from the time 
of their making this communication. This 
open promiſe had been made nearly two 
years, and no ſtep taken upon it. How- 
ever ſeveral Catholic Gentlemen were, even 
in England, admitted into the militia and 
new raiſed corps: and different members 
of the body contributed largely, in propor- 
tion to their means, to the new levies. 


Upon 
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Upon reading the report of the Bill for 
the further prevention of delays in the 
election of Members to ſerve in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Fox obſerved, that his only 
objection to the Bill was, that it did not go 
far enough, He wiſhed that the whole 
of what was called the long oath ſhould 
be omitted at all future elections. Having 
ſhewn the abſurdity of adminiſtering this 
oath on ſuch occaſions, he moved that the 
Bill ſhould be re-committed for the purpoſe 
of ſtriking it out. The motion paſſed, and 
the Bill was ordered to be re-committed. 
The tender of this long oath was the bar 
to the Roman Catholic's elective franchiſe : 
for although there be no law directly to 
diſqualify a Roman Catholic from voting, 
nor is there any neceſſity of adminiſtering 
this oath to every elector; yet it is always 
in the power of the perſon who wiſhes to 
prevent a Roman Catholic from voting, to 
propofe to him this oath, which, if he per- 
fiſt in the profeſſion of his religion, he can- 
not ſubſcribe. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was preſent in the Houſe when 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Fox's motion was made and paſted, 
it was generally underſtood that it was 
agreed to on the part of Government, This 
conviction ſpread allo abroad, as we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel, 


Mr. Sheridan had long given notice of 
his intention to make a motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill for enabling Britiſh ſubjects 
to ſerve his Majeſty, without being liable 
to any other teſt than ſuch as was required 
by the foreigners who were lately ena- 
bled to ferve his Majeſty. He had been 
ſeveral times particularly requeſted by the 
Miniſter to put off his. motion; at firſt on 
account of official avocatione, and latterly 
under the expreſs intimation of his own in- 
tention to bring forward: ſome propoſition 
upon the ſubject. In the intermediate in- 
terval of the confidence and expectancy of 
the Roman Catholic body, the Miniſter's 
conduct with reſpect to individuals was as 
ſingular as it was unaccountable. Some 
commiſſions to Roman Catholics were ſign- 
ed, and others refuſed. It is notorious, 

though 
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though not very readily accounted for, that 
a Catholic Gentleman in Surry, of reſpeCta- 
bility and fortune, and great influence in 
the neighbourhood, and who had rendered 
himſelf conſpicuouſly forward in promot- 
ing the voluntary ſubſcriptions at the Surry 
Meeting, had been nominated Lieutenant- 
Colonel of a new corps, which he had prin- 
cipally contributed to raile : the Miniſter, 
however, did not think proper to permit his 
commiſſion to be ſigned. In this he cer- 
tainly obeyed the law : But, ſaid Mr, Sheri- 
dan in the Houſe, zs i fit that the law ſhould 
fo remain? 


In this moment of ſuſpenſe and expecta- 
tion, the Roman Catholic Peers, confiding 
like the reſt of their brethren in the ſin- 
cerity and promiſes of the Miniſter, pre- 
ſented a reſpectful memorial to Lord Gren- 
ville, in which they very zealoully offered 
their ſervices to Government, and expreſled 
their grateful ſenſe of the countenance which 
his Majeſty's Miniſters had given to the 


two queſtions now pending before the 
Houle, 
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Houſe, for opening the elective franchiſe 
to their Catholic brethren, and for enabling 
them to carry arms in defence of their King 
and Country. But inaſmuch as they would 
not perſonally be benefited by the elective 
franchiſe ſo kindly intended for the 
Roman Catholic body, they entreated his 
Lordſhip to adviſe them in the readieſt way 
to be admitted to their hereditary ſeats in 
the Houſe of Lords; or otherwiſe they 
would ſtand in the peculiar ſituation of not 
being at all repreſented in the Britiſh Par- 
liament, The memorial was very gra- 
cioully received, and every attention to it 
promiſed, which official etiquette wraps up 
in a volume of unmeaning terms of com- 


placency. 


No ſooner after this did opportunity call 


the ſincerity of the Miniſter's profeſſions 


into action, than he threw out Mr. Fox's 
motion for omitting the long oath ; and 
ſent word to Mr. Sheridan, that having 
abandoned his idea of bringing forward any 
propolition from himſelf relative to the Teſt 


Law, 
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Law, he was at liberty to make his origi- 
nal motion upon the firſt open day. Ac- 
cordingly when he did make the motion, 
he uſhered it in with this candid and too 
true obſervation : That although it were no 
party queſtion, yet there could be no poſ- 
{ible objection to the motion, than that of 
its coming from his ſide of the Houſe. As 
it was one of thoſe queſtions, which will 
not bear candid and fair diſcuſſion, Mr. 
Dundas, without offering a ſingle argu- 
ment againſt Mr. Sheridan's ſpeech, got rid 
of the motion by propoſing, which was in 
fact carrying, the previous queſtion. Thus 
ended for this year the flattering dreams of 
the Roman Catholics' emancipation. 
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It is fitting that the nation ſhould know, 
which they -would not by any thing ſaid in 
the Houſe on this occaſion, how the law of 
the land operates the excluſion of every 
other, than a Church of England man from 
the army and navy of Great Britain, The 
Teſt Law, originally paſled in the 25th of 
Car, II. and afterwards explained by the 
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iſt Geo. ſt. 2. c. 13. enacts that every per- 
ſon having any employ, civil or military, 
or receiving pay, wages, ſalary, &c. from 
the Crown, expreſsly including common 
ſoldiers and ſailors are enjoined, beſides 
the taking of certain oaths, which a Roman 
Catholic cannot take, to receive the Sacra- 
ment .of the Lord's Supper according to 
the uſage of the Church of England with- 
irt a given time; in default of which they 
become 7þ/o fatto diſabled and incapable of 
holding and enjoying any ſuch office or 
employment. A perſon therefore ſo diſ- 
abled and incapacitated by law, cannot legal- 
ty perform the duties of an office or com- 
mand, as 1s ſelf-evident, This incapacity 
affects thoſe under and about the recuſant 
or non-conforming officers ; but the parties 
themſelves, by continuing to ſerve after ſuch 
neglect or default, are upon conviction to 
be expelled the ſervice, and incur a civil 
death, by being rendered incapable of bring- 
ing any action at law or ſuit in equity: of 
being a guardian, executor, or adminiftra- 
tor: of taking a legacy or any benefit un- 
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der a deed of gift: of being in any office in 
Great Britain: of voting at any election for 
members to ſerve in Parliament: and ſhall 
moreover forfeit the ſum of 5001. to any in- 
former. From theſe diſabilities and penal- 
ties did Miniſters thus refuſe their concur- 
rence to releaſe his Majeſty s Roman Ca- 
tholic ſubjects: and under their full rigour 
and effects, do they permit and promote 
thouſands of Iriſh and other loyal ſubjects 
to be enſnared and ſwindled into the ſer- 
vice, Yet could theſe ſame Miniſters bring 
forward a Bill to enable his Majeſty to em- 
ploy in his ſervice any number of Roman 
Catholic foreigners, though the Secretary of 
State expreſsly avowed in the Houſe, when 
he moved the previous queſtion, that the 
loyalty of his Majefty's Roman Catholic ſub- 
jets was unimpeachable, 


The. ſecond report of the Secret Com- 
mittee in the Commons, and all the pro- 
ceedings in the Lords upon his Majeſty's 
Meſſage, and the ſubſequent ſteps taken 
thereupon, were of the fame ſtamp with 
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the firſt of which I have already ſpoken. 
The Duke of Grafton, whom the enor- 
mity of the preſent meaſures had forced 
out of his political retirement, ſeverely no- 
ticed the extreme inattention of Miniſters 
to that Houſe, When from the communi- 
cation of his Majeſty to them the country 
was declared in imminent danger, the 
Peers were not ſummoned for forty-eight 
hours after, to inveſtigate or deliberate upon 
the danger. 


The Marquis of Lanſdowne, whoſe firm 
and keen judgment was not to be terrified 
or milled by phantoms into any miſcon- 
ception of the real ſtate of the country, 
either internal or external, called the atten- 
tion of the Houle to our relative ſituation 
with America : and after having with his 
uſual ability and vaſt political information 
expoſed the miſchiefs and dangers to which 
our arrogance to neutral States, and their 
armed alliance in conſequence thereof, ' had 
brought us, he referred to a moſt inconſi- 


derate and imprudent reply mentioned in 
the 
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the New York newſpapers to have been 
given by Lord Dorcheſter to a deputation 
from ſeveral nations of Lower Canada, He 
read it to the Houſe, and then moved that 
an Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
praying that he would give directions to 
lay before the Houſe copies of ſuch inſtruc- 
tions as have been given or ſent to Lord 
Dorcheſter, relative to all differences ſub- 
fiſting between this country and the United 
States of America, as well as ſuch commu- 
nications as he may have made of confer- 
ences with the Indian tribes relative thereto. 
This motion was oppoſed by Lord Gren- 
ville, and of courſe it was negatived. The 
authenticity of the reply was denied by Mi- 
niſters; but as many other of their aſſer- 
tions have proved falſe, ſo this fact was af- 
terwards found to be as ſtated by the Noble 
Marquis. 


The laſt month cloſed with the unfortu- 
nate defeat of General Clairfait at Moucron, 
on the very day on which Landrecies ſur- 
rendered ; and ſeemed to turn the whole 

L 3 ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of the campaign. Upan this the 
Duke of Vork was ordered by the Emperor 
to march at midnight with all the troops 
under his command from Cateau to St. 
Amand, where they arrived extremely fa- 
tigued, According to Clairfait's account to 
his Royal Highneſs of this diſaſter, the at- 
tack was made by the French with infinite 
impetuolity, and the battle laſted from 
eight o'clock in the morning till four 
in the afternoon : and though his troops 
behaved with much courage and reſolu- 
tion, yet no ſooner was the order for re- 
treat given, than from the intricacy of the 
country they fell into a confuſion, from 
which it was impoſſible ever to rally them. 
Ihe French ſoon after this attacked the 
Duke of York at Tournay with a body of 
zo, ooo men, but by the intrepidity and con- 
duct of our troops they were repulſed with 
en loſs. 


So determined were the French to clear 
Flanders, that within three days after their 
unſucceſsful attack upon his Royal High- 
neſs, they again attacked General Clairfait's 
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corps in great force, who the night before 
had croſſed the Heule. This action was 
extremely violent and bloody, and laſted 
from one oclock till eleven at night, when 
Clairfait ſucceeded in driving them back 
into the town of Courtray : yet according 
to his Royal Highneſs's account, © not be- 
« ing able to take poſſeſſion of the place, he 
e retreated again, firſt acroſs the Heule, 
* and then behind the river Mandel: but 
„being ſtill very cloſely purſued. by the 
4 enemy, he found himſelf under the neceſ- 
© fity of continuing his march to Thielt, 
© where he took up a poſition to cover 
„Ghent, Bruges, and Oſtend. His los, 
he was ſorry to ſay, had been very con- 
* fiderable.” 


So reſolute and determined did the French 
appear to render themſelves maſters of all 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, that no check nor 
loſſes could damp their ardour. They forced 


the paſſage of the Sambre, and attacked Ge- 


neral Kaunitz in a very ſtrong poſition, 
Which he had taken to cover Mons, be- 
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tween. Roucroi and Binche. He had the 
good fortune to repulſe them, with the loſs 
of 5000 men; and obliged them to- retreat 
again acroſs the Sambre. His Royal High- 
neſs ſtill retained his poſition at Tournay, 
and the Emperor marched thither to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. Here they planned their general 
attack upon the French lines, in order by a 
joint co-operation with the troops under 
General Clairfait to compel the enemy to 
evacuate Flanders. The attack was to be 
made in three columns, one under the com- 
mand of the Emperor and Prince Cobourg, 
another under Prince Charles and General 
Clairfait, and the third under the Duke of 
Vork, General Otto, and Colonel Mack, 
The French were too well prepared: they 
poured immenſe numbers of troops out of 
Lille and Courtray : they ſucceeded in di- 
viding our troops, and in a word gained a 
complete victory: the loſs both of men and 
cannon was immenſe on the part of the 
Allies. The Duke of York was obliged to 
fly almoſt unattended, and repeatedly eſ- 

caped only by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe : 
; never 
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never was a rout and confuſion. more ter- 
rible : blame was of courſe thrown from 
one to another: all however ſeem to allow 
that the ardour of the Britiſh troops had 
carried-them beyond ordinary prudence or 
ſafety : they were actually ſurrounded; and 
would have been all taken priſoners, had 
they not with undaunted refolution cut 
through an infinitely ſuperior number of 
their enemy, with melancholy loſs both of 
officers and men. The Auſtrian accounts 
ſay, that © the Hanoverians were the firſt 
* to retreat; they created the general con- 
« fuſion ; for their cavalry not only de- 
* ſtroyed our foot, but threw the whole 
army into ſuch diſorder, that they be- 
came a helpleſs prey to the purſuing 
% enemy. Their conduct proved more fa- 
e tal than the hoſtility of the French.“ 


This terrible diſaſter ſpread alarm through 
the country: the allied armies, as they 
could rally and collect themſelves, reſumed 
their former poſitions near Tournay, Tur- 
coigne, Lannoy, Roubaix, and Mourveaux. 

The 
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The Emperor here received a powerful leſ- 
ſon upon the policy of continuing the war 
againſt the French Republicans, whoſe - 
downfall and extinction had been fo often 
demonſtrated to him upon paper by Colo- 
nel Maek and others. The firſt attention 
of his Imperial Majeſty upon his return to 
Tournay, was not to order a march direct- 
ly to Paris, but to ſpread a healing plaſter 
over the difpirited and wounded hearts of his 
ſubjects. He therefore immediately pub- 
liſhed a ſoothing Bulletin, to contradict ſe- 
veral exaggerated repreſentations of the diſ- 
aſter, alledging truly enough, that z zs of 
conſequence immediately to counteract the dan» 
gerons effetts of alarms that ſpread with ſuch 
rapidity. 


Four days after this calamitous defeat, the 
French again attacked the combined armies 
with an enormous force of upwards of 
100,000 men, The attack began at five 
o'clock in the morning, but ſcarcely became 
ſerious till nine, when the whole force of 
the enemy fell upon the right wing of the 

combined 
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combined army, in order if poſſible to force 
the paſſage of the Scheldt, and fo to inveſt 
Tournay. They firmly maintained their 
poſt till nine o'clock at night, when with 
the reinforcements which were ſent to them 
they obliged the enemy to retreat, with the 
immenſe loſs of 12,000 men, which his 
Royal Highneſs obſerves to be by no means 
improbable, as they were expoſed for twelve 
hours ſucceſſively to an inceſſant fire of cans 
non and muſquetry. The ſpirit and con- 
duct of General Fox, who commanded the 
Britiſh brigade on this occaſion, were parti- 
cularly conſpicuous. The calamitous fai- 
lure of our grand attack upon the French 
lines, and the ſubſequent misfortunes were 
ſomewhat allayed by this repulſe of ſo ſupe- 
rior a force, and by the accounts from Ge- 
neral Beaulieu in Bouillon, where he had 
defeated the enemy, killed 1,200, and taken 
300 priſoners, with ſix pieces of cannon. 
General Kaunitz had alſo obtained a freſh 
victory over the enemy on the banks of the 
Sambre, where he had killed 2000, and taken 
3000 priſoners, with more than fifty pieces of 
| | cannon, 
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cannon. Great and important as theſe advan- 
tages might appear to the allies, the French 
were not checked by them ; their numbers, 
their ardour, their perſeverance were unſur- 
mountable. At this very time they marched 
an army of 40,000 men into the Duchy of 
Luxembourg, and obliged Beaulieu imme- 
diately after his ſucceſs at Bouillon to eva- 
cuate Arlon and fall back upon Marche, in 
order to cover Namur. From theſe different 
events we may uſefully learn to reflect, of 
what {light avail are the perſonal bravery, 
reſolution and conduct of our men and of- 
ficers towards forwarding the extermination 
of a nation fighting upon one common 
principle for the defence and maintenance 
of their rights and liberties. 


Upon ftriking the balance of the account 
for the current month, ſo little credit could 
be allowed on one hand for any of the ad- 
vantages which had coſt us ſo dear; and on 
the other, ſuch an immenſity of loſs, preſent 
and future, was incurred by our failure, 
that deſpair alone could be the genuine 

effect 
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effect of cool reflection. The fatal liſt of 
captured Britiſh veſſels for this month of 
May appeared at Lloyd's to be, after de- 
ducting re-captures, preciſely ninety- nine, 
which exceed three for each day. The 
gloomy proſpect was however to be relieved 
by ſome more cheering ſcene: and we are 
at length gratified by the ſecond act of the 
conqueſt of Corſica. The Court account 
of this new and favourite little piece is 
curious. 


It gives in detail the ſurrender and capi- 
tulation of Baſtia, and the ceſſion of the 
whole kingdom of Corſica except the town 
of Calvi which ſtill held out. It ſets forth 
in the moſt glowing colours the magnani- 
mity and perſeverance of the conquerors of 
that mighty kingdom, the unanimity and 
cordiality of the landſmen and mariners *, 


* Other accounts directly contradict this, and affirm 
that the diſſenſions between the General and the Admi- 
ral were ſuch, as almoſt to have defeated the whole 
expedition. Certain it 1s that General Dundas threw 
up in diſguſt, and returned Yo England, 


recapitulates 
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recapitulates minutely the generous terms 
granted by their doughty conqueror to the 
garriſon of Baſtia, in conſideration of the 
gallant defence they had made againſt this 
powerful hoſt of affailants ; and cloſes with 
a lively piece of imagery repreſenting a 
night ſcene, and ſetting forth in a glow of 
colouring, under a double light of blaze and 
moonſhine, the innumerable diffculties 
which they had ſo happily ſurmounted. 


) 
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Ar length have we fortunately found an 
opportunity of exerting the vigour and 
2 ſtrength 
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ſtrength of Great Britain to ſome deſirable 
purpoſe ; and although it has coſt the lives 
of many valiant ſeamen, the ever memora- 
rable victory of the firſt of June will revive 
in the breaſts of Engliſhmen the honeſt 
pride of triumph in their ſuperiority upon 
the ocean, and recall their attention to the 
improvement of their natural ſtrength. It 
is always natural, perhaps ſeldom juſtifiable 
to look up to the Commander of the Chan- 
nel Fleet for the conſequences either of our 
ſucceſs or diſcomfiture. Undoubtedly when 
once at ſea with diſcretionary powers, the 
plenitude of reſponſibility reſts with the 
Admirat : but the public is ſeldom initiated 
into the dark myſteries of the Cabinet : it 
has often ſent out the Channel fleet with 
poſitive injunctions to the Commander not 
to riſk a general engagement. Upon this 
ground alone is it we believe the French fleet 
during the preceding year to have appeared 
ſo frequently in the Channel with impunity. 
On the preſent occaſion fortunately the 


gallant Admiral had ſuch orders, that net- 


ther checked his ardour nor cramped his diſ- 
$++5; poſition 


. 


poſition to try the iſſue fairly with his 
enemy. 


With judicious and ſpirited manceuvring 
he at laſt brought the enemy to a general 
action. They had 26, he only 25 fail of 
the line: we made the attack, and hey ſuſ- 
zamed it, ſays our Admiral, with their cuſtom- 
ary reſolution, In leſs than an hour after 
the action had begun in the centre, the 
French Admiral, engaged by the Queen 
Charlotte (Lord Howe's ſhip), crowded off 
and was followed by moſt of the ſhips of 
his van that were in condition to carry fail 
after him, leaving with us about ten or 
twelve of his crippled or totally diſmaſted 
ſhips, excluſive of one that was ſunk in the 
engagement. Our own fleet was ſo much 
diſabled and ſeparated, as not to be able to 
ſecure all the crippled ſhips of the enemy 
which could not follow their Admiral. Seven 
ſtruck their colours, though one of them, 
the Vengeur of 74 guns, ſunk immediately 
upon being taken poſſeſſion of. This was 


reckoned to be the ſevereſt engagement, for 
* | the 
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the time it laſted, within the experience of 
the oldeſt officer of the fleet ; and, happily 
for this country, exhibited to the world at 


large the moſt unequivocal teſtimony of the 
ſuperiority of the intrepidity, {kill and con- 
duct of Britiſh ſeamen. 


We have every reaſon to exult in this ſig- 
nal victory of our fleet; but it affords a me- 
lancholy demonſtration of our Cabinet's 
negle& in procuring information, and of 
their ſupineneſs in acting, when even by ac- 
cident they have acquired intelligence. The 
great object for which the French rifked the 
engagement of the firſt of June, was to 
ſecure the fafe arrival of their American 
fleet, conſiſting of 160 ſail, and valued at 
5,000,000. Sterling: above 120 of theſe veſ- 
ſels were laden with, proviſions and military 
ſtores, of which the Republic ſtood then in 
the laſt want: the remaining forty were 
laden with the produce of their Weft India 
Wands. True it is that Admiral Montague 
was ſent out in queſt of this fleet, but with 
a force ſo palpably deficient as to be the 


humble 
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humble and mortified ſpectator of the whole 
fleet and convoy's triumphant entry into 
Port L'Orient; | 


Great was the nation's triumph upon her 
native element, but her diſaſters and failures 
at land proved a ſevere but wholeſome leſſon 
againſt attempting the extermination of a 
free and independent nation. The Empe- 
ror had in his mournful account of the laſt 
victory before Tournay ſufficiently be- 
ſpoken his ſentiments and feelings upon the 
rueful ſituation of affairs at this criſis, Em- 
phatically did he complain of his being 
“deeply afflicted with ſo many misfortunes 
* and diſaſters : amidſt the cries of victory, 
* he heard the groans of the wounded, 
% The enemy had loſt at leaſt 6000 ® men, 
* but the combined army could not have 
* loſt leſs than 2000 ſoldiers killed. The 
* day after 2000 combatants have loſt their 
“lives, cannot to a feeling Monarch be al- 
* together a day of triumph.” He ſoon 


* The Duke of York's account carries the number of 


ſlain to 12,000, 
M 2 after 
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after withdrew himſelf from the army. His 
confidential military adviſer, the promiſing 
Colonel Maek reſigned, and attended his 
Imperial maſter on his return to Vienna. 
He loudly complained of his having been 
thwarted and croſſed in all his deſigns. 
They both left the army under the experi- 
mental conviction of the abſolute impracti- 
cability of the well underſtood though un- 
defined objects of the war. 


Notwithſtanding their repeated repulſes 
by General Kaunitz, the French again croſſed 
the Sambre, and threatened to ſurround his 
whole column; they had already twice at- 
tempted the ſiege of Charleroi, and now 
actually opened the trenches before it. The 
Hereditary Prince of Orange attacked and 
defeated them with the loſs of 7000 men 
and 32 pieces of cannon, which obliged 
them to retreat again beyond the Sambre, 
where they took up a poſition near Jocelies 
in order to cover the ſiege of Charleroi. 
This advantage was more than outbalanced 
by the defeat of General Clairfayt in Welt 


Flanders, 
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Flanders, who had in his column about 7000 
Hanoverians, and five regiments of Britiſh. 
Every movement of this brave and expe- 
rienced, though unfortunate officer ſeemed 
to ſerve only to throw away men, and ſow 
diſtruſt and diffidence amongſt the troops. 
The Hanoverians refuſed abſolutely to obey 
him, and inſiſted upon being commanded 
by one of their own Generals, either Wal- 
moden or Hammerſtein, This latter Gene- 
ral was juſtly reſpected and beloved by the 
whole army, particularly ſince his ſpirited 
ſortie at the head of the ſmall garriſon of 
Meni.:, where, in order to reſcue a corps of 
emigrants from execution by their country- 
men, he generouſly and valiantly cut his 
way through an army of ſeveral thouſands 
of the enemy who had ſurrounded that 
town. General Clairfayt on the other hand 
complained of a want of bravery and con- 
duct in the Hanoverians. Certain however 
it is, that not only the Hanoverians, but alſo 
the Britiſh troops complained that General 
Clairfayt had led them on, under the promiſe 
of co-operation, to a point in which they 
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were totally expoſed to the enemy, and 
would have been inevitably cut off, had 
they not made a very haſty retreat. 


Never did a garriſon make a more reſolute 
and vigorous defence, than that of Ipres, 
This town is the key to Welt Flanders; it was 
beſieged by an army of 30,000 men, ſup- 
ported by a coyering army of 24,000. The 
1mportance of this poſt was well known to 
the combined armies : General Clairfayt 
ſuffered three defeats in five days in endea- 
vouring to raiſe the ſiege, and Prince Co- 
bourg was alſo checked in his attempt to 
throw ſuccours into the place from the main 
body of the army. The brave General de 
Salis. held out till all his ammunition was 
expended and ſeveral of his guns diſ- 
mounted; he was then obliged to ſurren- 
der, and the brave ſurvivors of this long and 
bloody fiege were made priſoners of war, 
The conſternation into which the fall of 
Ipres threw the whole Auſtrian Nether- 
lands is ſcarcely to be deſcribed, Every 
body at Oſtend, that had the means, quit- 

ted 
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ted it : the departure of Prince Erneſt was 
the general ſignal of alarm and flight. All 
the valuables of every deſcription were ſhip- 
ped off, and the remainder of the garriſon 
had orders to abandon it. The like conſter- 
nation began at Bruxelles. 


It is well knowa that the Emperor had 
left no expedient untried to ſave his territo- 
ries in the Netherlands. He at laſt reſorted 
to the perſuaſive means of perſonal preſence 
and confidence. In his laſt proclamation 
of the 23d of this month to the Belgians, 
when he exhorted them to riſe en maſſe, 
| which he publiſhed from Bruxelles, he 
ſpoke to them with the tenderneſs of a Fa- 
ther, rather than with the authority of a So- 
vereign : he had indeed found this latter uſe- 
leſs. Religion, Conſtitution, Property, the 
« Sovereign, ſays he, who wears you all in 
* his heart, who came among you without 
& guards, who truſted himſelf to your love, 
« who eſteems you.” The people of Belgium 
were as deaf to theſe entreaties as they had 
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been to his former exhortations to raiſe levies 
for the armies, 


No ſooner had General Clairfayt been 
forced from his poſition at Deynſe, and 
fallen back upon Ghent, than General Wal- 
moden was under the neceſſity of quitting 
Bruges and joining General Clairfayt's army. 
His Royal Highneſs having intelligence of 
theſe movements, by which all communi- 
cation with Oſtend was cut off, and learn- 
ing that the French had detached a corps 
to attack Oudenarde, found it neceſſary to 
quit his ſituation before Tournay, and 
march to Renaix for the defence of the 
Scheldt. So completely. had the French 
cut off all communication berween the ar- 
mies of Prince Cobourg and General Beau- 
lieu, that no intelligence whatever could be 
procured of the fate of Charleroi. A ge- 
neral attack therefore was determined upon 
by Prince Cobourg, and was executed with 
great reſolution: it proved at firſt ſucceſſ- 
ful, but ended in the total repulſe of the 
Prince's army: and here it was that he firſt 
learnt 
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learnt from a deſerter, that Charleroi had 
ſurrendered on the preceding day. Upon 
this Prince Cobourg made a very orderly 
and judicious retreat, firſt as far as Marbais, 
and from thence to Nivelles, to cover the 
country as far as poſſible, and to protect 
Namur, 


The fate of the Netherlands was now 
fixed; and our Cabinet, with their uſual 
prevoyance and diſpatch, ſent out Lord 
Moira with that part of his army which 
had ſurvived the expedition to the coaſt of 
France, (except the cavalry) in order to re- 
inforce the Duke of York. Immediately 
upon their landing at Oſtend, they marched 
up the country to form a junction with his 
Royal Highneſs at Antwerp : Colonel Vyſe 
waited in the mean time at Oſtend, to ſee 
all the artillery, ſtores and baggage em- 
barked for Antwerp, before it was ultimately 
evacuated, 


In the courſe of this month his Royal 
Highneſs 


\ 
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Highneſs took an opportunity of commu- 
nicating to his army the inhuman decree 
paſſed by the French Convention for giving 
no quarter to the. Britiſh and Hanoverian 
troops. *© He anticipated the horror and 
« indignation with which, he knew, his 
% brave troops would receive this informa- 
* tion, He reminded them, however, that 


© mercy to the vanquiſhed was the brighteſt 


* gem in the character of a ſoldier, and ex- 
* horted them not to permit their reſent- 
* ment to lead them to any precipitate act 
& of cruelty on their parts, which might 
e ſully the reputation they had already ac- 
* quired in arms.” His Royal Highneſs 
very fairly attributed the paſſing of this de- 
cree to the overbearing influence of the 
blood-thirſty Roberſpierre, and as hand- 
ſomely as truly anticipated the effect of 
it upon the French army. The Britiſh 
% and Hanoverian armies will not believe 
& that the French Nation, even under their 


& preſent infatuation, can ſo far forget their 


e characters as ſoldiers, as to pay any at- 
e tention to a decree as injurious to them- 
„ ſelves 


. 


ﬆ felves as it is diſgraceful to the perſons 
& who paſſed it,” This horrid decree never 
was put in execution, till it was repealed 
after Roberſpierre's death. 


Little will it ſurpriſe the reader, who has 
conſidered the alarming turn of events dur- 
ing this month on the Continent, that freſh 
and irreſiſtible motives for ſtopping the fa- 
tal progreſs of our diſaſters, ſhould animate 
the true friend to his country to raiſe even 
a hopeleſs reſiſtance to ſtay its rage. The 
Duke of Bedford in the Lords, and Mr, 
Fox in the Commons, made motions for 
peace, which they introduced by very elo- 
quent and appoſite ſpeeches, which though 
they worked not a total diſſipation of alarm, 
nor an abſolute defecation of principle on 
the Treaſury Benches, proved nevertheleſs 
to their country, where and by whom its 
real and true intereſts were attended to, and 
demonſtrated the ſcandalous falſity of the 
venal boaſtings, that indigence and deſpair 
could alone diſapprove of the war, or op- 
pole any of the meaſures of the preſent Ad- 

miniſtration, 
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miniſtration. Whatever liberty may be 
claimed and allowed of to differ from others 
in opinion upon political matters, the 
ſtrength of mind and brilliancy of talent in 
theſe two promoters of peace, effectually 
repel the imputation of folly from thoſe 
who think with them that the war is ru- 
inous; their avowed loyalty and attach- 
ment to the Conftitution of their country, 
clears them of any ſeditious or treaſonable 
ſuſpicions ; and the unequalled property of 
the Noble Duke in this country, annihilates 
the very ſuggeſtion of introducing agrarian 
equality into the nation. When we behold 
the efforts of a weak and wretched junto 
to tarniſh the patriotiſm of this Nobleman, 
an involuntary though congenial indignati- 
on ariſes againſt a former junto, who cauſed 
that blood to flow from the ſcaffold which 
{till animates the poſterity of the immortal 
Ruſſell. 


The greateſt misfortune of a weak mind 
is its ever concomitant obſtinacy. The firſt 
faux pas of deluſion might be often reme- 
diable, were it not for the many follies and 

7 extravagancies 
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extravagancies with which it is followed up 
and ſupported. The infatuation was cer- 
tainly great that firſt plunged the nation 
into this war, but the ſubſequent means of 
palliating and ſupporting that fatal meaſure 
are of incalculable folly and miſchief. The 
war is converted into the ready pretext for 
every unpalatable or dangerous application, 
that ſuits the views of ambition and power. 
Becauſe therefore the citizens of London 
had been perſuaded of the juſtice. and ne- 
ceſſity of the war, therefore were they alſo 
inſtructed and directed to give up to the 
Executive Power their long chartered right 
of defending themſelves by a force out of 
their own body, ſubje& to none but their 
own laws. And when Mr. Sheridan op- 
poſed the new City Militia Bill in the Houſe 
of Commons, he not only urged this ground 
to deter them from their puſillanimity, but 
he maintained that the citizens of London 
did not thoroughly underſtand the full ex- 
tent of the Bill then before the Houſe. Sir 
James Sanderſon, Mir, Alderman Curtis, 
Sir Watkin Lewes, and Mr, Alderman An- 


derion 
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derſon contended that their conſtituents had 
full information upon the ſubject, and on 
their behalf did theſe four City Members 
pledge to the Houſe the moſt unqualified 
aſſent and approbation of their conſtituents, 
Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that if the City Re- 
preſentatives continued to fupport this Bill 
after their conſtituents ſhould have acquir- 
ed full information upon tit, they would 
not ſpeedily preſent another petition to that 
Houſe from the City of London. Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, in a very lofty tone, diſ- 
dained the idea of the citizens not know- 
ing their own intereſt, or ſtanding in need 
of that Honourable Member's warning to 
aſſert their rights, | 


A vote of thanks of both Houſes of Par- 
liament had moſt deſervedly paſſed to Lord 
Howe, for the ſingular ſervices rendered to 
His country on the firſt of June, It is ge- 
nerally underſtood that the talents and bra- 
very of this able ſeaman were called forth 
by the perſonal interference of his Majeſty, 
and not from that influence which had re- 
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moved this deſerving veteran from the head 
of the Admiralty Board, to make room for 
a ſucceſſor, that would from family and 
other conſiderations, be more ſubmiſſive in 
modelling the appointments of the navy to 
the trim of the preſent ſyſtem. Lord Hood 
was of the family compact, and it was j udg- 
ed that the acquiſition of a new crown was 
as deſerving of the thanks of Parliament, as 
the crippling of the navy of a republi- 
can enemy. Accordingly Mr. Secretary 
Dundas moved, That the Thanks of the 
„ Houſe be given to Lord Hood for the 
© important ſervice he has rendered to this 
* country, by his able and gallant conduct 
| © in his expedition to Corſica,” Oppoſi- 
tion was made to the motion both in the 
Commons and the Lords“. The grounds 


of 


PROTEST 


Againſt the Vote of Thanks ta Lord Hood. 


Diſſentient, 
1. Becauſe it has not been the practice of this Houſe 
to vote thanks to officers commanding his Majeſty's 
forces by ſea or land, except on occaſions where they 


have 
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of the oppoſition cannot be more fairly ſet 
forth than in the proteſt entered againſt it 
in the Upper Houle. 


As 


have eminently advanced the honour, and promoted 
the intereſts of their country, by the moſt important 
and acknowledged ſervices. 5 


2. Becauſe, by voting the thanks of this Houſe, ex- 
cept in ſuch inſtances, we diminiſh the value of the 
moſt honourable reward we have 1t in our power to 
confer, and leſſen one of the beſt incitements to fu- 
ture ſervice. 


3. Becauſe the reduction of Baſtia does not in itſelf 
appear to us to be ſuch a ſervice as calls upon this 
Houſe for any extraordinary approbation or applauſe. 


4. Becauſe whatever the merit of that ſervice may 
be, the other Admirals of the fleet, and the command- 
ing oſſicers of his Majeſty's land forces muſt have had 
their ſhare in it; and to refuſe thanking them, as had 
been uſual on ſimilar occaſions, appears to us to juſtify 
our opinion that the vote of thanks to Lord Hood ori- 
ginatcd from ſome motive of a private and perſonal na- 
ture, which it is improper for this Houſe to counte- 
Dance. 


5. Decauſe even Miniſters themſelves do not ſeem, 
in the firſt inſtance, to have conſidered that ſervice as 
entitled 
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As the moſt flattering compliment that 
could be paid to the gallant Admiral Lord 
Howe, his Majeſty, with a great. part of 
his family, made an excurſion to Portſ- 
mouth, to view the conquering and the cap- 
tured fleet. 


entitled to ſuch a mark of approbation; for though 
accounts had been received of the reduction of Baſtia 
previous to thoſe of the victory obtained by the fleet 
under the command of Earl Howe, no intention was 
announced of moving a vote of thanks to Lord Hood, 
till this Houſe had paid the juſt tribute of gratitude . 
and honour for that moſt important and ſplendid vie- 


tory. 


BEDFORD. DERBY. 
ALBEMARLE. THANET. . 
LAUDERDALE. 
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Tur Parliament had continued their 
ſeſſion to this unuſual lateneſs in the ſeaſon 
more to keep up the appearance of national 
confidence in the Legiſlature than from an 
expectation or intention of bringing forward 
any new meaſure for the welfare of the 
People. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion had 
been long concluded, and the Miniſter 
ſeemed now only to await the ſettlement 
of his new Cabinet arrangements before he 
prorogued the Parliament. An adjourn- 
ment was moved to the 11th, when the 
Duke of Norfolk in the Lords, and Mr. 
Sheridan in the Commons, complained of 
Miniſters poſtponing the buſineſs of Parlia- 
ment to what they called the urgency of 
State affairs. They alledged that moſt 
alarming changes had taken place in the 
turn of affairs on the Continent; and that 
the perfidy of the King of Pruſſia in aban- 
doning his engagements, and the crimina- 
lity of our Miniſters in paying his extrava- 
vagant ſubſidy without his having performed 
the condition upon which it had been 

N 2 granted, 
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granted, called aloud for the ſerious and 
efficient intervention of Parliament. As to 
any real effect upon the country, the no- 
tice for making a motion at a future day, 
or a debate upon it in a full Houſe, was 
now become one and the ſame thing; to 
ſuch a certainty was the diviſion of both 
Houſes brought. When his Majeſty pro- 
rogued the Parliament he called emphati- 
cally upon the energy and zeal of his loving 
ſubjects, notwithſtanding the recent ſuc- 
ceſſes of the enemy in the Netherlands, to 
perſevere in this 7% and neceſſary war; but 
hinted not at the defection of his faithful 
ally the King of Pruſſia, or the intentions 
which were now known of the Emperor's 
leceding allo from the confederacy. 


Mr. Fox had frequently foretold in the 
Houſe of Commons, that the Pruſſian ſub- 
ſidy would produce no other effect than to 
detach the Court of Vienna from the con- 
federacy unleſs retained in it by a ſubſidy 
from this country ; thus ſhould we ſoon 
become the principals and the only pay- 

| maſters 


E 


maſters of this fatal war. The King of 
Pruſſia, whoſe views from the beginning of 
the war were to turn it either to the profit 
of himſelf, or detriment of his imperial 
rival, was as little delicate in demanding this 
enormous ſubſidy as he was ſcrupulous in 
obſerving the terms of its engagement. The 
Emperor had more grace; he at firſt pro- 
poſed to borrow a ſum of money of our 
Government, which being refuſed, he then 
entreated leave to raiſe 3, ooo, oool. ſterling 
in England, upon mortgage of the Nether- 
lands : this was conſented to, and a loan 
was opened for this ſum for the Emperor 
at the houſe of Meſſrs. Boyd and Co. mer-, 
chants, at about 71. 10s. intereſt per cent. 
per annum. Mr. Pitt gave all the coun- 
tenance he could to the negociation both by 
word and writing, expreſſing tue earneſt 
wiſhes that Government had for its ſucceſs, 
for the accommodation of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, with whom his Majeſty is engaged in the 
cloſeſt union and concert. 


Although the treaties with their Imperial 
N 3 and 
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and Pruſſian Majeſties have been communi- 
_ cated to the public, yet it is a known di- 
plomatic truth that the ſecret articles of all 
treaties are generally the moſt material and 
important. With reference to theſe two 
contracting powers, there are ſome ſtrong 
facts, which though not hitherto developed 
and accounted for to the nation, are truly 
alarming, and juſtify the moſt ſerious en- 
quiry 1nto their cauſe. It is notorious that 
both theſe powers are expreſoly engaged to 
forward, in concert with Great Britain, the 
war againſt France; tlie King of Pruſſia 
had already publicly violated every term of 
his two laſt treaties with us, and the Em- 
peror had begun to remove his magazines 
and ſtores, and to withdraw his armies from 
the Netherlands into Germany, which, if 
not done with the full conſent and appro- 
bation of Great Britain, was a palpable 
breach of the treaty between his Imperial 
Majeſty and our King, ſigned on the Zoth 
of Auguſt 1793. We then find Lord Hert- 
ford, and after that Lord Cornwallis, treat- 
ing, ſupplicating, and remonſtrating with 

his 
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his Pruſſian Majeſty, and evidently with no 
viſible effect. We then ſee Lord Spencer 
deputed upon a ſpecial miſſion to Vienna; 
notwithſtanding which we have hitherto 
been without any co-operation from his 
Imperial Majeſty ſince the evacuation of 
the Netherlands. Late tranſactions in Po- 
land render it neceſſary to be known, whe- 
ther his Pruſſian Majeſty did really avow to 
Lord Cornwallis, that the intereſts he had 
to look to in that kingdom were incompa- 
tible with, and muſt ſuperſede his engage- 
ments with our Court. If ſuch a plea. have 
been admitted by our Cabinet, and the baſe 
violator of his moſt ſolemn undertakings 
have been rewarded by 1, 200, oool. for his 
perfidy, the better to enable him to oppreſs 
or exterminate that much injured people, 
then can it not be denied that Great Britain 
has ſuperadded to the reſt of her diſgraces 
and calamities. the blackeſt of all treackery, 
by joining the conſpiracy of deſpots againſt 
the invaded liberties of Poland. 


The introduction of the Duke of Port- 
N 4 land, 
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land, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Spencer, and 
Mr. Windham, into Adminiſtration, was a 
circumſtance that aſtoniſhed all thoſe who 
had believed their oppolition to Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration grounded upon principle. 


When a party has largely ſhared the con- 
fidence of a nation for any length of time, 
it is a fortunate circumſtance that calls from 
them an unequivocal teſt of the ſincerity of 
their profeſſions. The ſupport of the war 
could not render this heterogeneous coali- 
tion neceſſary ; it had been conſtantly voted 
for by theſe affrighted proſelytes; their 
being admitted into Adminiſtration could 
not multiply the number of voters for the 
meaſure to which they were already de- 
voted. It became therefore the definitive 
touchſtone of their ſincerity, whether they 
had hitherto oppoſed and reprobated Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration from a real horror of 
the principles upon which it aroſe and was 
ſupported, or from a defire to monopolize 
the whole patronage and influence of Go- 
vernment, According to their future con- 

4 duct 
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duct will the nation adjudge, and truſt them 
with their confidence, Though a generous 
people may place to the ſcore of nervous 
debility the firſt effects of ſurpriſe or alarm, 
yet will they not carry the extenſion of their 
confidence in the preſent men and mea- 
ſures by one iota further, than the more ef- 
fectual ſupport of the war, the avowed 
cauſe of their change, . 


Some more internal operations were 
thought neceſſary to keep up the appear- 
ance ar leaſt of unity of action at home and 
abroad. The wily Miniſter had prepared 
againſt the riſks of his laſt deſperate adven- 
ture, by extending his partnerſhip to ſuch 
as had hitherto in the country been looked 
up to as real gd men. The trial will be 
ſevere though jult ; all the returns have not 
as yet come in, nor has the grand reſt been 
yet made; many foreign as well as inland 
acceptances are ſtill outſtanding. Some- 
thing was to be done with the many ob- 
jects of ſuſpicion, fear, or hatred, who had 
been thrown into gaol fince the ſuſpenſion 


of 
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of the Habeas Corpus Act, upon charges of 
Sedition or Treaſon. The Privy Council 
referred the queſtions to the twelve Judges, 
when and how it would be proper, legal, 
and convenient to try them. They re- 
ported that the moſt convenient and legal 
method of proceeding, would be for the 
perſons charged with thoſe offences then in 
cuſtody in London and Middleſex, to be 
tried at the next ſeſſions of Oyer and 
Terminer at the Old Bailey, to be holden 
in September; and thoſe who were in 
cuſtody in the country to be tried at the 
country aſſizes. 


All poſſible pains were taken to con- 
vince the public, that the American States 
were highly ſatisfied with the conduct of 
Great Britain ; the high flown panegy- 
rics and peculiar attentions beſtowed 
upon Mr. Jay, their Miniſter Extraordi- 
nary to our Court, kept up the conviction. 
Certain, however, it is, that they have 
hitherto been kept from war by the pru- 


dence of their Preſident, more from the 
6 dread 
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dread of bringing upon themſelves the 
common calamities of war, than from the 
conviction of their not having received 
more than full provocation to it from us. 
The like attempts were made to faſcinate 
the people into a perſuaſion, that the 
enormous expences of Lord Macartney's 
embaſly to China had procured the greateſt 
commercial and other advantages to this 
country: whilſt the total and diſgraceful 
failure in the objects of that embaſly is a 
matter of melancholy notoriety. 


In order to let in the new partners, and 
thus to increale their credit by the altera- 
tion of their firm, Mr. Secretary Dundas 
relinquiſhed one of his many appointments, 
and the Duke of Portland with a blue 
ribbon (filched from the ſhoulders of the 
well-deſerving Howe) was appointed Se- 
cretary of State for the home department. 
Some indeed aſſert, that an exceſs of con- 
ſtancy to old friends and to old habits, 
has hitherto prevented this ſtate pluraliſt 


from an actual reſignation, and that the 
noble 
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noble Duke has only acted as a third, 
and ſubordinate Secretary of State.“ Such 
an office once before <xiſted in the Ameri- 
can War, and was aboliſhed by the means 
of the very party for whom it was now 


* Since it has become the faiaion to recommend the 


reperuſal of Mr. Burke's Works, it is curious and in- 
ſtructive to look back at what he ſaid of this very oflice, 
of a third Secretary of State, on a ſimilar appointment, 
under ſimilar circumitances.—— Speech on his Æco- 
nomy Bill, February 11th, 1780. The buſineſs of 


cc 


the new office which I ſhall propoſe to you to Jup- 
preſs, is by no means too much to be returned to 


«© either of the Secretaries which remain. If this duſt 
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in the balance ſhould be thought too heavy, it may be 
divided between them both ; North America (whe- 
ther free or reduced), to the Northern Secretary; the 
Weſt-Indies to the Southern. It is not neceſſary 
that I ſhould ſay more upon the nt:lity of this office. 
It is burning day-light. But before I have done, I 
ſhall juſt remark, that the hiſtory of this office 1s too 
recent to ſuffer us to forget, that it was made for the 
mere convenience of the arrangements of political intrigue, 
and not for the ſervice of the State; that it was made in 
order to give a colour to an exhorbitant increaſe of 
the Civil Lift, and in the ſame act to bring a new 
acceſſion to the /oaded compoſt heap of corrupt inſtu- 
ence.” 


revived. 
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revived : one ſlight, though not. unequi- 
vocal ſymptom of the ſincerity of their 
former oppoſition to meaſures which they 
now adopt. Lord Fitzwilliam was made 
Preſident of the Council, Lord Spencer, 
Privy Seal. The zealous Mr. Windham 
became Secretary at War; and the Earl of 
Mansfield, a Supernumerary Member of 
the Cabinet. At his advanced period of 
life, when habits and principles are ſup- 
poſed to have operated a ſecond nature, 
when the work of a converſion is almoſt 
miraculous, it became neceſſary for the 
ſafety of the State, and the preſervation of 
the Conſtitution of Great Britain, to affix 
a large and new falary to ſuch tranſcendant 
merit, though no ſpecific ſervices were re- 
quired for the appointment. Under this 
new firm, and more extenſive eſtabliſhment, 
we muſt proceed to examine the nature 
and progreſs of the adventure. 


This open coalition of talents and 
power, might in the eyes of the public 
appear to give vigour, and enſure ſucceſs 
to. 
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to the future exertions of our Cabinet 
againſt both their foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, the Democrats. What real in- 
ereaſe of ſtrength this additional reinforce- 
ment operated, cannot be preciſely aſcer- 
tained: but if we judge from the effects 
hitherto produced by the combined action 
of this coalition, a diminution rather than 
an increaſe will be found to have taken 


place in their impulſive and repulſive 


powers. 


The ſucceſſes of the French Republicans 
in Spain became alarming in their conſe- 
quences to all the powers confederated 
with that monarchy againſt France. Peace 
had begun to appear to the Court of 
Madrid, as the only and laſt means of 
checking the riſing diſcontents of the 


people, which had hitherto prevented their 


Cabinet from calling forth the energy of 
the nation againſt their invaders; and if 
continued, threatened the overthrow of 
their exiſting Government. A negociation 

Was 
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was now ſaid to have been actually opened 
with the executive powers of France, who 
demanded the four following preliminaries. 
1. The Acknowledgement of the French 
Republic, 2. That the late French Agent 
at Madrid ſhould be the accredited Minifter 
Plenipotentiary from France, 3. The re- 
ſtoration of all places taken during the 
war. 4. An abſolute renunciation of all 
conneQions with the French branches of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. 


Every day and almoſt every hour of this 
month opened freſh proofs of the increaſing 
ſucceſs, ſtrength, and influence of the 
French Republic, and might have con- 
vinced us, had we not been too obſti- 
nately blind, of the inefficacy and deſperate 
raſhneſs of oppoſing her in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a permanent and accredited go- 
vernment. Bruges invited the French into 
their town, under an unqualified ſurrender. 
Even Tournay, which had retained more 
regard and reſpect for the Combined Pow- 
ers, than any other town of the Nether- 

| lands, 
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lands, received the French troops with the 
moſt jovial marks of joy: liquor was 
brought to the gates through which they 
made their entry. Health and proſperity 
to the nation was drank, and ſhouted in 
loud accord by the army and citizens, 
Mons, after a freſh defeat of Prince Co- 
bourg, was entered at one gate by the 
French, whilſt the Auſtrians retired unmo- 
leſted out of the oppolite gate. Prince 
Cobourg had, after the evacuation of 
Mons, attempted to make a ſtand in the 
Foreſt of Soignies, where he had raiſed. 
ſeveral batteries, and rendered the poſture 
very formidable. They were aſſailed and 
carried by the bayonet. The Prince, after 
loſing above 7000 men, and finding it 
impoſſible to repel the enemy, ordered a 
retreat, which was executed in good order 
through Bruſſels and its environs in the 
night, He had previouſly directed the 
Magiſtrates of that town to enjoin the in- 
habitants under pain of death to confine 
themſelves to their houſes, faſten their 
doors, and block up their windows, Thus 

in 
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in ſolemn, though dejected pomp, marched 
through Bruxelles the collected remnants 
of this army, that had during the laſt and 
former campaigns ſuffered ſuch various 
turns of fortune. This ſingular order of 
the General ſpoke more forcibly than a 
volume of maniteſtoes, the feelings and the 
ſentiments of the Brabanters at the retreat 
of the Imperial armies, and their ſeparation 
from the Houſe of Auſtria, The Citizen 
Volunteers maintained, notwithſtanding 
this order, a ſtrict guard to prevent diſ- 
order or plunder till the arrival. of the 
French, who entered at one gate, as the 
rear of the Auſtrians were going out at the 
oppolite. 


In like manner General Beaulieu evacu— 
ated the city and citadel of Namur, upon 
the fortifications of which, immenſe ſums 
had this very year been expended. It 
appears that the French had now aban- 
doned, if they ever practiſed, the plunder- 
ing and pillaging ſyſtem which their ene- 
mies have ſo loudly complained of. Every 
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where was property reſpected, and diſci- 
pline kept up. The Imperialiſts retired 
towards Maeſtricht and Liege. The 
armies of Lord Moira and that of the 
Duke of York for ſome time kept up a 
line of communication to cover Antwerp. 
Mechlin, Louvain, in a word, the whole 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands was evacuated 
and quietly poſſeſſed by the French. 


The army under Lord Moira had under- 
gone incredible hardſhips ever ſince their 
debarking at Oftend : they marched with- 


out tents or baggage, and ſuffered extreme- 


ly from the heat and dryneſs of the ſeaſon. 
Their commander had endeared to himſelf 
the affections of his men in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner : they almoſt adored him: 
they ever beheld him the foremoſt in diffi- 
culties and dangers: he flept in the open 


air, like the meaneſt ſoldier in the ranks; 
and anticipated, in his example, every order 


he iſſued to the lines. Although every 
man who is acquainted with the ſpirit and 


ability of this gallant officer, have the firm- 
eſt 
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eſt reliance upon his execution of orders 
with minuteneſs and energy; yet, as through- 
out the whole progreſs of this expedition of 
his army to the continent of Flanders, and in 
his Lordſhip's ſudden return to England, 
there appears ſome degree of miſtruſt or 
failure, or at leaſt of myſtery, I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſtate, as clearly as circumſtances will 


admit, a real and unclouded expoſition of 
the facts. 


In a written account of Lord Moira's 
views and motives for his conduct in this 
expedition, communicated by his Lordſhip 
to the General and Field Officers of that 
corps that went out under him, he tells 
them, that his orders, upon embarking, were 
confined to the ſole object of defending 
Oftend : and that he had explicitly aſſured 
the Miniſter, that any orders for his ſerving 
in Flanders muſt occafion his immediate re- 
fignation. He then enters into a minute 
detail of the reaſons of his uſing his own 
diſcretion in marching his troops to form a 
junction with the army of his Royal High- 
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nefs near Antwerp. In forming this de- 
ſign he ſhewed as much prudence, as he 


manifeſted energy in executing it. As his 


Lordſhip has not favoured us with his rea- 
ſons for giving that aſſurance to the Mini- 
ſter before his departure, any attempt to 
account for them will reſt upen no better 
ground than of probable conjecture. Al- 
though a ſpecies of junction were formed 
with the army of his Royal Highneſs, ſtill 
whilſt Lord Moira remained with his own 


army on the continent, there was no joint 


co-operation of the two bodies. Their 
acting ſeparately was evidently to avoid the 
confuſion which would have been the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the officers in Lord 
Moira's army claiming the precedency, 
which their late advancement upon the 
continent of Europe would have entitled 


them to above ſenior officers in the Britiſh 


army: theſe promotions upon the ſtaff, 


| for the projected expedition to St. Malo, 


were made in excluſive contemplation of 
this army acting in a country where there 


were to be no other Britiſh troops, The 
caſe 


iſe 
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caſe was now altered, but not provided for. 
It does not appear improbable, that his 
Lordſhip ſtill retained the full conviction, 
which he once unequivocally profeſſed, of 
the miſchievous folly of forcing a govern- 
ment upon France, or forwarding the 
views of ambitious, intriguing, unwilling 
and perfidious allies, by co-operating with 
them in the invaſion of France on the nor- 
thern frontiers ; and that he therefore pe- 
remptorily refuſed perſonally to co-operate 
in this raſh and deſperate ſyſtem of im- 
practicability. 


Upon his Lordſhip's reſigning his com- 
mand to General Abercromby, within three 
weeks after his landing, he publiſhed an 
addreſs * to his Army, which beſpeaks the 

feelings 


* Lord Moira's Addreſs to his Army, when he de- 
parted from them at Antwerp, on Tueſday, July 22, 


1794- 


Particular circumſtances calling Lord Moira imme- 
diately to England, he is to be relieved at this poſt by 
Lieutenant General Abercomby. 


O3 Jord 
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feelings and ſentiments which I haye ven- 
tured to preſume were retained by him, 
as to the policy and juſtice of our general 
conduct in this fatal war. 


Immediately upon Lord Moira's reſigna- 
tion of his command, the French preſſed 


cc Lord Moira cannot ſurrender his command, with- 
out entreating the officers, non- commiſſioned officers, 
and men of the corps which accompanied him from 
Oſtend, to accept his warmeſt and moſt grateful thanks 
for the kind and cheerful acquieſcence he has expe- 
rienced from them, in the ſevere fatigues to which he 
was obliged to ſubjeQ them. 


& He has the aſſurance, that he is ſtill to have their 
ſupport in the ſervice to which they were originally 
deſtined! And that hope leſſens his reluctance at 


ceaſing, for the preſent, to ſhare the honourable dangers 
of ſervice ! 


« He truſts they will believe, that no light conſideration 
would have obliged him to quit them; as he perſuades 
himſelf they are ſenfible of his having endeavoured to 
repay the generous attachment they have ſhewn him, 
by the molt lively intereſt for their welfare. 


« For the preſent, he bids them farewell, with the 
molt fervent prayers for their honour and proſperity.” 


A with 
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with ſuch Vnpetuous force upon the Britiſh 
lines, that his Royal Highneſs was under 
the neceſſity of retreating to the ſtrong po- 
ſition of Breda. He happily effected it 
without loſs. The Prince of Orange about 
this time made an addreſs to the United 
States, to rally the zeal of all thoſe true 
lovers of their country, that wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve its independence againſt the Gallic 
invaders, and deſtroyers of all order and 
government. He pledged to them his:'own 
exiſtence, and ſummoned 'all the powers 
and vigor of the States to withſtand the 
enemy. The danger he allowed to be im- 
minent, when an irreſiſtible enemy had ſo 
effectually turned the late defenſive ſyſtem 
into the moſt alarming operations of of- 
fence. A garriſon was thrown into Maeſ- 
tricht, and the town was declared to be in a 
ſtate of ſiege. By orders from the Court 
of Vienna, the Imperial army was making 
good its retreat into Germany. Their 
march was for a time interrupted by the 
melancholy reports of the defeat of the 
combined armies on the Rhige. Scarcely 

A were 
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were ever heard ſuch accounts of blood, 
ſlaughter, terror, flight and confuſion: ſix 
days ſucceſſive fighting, and ſometimes un- 
interruptedly, without eating for nineteen 
out of the twenty- four hours. A combined 

army of 100,000 men was driven by the 
violent impetuoſity and daily renovated vi- 
gour of freſh troops acroſs the Rhine, and the 
victorious French threatened even Manheim 
and Mentz. The firſt impreſſion of theſe 
bloody victories terrified the inhabitants of 
the ſurrounding country from their homes, 
and the conſequent confuſion was neither 
to be conceived nor deſcribed. The French 
iſſued proclamations for inſuring the ſecu- 
rity of their perſons and the protection of 
their property, which brought back the 
greater part of theſe affrighted fugitives. 


On the borders of Holland, the town of 
Sluys was cloſely beſieged, and the brave 
Governor rejected the ſummons to ſurren- 
der with a ſpirit and dignity now rarely to 
be found in the armies of Holland, though 
worthy of the primitive founders of that 

republic, 


„ 

republic. The important fort of Lillo, 
which commands the navigation of the 
Scheldt, was evacuated and abandoned by 
the garriſon. For the honour of our coun- 
trymen, we hope the French Commiſſioner 
Richard miſtook the Dutch for Britiſh 
troops. But, to our ſhame, the ultimate iſ- 
ſue of events has generally proved the re- 
ports to the National Convention more 
conſonant with the reality of facts, than 
the repreſentation of them from the Trea- 
ſury Bench of the Britiſh Senate. I an- 
* nounce to you, ſays this CommiTioner 
* from the northern army, the evacuation 
of Fort Lillo. The Engliſh, in their re- 
e treat, broke down the dykes, and inun- 
dated more than ſix leagues of the coun- 
* try. They carry with them the hatred 
« and execration of the inhabitants, which 
they had merited by their pillage and 
e baſeneſs,” 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
— — — 


AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 


Fall of Roberſpierre—Fs Effects upon the Republic= Prince 
Cobourg's fingular Manifeſto to the Circles — Exhortation 
of the Stadtholder to the States — Removal of Cobourg — 
Surrender of Sluys—The Britiſh retire to Bois-le-Duc 

Ke Emperor's Addreſs ts the anterior Circles —=Cap- 
ture of Treves by the French—T heir Syſtem of Modera- 
tian to the vanquiſbed Death and Character of Count 
Merci D' Argenteau—The Blue Ribband given 10 the 
Duke f Portland — Ten New Peers created, 


Tu E preſent advanced ſtage of the cam- 
paign, the cloſe of a ſeſſion unexampled 
for the violence of the meaſures propoſed, 
and the unqualified ſubmiſſion of the majo- 
rity by which they were adopted; the ſe- 

ceſſion 
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ceſſion of the great leaders of the Whig 
Party, and their coalition with thoſe whom 
they had oppoſed for the laſt ten years, 
formed a wonderful coincidence of circum- 
ſtances to arreſt our attention to the relative 
ſituation of Great Britain and the French 
Republic. With the full invigoration of 
their reſpective powers, we now began to 
feel the effects of a fair trial of fkill, 
{trength and energy. The impetuous and 
rapid advances of the republican armies had 
brought the Britiſh forces to the humiliating 
neceſſity of introducing into their tactics 
the hitherto unknown proceſs of perpetual 
retrogradation. I am as unwilling to pre- 
ſume that the Jean de Brie of the Britiſh 
Cabinet had actually diſpatched any of his 
miſſionaries to Paris to demoliſh the exe- 
cutive government of France, as I am to 
believe that any of the originally propoſed 
corps of aſſaſſins had been diſpatched to 
England upon a ſimilar errand. A full ex- 
periment however was now made of the 
effects of an attempt to overthrow the exift- 
ing goverament of the French Republic, by 

the 
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the deſtruction of their leaders. Thezeal of the 
Earl of Mansfield could ſcarcely at this time 
have given a larger commiſhon to the Cap- 
tain-general of his deſtroying Legion, than 
the removal of the blood-thirſty leader and 
ſoul of the Convention, Roberſpierre, with 
his party. This muſt have been the prelude 
or firſt act of the inſurrection or rebellion, 
which, it was maintained in the Britiſh Houſe 
of Peers, ought to be encouraged and in- 
ſured by any price, In the downfall of 
this Jacobin Ruler of the French Govern- 
ment, did its enemies foreſee the ſure diſſo- 
lution of the whole ſyſtem. Europe how- 
ever ſaw Roberſpierre, with nineteen of his 
friends and aſſociates, and ſixty-eight mu- 
nicipal officers in his intereſt, executed in 
one day, for affecting a power which the 
Nation had not granted and the energy of 
the Republic invigorated, not palſied by 
their fall. Can there be a ſtronger demon- 
ſtration that the French Government had 
now acquired a ſolid baſis, that the ſpirit of 
that Government had generally pervaded 
every rank of people, and that whatever 

8 differences 
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differences of party might exiſt in France, 
the whole nation was unanimous, even to 
enthuſiaſm, in reſiſting the revival of Mo- 
narchy, and oppoſing the invaſions of fo- 
reign powers. The truth of theſe obſerva- 
tions is emphatically expreſſed in Barra's re- 
port to the Convention, of the quiet and 
pacific ſtate of Paris after the executions, 
which, conſidering the former popularity 
and influence of Roberſpierre, was truly 
ſurpriſing : © I aſſure the Convention, 
«* that all is calm, and Paris is in perfect 
+ tranquillity. The people ſaw the deepneſs 
of the abyſs dug under French liberty; 
the people applauded the puniſhment of 
„the hypocritical conſpirators, who had 
e uſurped their confidence; for to the peo- 
« ple THE REPUBLIC is every thing, in- 
« dividuals are nothing, and the Conven- 
<« tion is their Watch- word.“ 


It is aſtoniſhing that ſo violent a change 
as might have been expected from the 
death of Roberſpierte, and the exinction 
of his party, ſhould not have produced the 

ſighteſt 
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ſlighteſt effect upon the conduct of any of 


the combined powers, even in the firſt 
uncertain moments of their joy and ex- 
pectancy from the great event: no aid, 


ſupport, nor encouragement given to the 
Royaliſts to take the advantage of the criti- 
cal moment : no offenſive effart attempted 
to impreſs the Republican armies, with a 
hope or proſpe& of delivering themſelves 
from the infamy of their late, and the 
dangers of relapſing into future tyranny : 
but all was retreat, ceſſion, and deſpon- 
dency from every quarter of the Confe- 
deracy. The execution of Roberſpierre 
took place on the 28th of the preceding 
month, 


Immediately after the report of this in- 
ternal commorion in France, Prince Co— 
bourg publiſhed a Manifeſto from Foron 
le Comte, to the people of the Germanic 
Circles, to exhort them to riſe in arms, to 
apply all their church plate to the pay- 
ment of his army, and to ſupply them 
with proviſions and ſtores. He tells them, 

that 
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that © their valorous armies had juſt quitted 
© the fertile plains, in which they had ſuſ- 
„ tained the moſt ſevere combats from 
* three bloody campaigns, for the pre- 
*« {ſervation of their property, the repoſe 
* of their lives, the ſecurity of their fields, 
the maintenance of their religion, the 
© happineſs of their children, the riches of 
* their flouriſhing provinces, and to ſave 
* thoſe provinces from ruin and complete 
« annihilation,” He further aſſures them, 
not in a very conſolatory ſtyle, that the 
inexhauſtible reſources of- the French Na- 
tion in a ſtate of furor, its innumerable 
cohorts which are led to {laughter by their 
tyrants, and, above all, the diſaffection of 
the Imperial ſubjects of the Netherlands to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, had forced his army 
to retreat to their frontiers. *© It is there 
that they are now poſted—weakened, 
* but not vanquiſhed ; fatigued by an 
* unequal! conqueſt, but not humbled by 
<« diſcouragement, nor ſubdued by deſpair.” 
The concluſion of this exhortation is of a 
new and truly curious ſtructure. Having 


aſſured 
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aſſured them that his army was an advanced 
wall for the defence of Germanic liberty, he 
teaches them in what this liberty is to con- 
fiſt, ſhould hey, like the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, reſiſt the call of their Sovereign 
to riſe in a maſs, and victual and maintain 
his armies ; then he denounces to them the 
aſſurance of pillage and plunder from his 
troops, whatever chances they might have 
of eſcaping it from the French. We 
* {hall find ourſelves obliged to croſs the 
“Rhine to leave you a prey to your ene- 
mies, and to withdraw from you without 
ceremony whatever the enemy might 
find amongſt you for their ſubſiſtence.” 
This truly valuable and new ſpecies of li- 
berty was indeed promiſed to the Circles: 
but they neither roſe 1n arms, nor main- 
tained their menacing defenders. 


A ſimilar exhortation, with ſimilar effect, 
was attempted by the Stadtholder to the 
States of Holland, to incorporate and arm 
againſt the French ; whilſt they employed 
their money in recruiting in other countries. 

This 
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This Prince's reaſons to their High Mighti« 
neſſes were alſo grounded in the irreſiſtible 
Impetuoſity and energy of their enemy; 
and emphatically beſpoke the futility and 
danger of continuing the War without op- 
poſing equal vigour and reſolution. © We 
“have, ſays he, © to do with an enemy 
% who employ means utterly unknown to 
« us or our anceſtors, and who count for 
nothing the loſs of their colonies, com- 
© merce, agriculture, and, in ſhort, of hu- 
* man happineſs; providing, that whulſt 
« forcing into action the whole reſources of 
their country, they can reduce other na- 
« tions to the ſame direful predicament. 
„Such an enemy cannot be oppoſed with 
„ ſcanty contributions. The force that 
e muſt be oppoſed. to them, requires the 
« oreateſt efforts.” This exhortatory ad- 
dreſs was re-echoed by different Acts of the 
States General in a ſimilar tone. It is ſin- 
gular to obſerve in that from the States of 
Overyſſel, with what admirable dexterity 
they arrange the grounds and foundations 


upon which they build their certain hopes 
P of 
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of preſervation and ſecurity : * The expe- 
“ rience of former deliverances, the re- 
* ſources which ſtill remain in us, the cou- 
* age and cordiality of the allies, the wiſ- 
% dom of is High Mightineſs the Stadt- 
holder, the bravery of his Sons and your 
* troops, and, above all, the ſuccour of the 
« God of the Low Countries, &c.“ Time 
has not yet abſolutely diſcloſed to which of 
theſe particular grounds the preſervation of 
Holland is to be attributed. 

Theſe addreſſes or manifeſtoes had the 
happy effect of convincing our Cabinet of 
the cordial ſincerity and zeal of the parties 
making the profeſſions. They therefore 

induſtriouſly ſpread abroad the report, that 
the Earl of Spencer had completely ſucceed- 
ed in his miſſion to the Emperor; that his 
Imperial Majeſty had conſented to carry 
on the War, upon being ſubſidiſed by the 
Court of St. James's: and it was alſo re- 
ported, that to this they had annexed a pre- 
vious condition, for his Imperial Majeſty 
to remove Prince Cobourg from the chief 
command of the Army, which was now 


ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly ſpoken of. It had long been the 
faſhion of the Britiſh Cabinet to concentrate 
every ſpecies of umbrage, diſpleaſure or of- 
fence into a charge of Jacobiniſm, And 
upon this occaſion they went ſo far as to 
encourage the reports, that two perſons 
high in the confidence of the Prince of 
Cobourg had been diſcovered in the pay of 
the French Committee of Public Safety. 
Clairfait was ſpoken of as the ſucceſſor to 
Cobourg, and Beaulieu and Mack were to 
act under him. 


In the midſt of all theſe negociations, the 
grand rallying point was not determined 
upon ; and the retrograde movements of the 
Combined Armies ſeem to have had no 
other regulating principle, than the actual 
advances of the French troops. The gar- 
riſon of Sluys being no longer able to hold 
out, and no reinforcements being ſent to re- 
lieve it, ſurrendered upon terms of capitula- 
tion, The Britiſh and Dutch armies re- 
treated from Breda, where the French be- 
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gan to moleſt them, and fell back upon 
Bois le Duc: they encamped within 
three miles of that town, upon the very 
{pot which had been ſo fatal to the Britiſh 
army in 1746; whence, from the numbers 
carried off by ſickneſs, it had ever ſince ro- 
tained the name of the Britiſh Grave. 


90 impreſſed was his Imperial Majeſty 
with the preſent poſture of affairs, that by 
his Miniſter Count Schlick he preſented to 
the Aſſembly of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine a very ſtrong memorial, in which 
he reiterates his call upon the anterior Cir- 
cles to riſe in a maſs, and ſupply the Impe- 
rial armies ſent for their defence. He now 
openly avowed, that the enterpriſe was full 
of danger, and that the reſources of the Houſc 
of Auſiria wwere limited, After enumerating 
the multifarious ſervices and merits of the 
Imperial armies, and the ſacrifices made by 
his Imperial Majeſty to forward the grand 
object of cruſhing or exterminating the 
French Republicans, he adds, Another 
« ſacrifice 
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« ſacrifice of no leſs importance and of 
e greater prejudice to his Majeſty's heredi- 
4 tary States, is, the Imperial Court has not 
i applied to the Court of Great Britain, its 
« faithful Ally, to oblige the 62,000 Pruſ- 
e ſians ſubſidiſed by the maritime powers to 
© march into the Low Countries. Accord- 
« ing to the expreſs terms of the treaty, 
& theſe troops were at the diſpoſal of thoſe 
“powers, and to act in ſupport of the com- 
« mon cauſe. They would have been em- 
« ployed to the greateſt advantage in the 
“LI Low Countries, and, by co-operating with 
« the allied armies, might have averted the 
e the calamities which have taken place.” 
If the Court of Vienna, beyond any queſ- 
tion the firſt power of Europe, could aſſume 
to itſelf ſo much reſponſibility for not preſſ- 
ing the obſervance of a treaty to which ſhe 
was no contracting party, what ſhare of 
it muſt fall upon thoſe Miniſters of the con- 
tracting power itſelf, who ought, and would 
not enforce the condition, but rewarded the 
matchleſs effrontery of the breach by ſuc- 
A} ceſſive 
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ceſſive inſtalments to the amount of one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds * ? 

In the full view and contemplation of the 
conſequences of this abandoned perfidy, his 
Imperial Majeſty condeſcends to make avow- 
als, that in the mouth of an Engliſhman 
would be deemed ſcarcely ſhort of libel or 
ſedition. ©* Thele grievous and irreparable ſa- 
& crifices, which have not been ſeconded with 
* energy and alacrity, can only protract for 
* a ſhort period the laſt melancholy blow, 
* which the empire has too much reaſon to 
* apprehend from the conqueſt of the pro- 
„ yinees on the banks of the Rhine, and on 
** the other {ide of that river.” Why ſhould 
an Engliſhman, under the exiſting preſſure 
of diſaſters, heſitate to acknowledge the fu- 
tility of this deſperate conteſt, when the 
greateſt potentate of the civilized world, 


* How differently did the Emperor think of the King 
of Pruſſia's conduct from Mr. Pitt, who aſſerted in the 
Houſe of Commons, that his Pruſſian Majeſty had pro- 
perly co-operated with his ſubſidiſed troops up to Sep- 
tember, when he thought proper to wichhold the ſubſi- 
diary payments! 


ſcruples 


e 
ſeruples not in the eyes of Europe to own 
the neceſſity of withdrawing his forces for 
the defence of his own dominions, when he 
had before his eyes the melancholy truth, that 
with the moſt upright and ſympathetic inten- 


lions it is impoſſible to protect bis friends and 


neighbours. 


The French foon began to verify the 
alarming predictions and fears of the Em- 
peror ; they took a very critical advantage 
of the movements of the Imperial and Pruſ- 
ſian Generals, marched in three columns, 
and with little reſiſtance took poſſeſſion 
of Treves. This poſition enabled them 
at once to keep a check upon Lux- 
embourg, and to menace Coblentz, where 
there was no adequate force to oppoſe 
them, and from whence the Auſtrians were 
removing all their ſtores and magazines. 
A ſyſtem of tolcration, freedom and pro- 
tection cf property was now iully adopted 
by the French, as they extended their cou- 
queſts, They had no ſooner entered Treves 


than they eſtabliſhed a municipality; they 
54 | broke 
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broke in upon no property whatſoever, and 
left the different corporations and all civiland 
religious inſtitutions as they found them, 


The failure of every ſtep concerted by 
the Court of Vienna, drove his Imperial 
Majeſty to the laſt reſort of employing the 
ſervices of the Count de Merci Argenteau, 
who poſſeſſed the entire confidence of his 
Sovereign.: he was diſpacthed upon a very 
ſpecial miſſion to our Court; but before 
he opened it, he died at the Hotel in Lon- 
don where he arrived. This ſingular 
character has been variouſly ſpoken of by 
every party, He had been Ambaſſador 
near thirty years from the Court of Vienna 
to that of Verſailles, and kept up a power- 
ful influence over the late unfortunate 
Queen, His policy was to prevent her 
from ever aſſuming the ſentiments of a 
Queen of France ; and he ſucceeded in re- 
vetting her, perhaps unfortunately, to the 
excluſive intereſts of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
In all the myſterious negociations and tranſ- 


actions of the laſt three years, the Count de 
7 TP Merci 
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Merci Argenteau had evidently a great, 
if not the very greateſt ſhare in adviling, 
From his long connections with the Court 
of Verſailles, no man could be ſuppoſed to 
know more intimately and deeply the 
whole profligacy, policy, and intricacy of 
that Court. Whatever may have been the 
real motives of this refined politician, 1t is 
generally believed, that by his advice the 
Cabinet of Vienna was induced to engage 
in the War againſt France : and the party 
of the firſt French emigrants upbraid him 
for having recommended to the Emperor 
his original plan of Conqueſt, to which 
they attribute all the miferies of the War. 


The lateſt actions of this Miniſter were, 


his undertaking, upon his own authority, 


without conſulting his Court, to ſtop Prince 


Cobourg in his retreat to Germany, by or- 


dering him in the Emperor's name not to 
repaſs the Rhine with his army as he in- 
tended, but to ſtop on the Meuſe; from 
whence that Prince iſſued his laſt Addreſs 


to the Germanic Circles. This exhortative 


piece 
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piece of eloquence was the production of 
Monſeur Bellin, who was Secretary to 
Mirabeau till the day of his death; and it 
was publiſhed under the ſanction and ap- 
probation of the Count de Merci Argen- 
teau, The. Count was always looked upon 
as a determined and zealous philoſopher ; 
and was ſaid to have given fully into ſo 
much of the revolutionary ſyſtem of 
France, as went to aboliſh all ſyſtems and 


eſtabliſhments of religion. It is afferted, 


not without ſtrong grounds, that the part 


which this Miniſter took in the miſunder- 


ſtandings between the Emperor Joſeph and 
his Flemiſh and Brabantine ſubjects, was to 
bring about the abolition of all the religious 
inſtitutions in thoſe countries. In proof of 
his approbation of this deſtructive ſyſtem, 
are alledged his large purchaſes of church 
property in France, and particularly of the 
Abbay of St. Valori in Piccardy. 


The more diſaſtrous was the proſpect of 
our affairs on the Continent, the more in- 


tenſely did our Cabinet at home ſtretch 
every 
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every engine of influence and patronage to 
gain credit or protection for their hazardous 


and wild adventures. The gallant Earl of 


Howe had been promiſed the vacant Blue 
Ribband, as a reward of his meritorious ſer- 
vices on the 1ſt of June. But the proſe- 
lytiſm of the head of the Whig party to an 
Adminiſtration that he had ever openly 
oppoſed, was to be crowned with whatever 
could flatter the vanity of their new convert. 
The acceptance of the office of Third Se- 
cretary of State, aboliſhed by Mr. Burke's 
(Economy Bill, revived for the Duke of 
Portland without ſanction of Parliament, 
was of more weight in the Minitterial ba- 
lance than the demolition of half a French 
Fleet: and the Cerulean Ribband now 
graces the loaded ſhoulders of the new 
State Atlas, 

From the never varying majority of 
voices in both Houſes of Parliament during 
the late Seſſion, it might have ſeemed ſu- 
perfluous in the Miniſter to wiſh for an in- 
creaſe to his numbers. He however lament- 


ing 
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ing the ſcantineſs of his means to reward 
ſuch an heroic blaze of patriotiſm and vir- 
tue as had never before ſhone upon this na- 
tion, providently adviſed his Sovereign to 
increaſe the Ariſtocracy by half a ſcore of 
his moſt ſelect neophites. In the general 
annunciation of danger to the State, the 
fury of the enemy was ever repreſented 
to be directed more immediately againſt the 
Throne. An additional number of Sa- 
tellites was therefore recommended to the 
Sovereign. By every promotion of a Com- 
moner to the Peerage, a new battlement was 
raiſed upon the upper fortreſs, and the va- 
cancy cauſed by the removal immediately 
ſupplied by the moſt zealous emulator of 
his preferred.predeceſſor. Thus provident- 
ly againſt new dangers were double reme- 
dics enſured. 


It was not only in the Senate that prero- 
gati ve and patronage were thus proſtituted to 
the purpoſes of party proſelytiſm; but, if we 
may credit reports from the army, the field of 
battle was ſtrongly infected with the ſame 


baneful 
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baneful influence. The ſtoppage of pro- 
©« motion is matter of much diſcontent here, 
« while we obſerve, with emotions little 
e ſhort of diſguſt, boys of two or three 
years ſervice advanced to be Lieutenant- 
« Colonels, In fact, if this promotion of 
% rank continues, the army will ſoon be 
* unfit to ſerve in; the heads of it compoſed 
ce by boys, and the ſubalterns of men with- 
* out property; as no one that has money 
“will purchaſe a Cornetcy or Lieutenancy 


e in an old regiment, when he can much 


« ſooner and eaſier get rank by independ- 
ent companies, &c.“ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SEPTEMBER. 


— 


CONTENTS. 


Re- capture of Valenciennes, Le Queſnoy, Conde, and Lan- 
arecie. French Syflem ef Moderation Freſb Alliance 
with the Emperor — Clair fait advances with a large 
Force, but is obliged to retreat for Want of Proviſions— 

Retreat of the Duke of York—Liege taken by the French 
Latour and Clairfait defeated— Clair fait retreats to- 
wards Aix la Chapelle, General Kray to Maeftricht— 
Calvi taken—The Kingdom of Corfica conquered—The 
Crown accepted by his Majeſtly—Sir Gilbert Ellidtt, 
Vicerey Me. Windham goes over to Holland —A Cor- 
don of 30,000 men is fermed along our Coaſ Invention 
and Uſe of the Telegraph — Trial, Conviction and Exe- 
cution of Watt at Edinburgh—Conviftion of Downie, 
recommended to Mercy, and reſpited—Opening of the 
Special Commiſſion — The Aſſaſſination Plot, a Fabrica- 


tion of Upton—Diſcontents and Riots about Crimps and 
Kidnappers. 


TEE fal of the ſanguinary Roberſpierre 
produced no other effect within the Re- 
1 public 


* 
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public than the change of a ſyſtem of blood 
and terror, into that of moderation and 
equity. It was aſſerted in the Convention, 
that Roberſpierre inhumanly expoſed the 
armies, whenever he could, to the moſt 
wanton flaughter, under the hopes of their 
meeting with ſome check or diſaſter, which 
would enable him to work the downfall of 
his rival colleagues. By this change of 
principle in the government, the Executive 
power of France acquired a ſudden invigo- 
ration and energy, which exceeded expecta- 
tion, and almoſt belief. Roberſpierre's orders 
were ſtill unrevoked in the armies of the 
North, for attempting to ſtorm the captured 
towns of Valenciennes, Conde, Le Queſnoy, 
and Landrecies: he had allowed for the 
ſure ſacrifice of 6000 men in each attempt. 
This change in their ſyſtem of government 
naturally produced a temporary inaQtivity 
in the remoter parts and dependencies of 
the Republic : but it was of ſhort duration, 
And now, by moderate, not inefficient, 


meaſures, the army of the North made them 


ſelves maſters of each of theſe towns, and 
3 alſo 
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alſo of Nieuport, but with the loſs of little 
blood to the Republic, 


The Convention had very lately paſſed a 
decree, that each of theſe four garriſons, that 
ſhould not ſurrender within twenty-four 
hours after they had been ſummoned, ſhould 
be put to the ſword. The decree was 
founded in that ſpirit which was let out 
with the blood of the monſter Roberſpierre. 
The Convention left the execution of it to 
the Generals, who, by their lenity, ſuffici- 
ently announced to the world the joyful 
adoption of a ſyſtem of moderation by the 
French republicans. 


The garriſon of Valenciennes was the 
only one of the four which did not ſurren- 
der within the time of the ſummons : and 
the Governor only ſurrendered in conſe- 
quence of poſitive orders from his Com- 
mander in Chief. As the Auſtrian army 
had now quitted and abandoned the Nether- 
lands, it was juſtly concluded, that any fur- 


ther reſiſtance, without ſuccours or ſupplies, 
| would 


C( 189} 


would be a wanton waſte of blood. Scarcely 
had the expreſs delivered his diſpatches, and 
the ſurrender been made accordingly, than 
another eſtafette arrived with orders for con- 
tinuing the defence of the town“. This 
latter order was given in conſequence of 
an intention or plan of freſh co-operation, 
on behalf of the Auſtrians, with the 
armies of Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States: this was ſuppoſed to be the 
reſult of Lord Spencer's negociation at 
Vienna. Soon after this, a large body of 
of Auſtrians under General Clairfait moved 
in coaſequence of this revived federacy to- 
wards Holland : but finding no preparation 
or proviſion made for his troops, he was 
under the immediate neceſſity of retracing 
his footſteps, and reſuming his former po- 
ſition. From this time we can trace no 
further ſymptoms of co-operation of the 


* Some pretend that the letter which induced the 
Governor to ſurrender was a forgery ; but ſo exactly 
was the Imperial hand-writing counterſeited, that when 
produced the Emperor himſelf could ſcarcely diſown it. 
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Auſtrian army with our troops. If his 
Imperial Majeſty have been, by Britiſh gold, 
brought back into this fatal cruſade, his ſer- 
vices, though great, in the furtherance of the 
good cauſe, have been impenetrable to the 
cloſeſt inſpection even of the moſt intereſted 
ſpectators. Perhaps, indeed, their Imperial 
and Pruſhan Majeſties have practiſed upon 
their Allies, like modern magnetizers, out 
of ſight and out of contact, who, vouching 
for the effects of their art upon their credu- 
lous patients, dupe them out of the moſt ex- 
orbitant payments. Miniſters ſeemed deter- 
mined that the proverbial credulity of Eng- 
liſhmen ſhould not, in the preſent inſtance, 
be deemed fabulous. 


Sickneſs began to force the Britiſh troops 
from their unhealthy poſition before Breda. 
For the ſhort temporary inaction of the 
French Government, immediately after the 
death of Roberſpierre, had allowed them an 
unexpected reſpite, which they might have 
profited of, had they taken up a poſition in its 

nature 
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nature tenable : preparations were made, and 
a pontoon bridge thrown over the Meuſe 
at Grave, to enable them to retire in ſafety 
upon the firſt advance of the enemy to- 
wards Nimeguen on the left fide of the 
Waal. By the fall of Valenciennes, Le 


Queſnoy, Landrecies and Condé, a very large 
part of the enemy's army was now at liberty 


to operate againſt the Allies. 


There had been for ſome time a dearth 
of intelligence from our armies on the 
Continent, when the expectations of the 
Nation were ſudenly damped by the publi- 
cation of an Extraordinary Gazette, the 
the uſual herald of joyful tidings to the 
people, announcing to us the melancholy 
neceſſity of flying before the enemy, almoſt 
without reſiſtance. A cautious and prudent 
retreat may command the admiration and 
even gratitude of thinking men, but the re- 
port of a Britiſh army flying before the 
enemy is little flattering to a Britiſh ear, 
little congenial with Britiſh ſpirit: no man 
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could read the account of his Royal High- 
neſs's ſituation, without carrying up the 
emotions of his humbled ſympathy to the 
reſponſibility of thoſe men, whoſe raſh coun- 
ſels had driven him into the fatal neceſſity, 


© The hazard of an action, with ſuch a 
very great diſparity of numbers, could not 
«© but become a matter of the moſt ſerious 
“% confideration ; and after the moſt mature 
« deliberation, I did not think myſelf at 
« liberty to riſk, in ſo unequal a conteſt, 
* his Majeſty's troops, or thoſe of his Allies 
e ſerving with them. I had the utmoſt 
e reliance on their courage and diſcipline, 
„% and J had no doubt, but that theſe would 
* have enabled me to reſiſt the firſt efforts 
* of the enemy: but it could ſcarcely be 
* expected, that even by the utmoſt exer- 
tion of theſe qualities they would be able 
ce to withſtand the reiterated attacks, which 
© the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy would 
- © enable them to make, and which we know 
from experience is a general principle 

- of from 
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e from which they act. Actuated by theſe 
t reaſons, and the further information which 
« T received about noon, that the enemy 
« were marching conſiderable columns to- 
« wards my left, in which part my poſition 
« was moſt vulnerable, I determined on re- 
treating acroſs the Meuſe.“ | 


Were his Royal Highneſs's reaſons for 
retreating, local, temporary, or accidental, 
they might juſtify indeed the preſent retreat, 
but would at the ſame time have been irre- 
levant to the progreſs of his army or the 
continuance of the war. But when we find 
the motives for this retrograde motion 
from the enemy to be the great d:/parity of 
numbers, and the vaſt ſuperiority which he 
knew ſrom experience was a general principle 
upon which they acted, is it not truly aſto- 
niſhing that they operate not upon the 
minds of this whole nation a conviction of 
the impracticability of continuing this deſ- 
perate conteſt againſt an enemy likely to 
augment the diſparity of their numbers, by 
detaching our Allies from the confederacy, 


Q 3 and 


or: =D 
and increaſing their ſuperiority from our 
infatuated conduct in the fatal conteſt ? 


General La Tour commanded a very large 
body of the Auſtrians in and about Liege: 
they were attacked and defeated with very 
heavy loſs by General Jourdan, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong poſitions they had every where 
ſeized in that uneven and mountainous 
country: thus again the principality of 
of Liege fell into the poſſeſſion of the 
French, to the great joy and exultation of 
the commonalty, who could ſcarely be re- 
ſtrained from falling upon the Auſtrians as 
they were retiring from the town. Gene- 
ral Clairfait, who ſince the reſignation of 
Prince Cobourg, had commanded the army, 
had kept for ſome time his poſition between 
Liege and Maeſtricht, awaiting the determi- 
nation of his Court, either to retreat into 
the hereditary ftates of his Sovereign, or 
to attempt another co-operation with his 
Maritime Allies. Whether the refuſal of 
Holland to provide the neceſſary ſtores and 
magazines for the Auſtrian army within 

4 their 
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their States, the reluctance of Great Britain 
to pay down in advance any ſum of money 
demanded, from a well-founded dread of 
ſomething like Pruſſian perfidy“, or the 
Emperor's reſolution of totally withdrawing 
from the deſperate cauſe, produced a back- 
wardneſs in forming a junction, is as yet 
unknown to the public: certain however it 
is, that many negociations were attempted 
between theſe Powers, and that hitherto no 
other viſible or ſenſible effect had been pro- 
duced than reciprocal contempt, dithdence 
and reproach amongſt theſe disjointed 
Allies. Well, indeed, might the Duke of 
Brunſwick complain of want F connection 
and diſtruſt; and repreſent their armies act- 
ing without any fixed plan, without unanimily, 
and without principle, For ten or twelve 
days previous to the evacuation of Liege, 
had General Clairfait been almoſt daily 


* It was in this month that our Miniſters thought 


it adviſeable to ſtop their hand from continuing to ay 


this ſlippery ally, after having rewarded his breach of 
treaty with the exorbitant ſum of 1,200,0001. 
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( 232 ) 
attacked by the French, and moſtly to his 
diſadvantage : upon one of theſe days, ac- 
cording to the Auſtrian account, they fought 
from four o'clock in the morning till eight 
in the evening, and they own that they 
loſt between three and four thouſand men : 
but ſay they, The French paſſed the 
* river Ourte by performing prodigies, not 
< of valour, but of fury; ſo that their loſs 
“ig ſaid to amount to from ten to twelve 
& thouſand men.“ General Kray, with the 
troops under his command, was forced to 
retreat to Maeſtricht in conſequence of the 


movement of General Clairfait towards 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The ſucceſſes of the Republicans in Spain 
only ſerved to make them more lenient and 
moderate to the conquered; their general or- 
ders announced death to their ſoldiers, who 
pillaged or committed any outrage upon the 
defenceleſs inhabitants of the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories. Like ſucceſſes and like conſe- 
quences attended them 1n Italy. 


The 
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The conqueſt of Corſica being now com- 
pleted, we are favoured with the third and 
laſt act of this intereſting piece, The ſur- 
render of the town of Calvi, after a ſiege 
of fifty-one days, was announced with the 
molt pompous ſolemnity. 


The concluſton of the whole was a 
grand pageantry, particularly adapted to 
revive the feelings of the ſpectators, almoſt 
worn down with the pathetic ſcenes of 
haraſſed and diſtreſſed Monarchs. The an- 
cient hereditary imperial crown of Corſica 
was brought by a deputation of four doughty 
knights ſelected from the ariſtocracy of that 
renowned kingdom, and laid at the feet of 
his Britannic Majeſty : it was then graci- 
ouſly admitted to the honourable contact 
of the more ſplendid diadems of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. The ſpectators were fa- 
voured with a view of a piece of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, in which the crown came 
over, as the firſt fruits of the induſtrious 
and ingenious inhabitants of our newly- 
acquired kingdom : a model of the Britiſh 
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Conſtitution in miniature, with ſome ſlight, 
but very judicious alterations and improve- 
ments upon the original. The firſt exhibi- 
tion of this new and marvellous afterpicce 


went off with uncommon applauſe ; but the 


enormous expences of keeping up the ma- 
chinery and decorations will probably pre- 
vent that frequency of its repetition, which 
the lovers of this ſpecies of entertainment 
would wiſh. Particular ſubſcriptions are 


ſpoken of, to keep it up as a ffock play. 


Sir Gilbert Elliott was appointed the firſt 
Viceroy of Corſica, . His ſhort reign at Tou- 
lon was rather ominous to his entry into this 
newly acquired kingdom. Hitherto he has 
continued to repreſent Royalty without in- 
terruption, and with ſuitable dignity. The 
prolific returns of this opulent kingdom 
will undoubtedly afford a munificent ſalary 
for his extraordinary performance of this 


important part. A ſuperb ſervice of plate 


| has been ſent out to add ſplendour to his 
royal eſtabliſhment. 


So 
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So zealous and ſo ingenious are our 
preſent Miniſters in the purſuit of their 
grand object, which has ever appeared to 
be a continuance of a foreign war for do- 
meſtic purpoſes, that the victory gratifies 
little, which does not add a gordian nooze 
to the already entangled maze of obſtacles 
to pacification. Why was the Iſland of 
Corſica, a part of the French Republic, 
taken poſſeſſion of in a different manner 
from the Iſland of Martinico, another part 
of that ſame Republic? This latter may 
be reſtored (if {till in our poſſeſſion) with 
as little ceremony or conſequence as if it 
had not been taken. But for the reſto- 
ration of the Corſican bauble, the pledged 
engagement of our Monarch to maintain 
their new Conſtitution muſt be violated, 
a ſolemn treaty deliberately broken, a mo- 
narchy extinguiſhed, and its venerable em- 
blems, the. ſceptre and the crown, pro- 
ſtituted to the profanation of Republican 
impiety. Had but the daggered Knight 

fore- 
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foreſeen theſe deeds of proweſs, idly would 
he have bemoaned the fall of Chivalry“. 


Little ſatisfied, it ſeems, were his Ma- 
jeſty's War Miniſters with the operations 
of the Army, as the new Secretary at War 
found his preſence more neceſſary in the 
Camp than in the War-Office. What 
effe this modern Phinehas operated in the 
camp, is likely to remain a Cabinet ſecret, 
Sanguine as he appears on all occaſions 
for accompliſhing his ultimate views, it 
is apprehended that in this firſt eſſay of 
his zeal, he was forced to return, re mee. 
We obſerve, however, certain meaſures of 
defenſive prudence adopted about the time 
of his excurſion; the Britiſh troops fell 


* 


* It is inſtructive and curious to reflect, that this 
Government once ſettled, and ſtill pays a penſion of 
20001. per ann. to General Paoli, as a token of the 
generous ſympathy of Britons with a free people ſtrug- 
gling for their independence againſt the deſpotiſm of an 
abſolute Monarch. The conſideration for the penſion 
has not been lately expreſſed in the General's receipts. 
Ihe cale is altered. 
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back and croſſed the Rhine at Nimeguen : 
and a cordon of 30,000 troops was very 
judiciouſly formed along the South Eaſtern 
Coaſt of this Iſland, conſiſting of militia, 
fencibles, and new raiſed corps. 


Theſe internal preparations againſt foreign 
danger, fell far ſhort of that energetic in- 
genuity, which the French proved in the 
invention of the Telegraph. For great 
national purpoſes, nothing ever equalled 
this invention, either in ancient or modern 
improvements. It is one of the moſt uſeful 
effects of their ſtupendous exertions. The 
Telegraph conſiſts of upright poſts, erected 
on heights, at the diſtance of twelve or 
fifteen miles from each other ; on each poſt 
are two tranſverſe arms, which are move- 
able in all directions with extreme rapidity, 
by means of a ſingle piece of mechaniſm. 
The poſition and forms of theſe arms ſtand 
for different letters or ciphers agreed upon 
between the perſons at the two extremities. 
Though the number of forms into which 
theſe arms may be worked is definite, yet 

the 
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( 238 ) 
the combinarion either by way of letters 
or ciphers is almoſt indefinite, and the 
meaning always arbitrary and changeable, 
So incredible has been the ſucceſs of the 
experiment, that the account of the ſur- 
render of Conde at fix o'clock in the morn- 
ning was communicated to the Convention 
before nine o'clock on the ſame day : a vote 
immediately paſſed for acknowledging the 
good ſervices of the army of the North 
was conveyed to the army, and an anſwer 
received from the army, by the Telegraph, 
before the Convention ſeparated for dinner, 
This extreme velocity of conveying intelli- 
gence appears rather fabulous than real; but 
it is aſcertained beyond doubt, that words 
and ſentences can be communicated at the 
inconceivable rate of 100 miles in the hour. 
The inventor of this admirable inftrument 
for propagating intelligence is Monſieur 
Chappe. The perfection to which it was 
brought in the firſt inſtance ſpeaks loudly 
that laudable attention and energy which 


France has lately diſcovered in every im- 
provement of art and ſcience, 


Leſs 


(200 :] 


Leſs anxious did the Miniſters appear 
for the ſucceſs of our arms abroad, than for 
that of their own manceuvres at home. 
Melancholy indeed was it to behold the 
wretchedneſs and diſtreſſes of our armies on 
the Continent ; abandoned and duped by 
the Pruſſians; unſupported by the Im- 


perialiſts ; execrated and oppoſed by the 
Dutch; worn down by diſeaſe, and diſ- 


heartened by inaQtion and retreats; they 
were driven like ſand before the whirlwind 
of French impetuoſity. The Cabinet had 
however a ready and pliant majority to re- 
ward the perfidy of Pruſſia with 1,200,000/. 
to load their country with 6,000,000/. more 
for the precarious hazard of ſome future 
co-operation of the Emperor, to vote the 
Dutch cordial in reſiſting the French, to 
paſs a Bill of Health to the Britiſh troops, 
and criminate the audacious ſceptic of their 
ſucceſs and victory. Theſe were diſtant 
objects, operating but flow and uncertain 
effects upon the ſenſes of a people ſupinely 
prodigal of their confidence in the Miniſter. 
He however was determined to enſure {1c- 
ceſsful eclat to the autumnal exhibition 

which 
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which he now had in rehearſal. He had 
the cautious forethought to try the effect of 
the firſt act at Edinburgh, before he brought 
the whole piece before a London audience. 
He was not inſenſible that a failure in his 
firſt eſſay, even upon a country theatre, 
would damp the aſſiduity and ardour for the 
neceſſary rehearſals, diſappoint the elevated 
expectancies of the public, and prevent any 
returns to anſwer the unprecedented ex- 
pences of getting up the piece. 


The Miniſter was peculiarly judicious in 
ſelecting the firſt ſubject for trial in Robert 
Watt. He was indicted of High Treaſon, 
tried, found guilty and hanged. III would 
it become me to arraign the verdict found 
againſt this man. Some circumſtances 
however of his trial ſeriouſly call upon 
every man's reflection. He was charg- 
ed in the indictment, not only gene- 
rally with others, of having attempted 
to ſubvert the government and uſurp 
to himſelf and others the whole powers 
of government within the kingdom, &c. 
but more eſpecially, of “ conſulting con- 


e cerning 


1 


© cerning the ſeizing of the Caſtle of Edin- 
« burgh by force, with pikes, guns, battle- 
“ axes, &c. and alſo upon the Exciſe-office 
* and Banks: of ſeizing upon the Juſtice 
Clerk, Lords of Juſticiary and Seſſion, and 
Lord Provolt of Edinburgh: of agreeing 
eto be aiding in theſe conſpiracies : and of 
« inſtigating other perſons to aſſiſt them in 
carrying the ſame into execution: of buy- 
* ing and procuring to be made pikes, 
© ſpears, battle-axes, &c. for the above 
« purpoſes, &c: of perſuading the peo- 
ple to ſend money to David Downie, and 
« to purchaſe pikes, &c. for the purpoſe of 
« arming themſelves.” As the verdict ſpe- 
cifies not upon what particular part of the 
evidence it is founded, we can only ſpeak 


from our judgment of ſuch parts of it as 


appear moſt. probably to have affected the 
Jury. The evidence, as to Watt's inten- 
tion, or wiſh, or overt act for ſeizing the 
caſtle, judges, &c. and the project of divert- 
ing the ſoldiers, by lighting a fire at the Ex- 
ciſe, &c. whilſt the people at their com- 
mand were to pillage the Banks, ſeemed to 
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( 242 ) 
make peculiar impreſſion upon the Jury. 
Evidence was given that Watt had read a 
paper before ſix perſons of ſuch a plan, and 
had by overt acts clearly expreſſed ſuch his 
treaſonable intention : for this alone might 
he moſt deſervedly have been found 


guilty. 


Beſides this vaſt deſign of ſeizing the 
caltle, priſons, and the perſons of the Juſ- 
tices and Lords of Seffion, and all the chief 
Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, it was proved 
that Watt had read to others a draft of a 
proclamation to all farmers not to remove 
their grain, and to gentlemen not to remove 
from their houſes above three miles, under 
pain of death, &c. which was to be iſſued 
immediately upon the ſucceſs of the firſt 
part of the plan. No degree of puniſh- 
ment could certainly be too ſevere for the 
extreme malice even of imagining theſe 
horrid and wicked deſigns. But when we 


come to reflect ſeriouſly upon the nature of 


the plans and the preparations neceſſary to 


carry them into effect, we muſt adapt our 
judgment 


( 243 ) 
judgment upon the reality of the conſpira- 
cy to the means and number of perſons pre- 
pared for the execution of it. After the 
fulleſt evidence that could be produced, the 
exact number of forty- ſeven pikes or ſpears 
that were ſuppoſed to have been fabricated 
for theſe nefarious purpoſes, were proved 
to be the only inſtruments pretended even 
to be prepared for ſubverting the govern- 
ment of North Britain. So much malice in 
the nature of this conſpiracy ; ſo little atten- 
tion to any efficient means of enſuring its 
ſucceſs; ſuch incautious parade on the part 
of Watt in many other circumſtances liable 
to conſtructive connection and privacy with 
it; the ſhow of arms in his own houſe, carry 
upon their very face the moſt unequivocal 


marks of a plot formed, not for the purpoſe 


of overturning the government, but of con- 
verting the diſcovery into the wicked en- 
gine of criminating and puniſhing thoſe ſo- 
cieties, to which it was the wiſh of many to 
bring home the pretended guilt. 


We have had recent and frequent in- 
R 2 ſtances 
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ſtances of the attempts of hired ſpies and 
informers to ſeduce and provoke warm and 
unſuſpicious friends of liberty into mea- 
ſures of violence, If Watt like Perillus 
found in the Right Honourable Secretary 
Dundas a Phalaris to ſacrifice him to his 
own inventive cruelty, he moſt juſtly met 
the fate, that ſhould ever reward the baſe- 
neſs of ſuch venal miſcreants. In this ho- 
nourable light ſtood Robert Watt: a hired 
ſpy in the pay of government: a ſure and 
fair ſacrifice therefore to his employers. 
Mr. Clerk the Sheriff Depute of Edinburgh 
depoſed, that, when Watt was firſt appre- 
hended, he declined giving any anſwer to 
queſtions until he had procured the licence 
of his employers, the Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Secretary Dundas. And the Lord Advo- 
cate, when he was {worn in court, declared, 
that Watt had offered his ſervices to him in 
October 1792 to act as a ſpy upon the po- 
pular ſocieties at Edinburgh: that his Lord- 
{hip had recommended him to Mr. Secretary 
Dundas: and that he was ever after truſted 
by thoſe in power, being thought faithful. 

That 


( 245 ) 
That he gave ſeveral pieces of information 


to him concerning theſe ſocieties, and often 
came to his Lordſhip's houſe when it was 


dark: that ſome of his information concern- 


ing ſoldiers being tampered with by the 
Friends of the People proved-to be falſe. 
He had alſo informed him, that two per- 
ſons of his acquaintance had offered to diſ- 
cloſe a matter of great importance, but they 
demanded 10090l. to be firit paid to them: 
this was refuſed : however, Watt procured 
zol. for a bill which he ſaid he had given 
to them and paid. This attempted artifice to 
extort a thouſand pounds from his employ- 
ers very naturally removed from them any 
delicacy in ſacrificing him to their own 
views. It was thought of infinite conſe- 
quence to the cauſe, that the firſt accuſed of 
the general conſpiracy to ſubvert the go- 
vernment and murder the Sovereign by 
means of attempting a reform in Parlia- 
ment ſhould not eſcape. The experiment 
was ſucceſsful, though not fair. He was 
juſtly condemned: but his guilt was not 


an attempt at parliamentary reform. His 


R 3 execution 
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execution produced compaſſion from no par- 
ty, he died execrated by all. David Dow- 
nie was alſo indicted for High Treaſon as an 
accomplice with Watt ; and although the 
evidence were not ſo ſtrong againſt him as 
againſt Watt, he was notwithſtanding found 
guilty ; but the Jury, on account of certain 
circumſtances unanimouſly recommended 
the priſoner to mercy. He has not as yet 
been executed, having been already ſeveral 
times reſpited. Thus ended the prelude to 
the grand piece which was now in daily 
rehearſal for the London Theatre. 


The blood of Robert Watt was a Juſt 
propitiation to his offended country, whe- 
ther he really had the wicked deſign of at- 
tempting, or the bafer motive of involving 
the innocent in this pretended conſpiracy. 
Not a tittle of evidence has however been 


produced, either on the trial of Watt or. 


Downie, that tended to criminate any of 
the Societies for Parliamentary Reform in 
England or Scotland, for being privy to or 
' even remotely complicated in the extrava- 
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gant and impraQticable plot, of upſetting the 
whole government of North Britain with 
forty-ſeven ſpears in the hands of ſeven 
individuals. Watt never became a Mem- 
ber of any of theſe Societies, and Downie 
vas a Member of the Friends of the People. 
vet Watt procured conſtant admiſſion to 
them by falſe pretences and- undertak- 
ings, for the baſe purpoſe of carrying in- 
formation from them to Government, and 
probably with the ſtill more iniquitous view 
of working up grounds for ſuch informa- 
tion, Now, that the long and deep con- 
certed plan of the Cabinet, to expiate the 
pretended treaſon of aſſociating for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform with the blood of its 
warmeſt advocates, has undergone a full 
and complete experiment; Engliſhmen 
ought to examine minutely every part of 
the ſcheme, that they may unravel and 
bring to light the entangled and dark ſwde- 
racy againſt their freedom. 


No ſooner was the ſucceſs of this firſt at 
known in London, than it encouraged the 
R 4 Managers 
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Managers to prepare immediately for the 
grand exhibition. The connection of the 
plot, the ſhifting of the ſcenes, and the 
wonderful deception of the machinery, are 
now to be viewed gratis by all the curious, 
ſince the piece has been thrice damned by 
the audience on ſo many ſeparate per- 
formances. Such had been the confidence 
of ſucceſs, that it was at firſt announced for 
twelve ſucceſſive nights, and the whole 

company, with an unexampled troop of 
attendants, ſervants, mutes, prompters, &c. 
&c. were accordingly retained at the moſt 
exorbitant ſalaries: none of the flale and 
hackneyed arts of inflated merit and anti- 
cipated ſucceſs were omitted. To theſe 
were ſuperadded, the racked i ingenuity and 
inventive practices of all that lived by the 
bounty or expected the favours of the Ma- 
nagers. The lore of erudition, the gra- 
vity of criticiſm, the imagery and pathos of 
romance, were all let looſe to pre- ocupy 
the judgement and engage the paſſions of 
the expectant PUNE» 


Robert Watt was found guilty on the 
| | 4th, 
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4th, and David Downie on the 5th of the 
current month. As we had not as yet eſta- 
bliſhed a Telegraph from Edinburgh to 
London, it required near four days inſtead 
of ſo many hours to convey to the Miniſter 
the joyful tidings of ſucceſs in this farſt 
eſſay. On the next morning after the fe- 
ceipt of the diſpatches, viz. onthe 1oth of the 
month, a Special Commiſion of Oyer and 
Terminer was iſſued under the Great Seal 
of Great Britain, to enquire of certain High 
Treaſons and Miſpriſions of Treaſon within. 
the County of Middleſex, 


Some days before the opening of the 
Commiſſion, when the whole Nation was 
appalled by the deteſtable villainy of Watt, 
and the diſcovery of his daring and exten- 
five plan of rooting up and aſſuming the 
government of North Britain, by ſeizing the 
Caſtle, Judges, Magiſtrates, Banks, Ex- 
ciſe, and all that was opulent and powerful 
at Edinburgh, with ſix aſſociates, and two 
ſcore and ſeven halberts; when every 
agitated alarmiſt ſoothed and ſoftened his 


terrors 
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terrors by foreboding a bloody iſſue to the 
Special Commiſſion : when the enemies to 
Parliamentary Reform had already transferred 
the guilt of its pretended advocate Robert 
Watt to every member of every popular 
aſlociation for reform throughout the king- 
dom; when the public mind was in a blaze 
at the firſt realizing of all the horrors and 
calamities diſcovered and denounced by the 
Secret Committees; when diffidence and 
ſuſpicion prejudged, and bare difference of 
opinion ſtigmatized the traitor : then were 
the feelings and real ſentiments of loyalty 
called into aCtion by the ſolemn annuncia- 
tion of a plot to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty, 


In order to ſee diſtinctly how this horrid 
aſſaſſination plot worked its effect upon the 
minds and paſſions of an agitated and af- 
frighted public, we ſhould firſt call to our 
recollection what the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Eyre told the Grand Jury at the opening 
of the Commiſſion. © That which hath 
“given occaſion for this Commiſſion is that, 
* which is declared by a late ſtatute, name- 

« Iy, 
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« Iy, That a traitorous and deieſtable conſpi- 
* racy has been formed for ſubwerting the ex- 
Hing Laws and Conſtitution, and for intro- 
* ducing the ſyſtem of anarchy and confuſion 
« which has ſo lately prevailed in France :—a 
crime of that deep malignity, which 
e loudly calls upon the juſtice of the Na- 
e tion to interpole, for the better preſervation 
* of his Majeſty's ſacred perſon, and for ſe- 
* curing the peace and the laws and liberties 
«* of this kingdom.” Foul as was the conſpi- 
racy of Watt, it would have been difficult 
to perſuade the people, even in their preſent 
paroxyſm of credulity, that he had actually 
attempted the life of his Sovereign, His 
caſe went no further, than to verify this re- 
cital of the act in proving an attempt 70 /#b- 
vert the exiſting Laws and Conſtitution, aud 
for mtroducing the ſyſtem of anarchy and con- 
fuſion which has ſo lately prevailed in France. 
The old ſtatute which defines Treaſon 
by the law of England, is the 25th Ed- 
ward IIl. by which it is declared to be High 
Treaſon to compaſs or imagine the death of 
the King. The uniform conſtruction of 

this 
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this act has been, that the compaſſing and 
imagining muſt be manifeſted by ſome overt 
act or acts proved by two witneſles to 
have been done by the party accuſed in 
proſecution of that compaſſing or imagina- 
tion. As the late ſtatute, which gave oc- 
caſion to this Commiſſion, avers the fact 
of a treaſonable conſpiracy exiſting in the 
nation; in order to meet the preju- 
dices of the illiterate, as well as the fears 
and alarms of the inſtructed, the aſſertion 
of the Legiſlature was to be proved to go 


as well to the literal as to the conſtructive 
meaning of the Act of Edward III. 


The dramatis perſonc of this under - plot 
were all members of ſome Society for pro- 
curing a Parliamentary Reform: and as the 
conſpiracy aſſerted by the Act of Parliament 
to exiſt, was ſuppoſed, and had already 
been partly proved to have originated 
in them, every ramification of it ſprung 
neceſſarily and received life from the com- 
mon root, which was a wiſh or pretence to 
procure a Reform in Parliament. By the 

direction 
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direQion of a Juſtice (Mr. Ford), a warrant 
was procured from the Duke of Portland 
for arreſting John Peter Le Maitre, a na- 
tive of Jerſey and apprentice to a watch- 
caſe-maker; and William Higgins, appren- 
tice to a chymiſt: Smith, a bookſeller, and 
Beck, a ſadler, were alſo taken up: Upton, 
a watch-maker was the approver. The 
charge, ſupported only by the teſtimony of 
Upton, was, that theſe apprentices had 
formed the horrid project of attempting to 
aſſaſſinate his Majeſty with a poiſoned dart, 
that was to be blown through a braſs tube 
inſerted in a walking-ſtick to prevent ſuſpi- 
cion. The arrow which was produced to 
the Privy Council was examined by Mr. 
Mortimer the gunſmith, and reported by 
him to be a moſt ingenious piece of mecha- 
niſm. The priſoners were almoſt daily 
examined before the Privy Council, and 
generally in the preſence of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, Mr. Ford, and 
others. The examinations were carried on 
to the opening of the Special Commiſſion, 

and 
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and the Charge delivered to the Grand Jury, 
The ſenſation which the horror of this in- 
fernal conſpiracy naturally produced upon 
the public mind, was little calculated to 
diſannex it from the late trials at Edinburgh, 
or the bills preferred againſt members of the 
ſame ſociety to the Grand Jury under the 
Special Commiſſion. The actual reſult of theſe 
examinations was the confinement of Up- 
ton the approver. - He was known to have 
vowed vengeance againſt Le Maitre and 
Higgins, at a Committee of the Society from 
which he had been expelled for malprac- 
tices: he was known and proved to have 
acted as a ſpy to Government. The whole 
of this tremendous aſſaſſination plot was 
a malicious and artful fabrication of Upton. 
However, the innocent victims of his iniquity 
were ſtill confined; their diſcharge might 
have cleared away the impreſſions which 
their accuſation had created. The Habeas 
Corpus AR, alas! is ſtill ſuſpended. Whe- 
ther Upton or his employers and inſtiga- 
tors were the more reſponſible for this un- 
reaſonable 


© 
reaſonable and unjuſt alarm for the per- 


ſonal ſafety of our Sovereign, more tempe- 
rate times will hereafter diſcloſe, 


In the intermediate ſpace of time between 
the Parliament's having declared and aſ- 
ſerted the actual exiſtence of a conſpiracy 
to ſubvert the Government and Conſtitu+ 
tion, and the trial of thoſe individuals againſt 
whom the treaſonable charge was laid, there 
occurred a circumſtance which had nearly 
produced conſequences of the laſt import- 
ance to the Nation ; for though we be not 
warranted to charge Miniſters with the di- 
rect intent of criminating by theſe circum- 
ſtances the State Priſoners, yet cannot we 
fairly detach and diſannex them from a de- 
ſign of diſpoſing the public mind towards 
crediting the Legiſlature for aſſuming rhe ac- 
tual guilt of the accuſed, 


One of the great evils of war in a free 
country, is the encouragement given to de- 
ceit, fraud, and cruelty in procuring re- 
cruits for the ſervice, When the war is in 


itſelf 
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itſelf unpopular, the bounties to recruits 
ariſe in proportion to the general reluctance 
to enliſt, When the bounty money is at 
the higheſt, the more extenſive and ſubtle 
is the ſyſtem of turning it to account through 
all the ſubordinate gradations of the military 
brokers, from the Cofnnuſſioned Officer 
down to the unfortunate recruit, He too 
often is ſeduced by the incautious accept- 
ance of a ſcanty relict of the clipt and ſweat- 
ed bounty that at length reaches the hand 
for which it was originally intended full 
and entire. The recruiting houſes in Lon- 

don, kept by crimps and kidnappers, were 
the general ſcenes of the enormities com- 
mitted in this atrocious and inhuman traf- 
fic. Debauchery and intoxication, the gene- 
ral means of ſeduction into the engage- 
ment; force, cruelty, and ſometimes per- 
jury, the remedy againſt repentance in the 
moment of returning ſobriety and reflection; 
theſe evils will ever exiſt as long as the 
preſent recruiting ſyſtem is continued. 


In the neighbourhood of Charing Croſs 
15 


— 


| % 
is a court called Johnſon's- court, notorious 
for diſorderly and alarming ſcenes of de- 
bauchery and cruelty. Here one Mrs. 
Hanna kept for theſe purpoſes ſix houſes, 
which were contiguous, and communicated 
by ſecret avenues with one another. She 
had frequently been indicted, and was at 
this time under actual proſecution, though 
her triat had for ſome unknown reaſons 
been put off. The indignation and ſympa- 
thy of the people were arouſed by a melan- 
choly cataſtrophe in this court. The neigh- 
bourhood had for ſome days been alarmed 
by the cries of violence and murder in ſome 
of theſe houſes: from the frequency of 
ſuch occurrences, little notice and atten- 
tion were paid to the alarm. In the morn- 
ing, however, the unfortunate young man 
who had ſo frequently cried out for mercy 
was ſeen on the roof of the houſe in his 
ſhirt, in apparent great agony, as if cloſely 
purſued from within ; and upon the approach 
of his purſuers, he threw himſelf in deſpair 
from the tiles and was daſhed to pieces on 
the flags of the court, The bruiſed and 


8 disfigured 


„ 
disfigured corpſe bore every appearance of the 
unfortunate victim's having been in a gen- 
teel line of life. He was afterwards proved 
to have been at times inſane. The mob 
however felt from what they ſaw : it was fot 
others to examine how far his inſanity were 
| known, and would juſtify his detention as 


a_ recruit for his Majeſty's ſervice. The 


people aſſembled, and began to give ſymp- 
toms of alarming diſcontent :- they called 
for vengeance againſt the perſons to whoſe 
door they laid the untimely and ſhocking 
death of this young gentleman. The Ma- 
giſtrates, who firſt. arrived, made flight of 
the matter, and believed or pretended to 
believe that the: youth had thrown him- 
ſelf out of the window in the delirium of à 
fever: they took no ſtep to ſecure the per- 
ſons who had him in care, charge, or de- 
tention; at which the mob became more 
outrageous. Curioſity had brought to the 
ſpot, amongſt others, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Grey: the former being in the Commiſſion 
of the Peace ſomewhat appeaſed the mob, 
by ſigning a-warrant to ſearch-the houſe 
bg 2 of 
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of Jaques a notorious crimp, where they 
found an unfortunate wretch in the height 
of the fmall · pox, ſmothering in a loathſome 
cell: he was inſtantly removed with care, 
under the direction of a medical gentleman, 
and was found to be the ſon of a farmer 
near Maidſtone. It is preſumed that the 


other leſs diſabled victims had been removed | 


by Jaques, at the firſt appearance of the 
indignation of the mob. By the earneſt 
entreaties of Meſſrs. Sheridan and Grey, 
the mob diſperſed. for the preſent, and ap- 
peared ſatisfied with their aſſurances that the 
buſineſs ſhould be looked into, and full 
juſtice done, 'The Coroner took his inqueſt 
upon the body of the deceaſed youth, and 
the Jury brought in their verdict, Killed 
in attempting to eſcape from @ houſe of ill 
fame. 


The mob collected again in the evening, 
but were prevented by the military from 
committing any outrage: they returned, 
however, the next morning, and entirely 
gutted the houſes of theſe crimps, ſcatter- 
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ing the -furniture, bedding, and feathers 
about the court. They cried out for juſtice 
and vengeance againſt the crimps and kid- 
nappers. A detachment of the Horſe Guards 
diſperſed them, and carried ſix boys to the 
Office in Bow Street. Alarming as were 
theſe diſcontents and murmurs of the mob, 
it muſt ever appear ſurpriſing, that no ſteps 
whatever were taken by Government to 
bring forth the guilty cauſes of their com- 
plaints, in order to aſſuage or ſoften their 
juſt reſentment and indignation at theſe 
praQtices of inhumanity. Serious is the 
duty of Governors to attend to the com- 
plaints of real abuſes. Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Grey, and ſeveral other gentlemen, 
who attended at the Office in Bow Street, 
expreſſed their aſtoniſhment that no war- 
rants had been iſſued to apprehend the par- 
ties concerned in the inhuman practices, 
which had i in fact raiſed the mob, though 
Mr. Sheridan had on the preceding even- 
ing ſent to the fitting magiſtrates a liſt of 
their names, as well as of ſuch of their neigh- 
bours as Were ready to give evidence againſt 

them. 


— 
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B 
them. The _ magiſtrates declined acting, 


without particular orders from Govern- 


ment : Mr. Sheridan himſelf ſigned a war- 
rant for apprehending Jaques, ſtating the 
place where he was then ſecreted. He 
however received previous intelligence of 
the warrant, and had eſcaped before the 
officer arrived. Such conduct from Go- 
vernment was little calculated to ſuppreſs 
the now-fermented paſſions of the mob, 
The military conſtantly patrolled the ſtreets, 
and different mobs began to form in 
different places, and perhaps upon dif- 
ferent grounds: pity it is that they ſhould 
have a ju/f cauſe to murmur, This alarm 


continued for about ſix or ſeven days, in 


the courſe of which they attacked and 
Pillaged or damaged ſeveral recruiting of- 
fices, in Holborn, Shoe Lane, Bride Lane, 
Long Lane, Smithfield, Barbican, Gol- 
den Lane, Moorfields, White Chapel, Clerk- 
enwell, and Drury Lane. Some ſhots were 
fired, but generally no reſiſtance was offered 
to the military; admirable was their temper- 
ate forbearance in the midſt of ſuch inſult and 

83 provocation 


a 


provocation as will always happen from the 
actual aſſembly of an idle, curious, or male- 
volent rabble, which they have it in charge 
to diſperſe. It is to be wiſhed, that proper 
caution had been uſed to prevent provoca- 
tion being given to the people, who will 
ever act more from feeling than from 
reaſon and judgment. Steps were taken 
to look into the nature of theſe abuſes; 
though complaints were loudly made by 
ſome, that no efficient meaſures were pur- 
ſued effectually to correct them. The ſpirit 
of riot ſubſided without any further conſe- 
quences: and the Horſe Guards ceaſed to 
patrol the ſtreets. Thus the inhabitants 
of London exhibited an admirable example 
of ſteady moderation in ſtifling the vivacity 
of their emotions, and reſiſting the temp- 
tation or the ſnares laid for betraying them 
into acts of violence, 
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fait defeated—croſſes the Rhine—Stand in Bommel 
Waart—French croſs the Waal—Duke of York retreat; 
—T he Dutch want Peace— Apply for Leave to tranſport 
their Effects and Treaſures ta England — Are re- 


fuſed. | 


Ir it ever concerned the people of Eng- 
land to know the real principles, upon 
which the ſyſtem of government and the 
public intereſts of the nation were conduct- 
ed, it certainly is in that hour, in which the 
largeſt ſupplies and levies are called for; 
in which the moſt violent and ſevere mea- 
ſures are adopted by the executive and le- 
giſlative powers; in which the piteous ſo- 
lace of complaint under diſaſters is nearly 
converted into guilt and criminality. The 
utility of a freſh narrative of facts con- 
ſiſts leſs in the advantage of minute de- 
tail, than in the opportunity of tracing to 
the real and genuine ſource, the ſpirit and 
principle which produced them: my object 
is not to retail the minute circumſtances 
which have attended the great national oc- 
currences, but to ſhew in what mauner they 
form a part of the general ſyſtem, and there- 

fore 
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fore neceſſarily draw with them conſe- 
quences which involve the deareſt intereſts 
ef the people. 


The real ground of action in this new 
ſyſtem was the prevention of a parliamen- 
tary reform; the adviſers and conductors 
of it aſſumed, that an attempt to reform the 
popular repreſentation would at once let in 
the whole ocean of horrors and difaſters of 
the French revolution. To keep up there» 


fore in the nation a hatred and dread of 


the French revolutionary ſyſtem, they fa- 
tally involved them in a moſt bloody and 
ruinous war abroad, and at home they at- 
tempted to afhx the criminality of high trea- 
ſon upon attempts to procure a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people, 


We have ſeen with aſtoniſhment and 
grief all the powers of our government, in 
deſpite of diſaſter, failure and impracticabi- 
lity, combined to prevent pacification, and 
to father upon the nation the odium and eri- 


minality of a conſpiracy to overturn its 
gOVErns 
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government, and deſtroy its conſtitution, 
Such we have ſeen to be the unlimited con- 
fidence in the Miniſter, that, at his bare aſ- 
ſurance, the two Houſes of Parliament have 
pledged their faith and credit with the public 
for the real exiſtence of this horrid conſpi- 
racy : ſo prodigal were they of their confis 
dence as to forego even the decent form of 
inveſtigating the ex parte evidence that was 
to be ſubmitted to the Select Committees, 
upon whoſe reports the neceſſary meaſures 
were to be adopted. It is however as no- 
torious as it is incredible, that the bill for 
ſuſpendling the Habeas Corpus Act, which is 
grounded upon the averment of #he conſ pi: 
racy baun been actually formed, received 
the Royal Aſſent (on the 23d of May) 
about three weeks before the Reports from 
the Committees were made to both Houſes. 
Happy is it for the nation, that the Mi- 
miſter's aſſurance did not attempt one ſtep 
further, and recommend an enumeration of 
the names of the conſpirators in the Act, 
Which vould have ſuperſeded the neceſſity 


> n the priſoners to trial. To couny 
teract 


5 


teract and defeat the effects of ſuch mini- 
ſterial influence in Parliament, is the avowed 
object of every aſſociation for parliamentary 
reform: this legiſlative charge of a traitor- 
ous conſpiracy has unfortunately brought 
the governors and governed into a full col- 
liſion; nor has either party as yet reco- 
vered from the violence of the concuſſion. | 


I have already ſpoken of the ſucceſs of 
the firſt eſſay to cruſk the ſpirit of reform, 
in the condemnation of Watt and Downie 
at Edinburgh. Though the confidence of 
the Miniſtry in the effect of this firſt 
experiment was ſuch, that within twelve 
hours after they had received the accounts 
the whole line of batteries were opened upon 
the different reforming ſquadrons, by ſealing 
the ſpecial commiſſion ; yet, to the more re- 
flecting, the fame proſpect of ſucceſs did 
not preſent itſelf, from a ſimilar operation 
on the ſouth as on the north of the Tweed, 
However ſtrong the ſimilarity of | guilt, 
however congenial the ſpirit and diſpoſi- 
tion of the acculers and accuſed, however 


0 111 aggra- 
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aggravated the circumſtances, by numbers, 
power, talents, influence, and opportunity, 
of the ſouthern beyond the northern con- 
ſpirators, yet there exiſted the greateſt of all 
poſſible differences in producing the ulti- 
mate effect, the direct operation of the in- 
fluence of the accuſers upon thoſe who 
were to try the accuſed, It is the pride and 
boaſt of an Engliſhman, that, if perſecuted 
or accufed unjuſtly, he ſhall ſecure himſelf 
in trial by a free, diſintereſted and uninflu- 
enced Jury; could he thus plume himſelf 
in his ſurety, were his jurors to be nomi- 
nated by his acculers ? 


In Scotland, the different method of 
chooſing a Jury from that uſed in England 
fully accounts for a diſſimilarity of verdicts : 
the Sheriff of Edinburgh is always a lawyer, 
appointed by and removable from his office 
at the will of the Crown: he is a Judge both 
in civil and criminal matters: it is by vir- 
tue of his warrants that malefactors are ori- 
ginally apprehended and brought before him 
for examination; and upon finding cauſe by 
him, 
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him, they are committed to gaol for 
trial, He likewiſe makes out a liſt of forty- 
five perſons, from which number fifteen 
are choſen. by the Lord Chief Juſtice to 
try the priſoner. Well indeed might the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland boaſt, that this 
law was better calculated to puniſh State 
crimes than that of England, and ſeriouſly 
recommend it to the adoption of his employ- 
ers. It would indeed inſure, without riſk, 
chance, or doubt, a full coincidence with 
the Reports of Secret Committees, and an 
unqualified adoption of the ſenſe of any Mi- 
niſter's majority in Parliament. 


_ Engliſhmen, who under the blackeſt of 
accuſations find a ſerenity in conſcious in- 
nocence, becauſe they know that an unin- 
fluenced Jury will try them, are well juſti- 
tied in viewing their Repreſentatives in 
Parliament as the Grand Inqueſt of the Na- 
tion: they inſiſt upon having as much ſecu- 
rity for impartiality and firmneſs from their 
attornies and ſtewards, whom they depute to 

6 arbi- 
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arbitrate and manage their concerns, as they 
find in twelve freeholders out of the reach 
6f bias or influence from the enjoyment 
or proſpect of place, penſion, or patronage, 
diſentangled from every view or engage- 
ment of party, and looking down with in- 
difference and contempt upon the frowns, 
menaces, or allurements of the great. The 
advocates for parliamentary reform ſee no 
| ſecurity for the intereſts of the people, but 
when they ſhall be really intruſted with 
fuch perſons as can attend to them with the 
unfettered freedom of an Engliſh Jury. 
They claim the right of challenging every 
man within the bias or influence of an in- 
tereſt which is not emphatically their own: 
they will difide in every ſteward or attor- 
ney who acts for their rival or opponent ; 
who receives pay from him; who even 
enjoys his confidence: they will give up 
their freedom from the moment they can 
be charged with a Court conſpiracy, and 
tried for it by the appointees of the ma- 
naͤgers of the plot: their ſenſes are not yet 
. F ſufli- 
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fiiſRciently refined to diſcriminate the time: 
or the force of the electric ſhock at every 
link down to the extremity of the chain 
that is faſtened in the Exchequer. Under 
a charge made by Royal Proclamation, re- 
ported to be well founded by Secret Com- 
mittees of Parhament, and declared to exiſt 
by an Act of the Legiſlature, an Engliſhman 
would equally foreſee his fate, whether to 
be tried by fifteen Privy Counſellors, fifteerr 
Members of the Secret Committees, or 


fifteen Scotch Jurymen appointed by the 


Officer of the Crown. The great queſtion! 
between the repreſentatives and the repre- 


ſented was now brought to a fair and awfut 


iſſue, before an Engliſh Jury, whether the 
treaſonable conſpiracy, announced in the 
King's meſſage to Parliament, reported to 
have been formed by Select Committees of 
both Houſes, and declarcd poſitively to 


exiſt by Act of Parliament, have or have not, 


really exiſted? The queſtion involves the 
fate of the Britiſh empire; it tries the con- 
fidence of the Nation in their repreſenta- 
tives as now conſtructed; it determines 

| whether 
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whether that conſtruction ſhall remain un- 
reformed. 


Upon the opening of the Commiſſion *, 
and the ſwearing in of the Grand Jury, Lord 
Chief Juſtice Eyre gave them a very ſolemn 
charge, which was ſo much admired by the 
gentlemen of the Grand Jury, that by their 
deſire, even before the trials, it was printed 
and circulated through the nation. Having 
been thus publiſhed, pending the proceed- 
ings, as a pamphlet, it became open to cri- 
ticiſm, and gave riſe to ſome very pointed 
ſtrictures, which I ſhall hereafter have ſome 
occaſion to mention, He expreſsly tells 
the Grand Jury, That which hath given 
© occaſion for this Commiſſion, is that which 


* There were preſent Sir James Eyre, Knt. Sir Ar- 
chibald Macdonald, Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer; Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knt. one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer; Sir Naſh Groſe, Knt. one of the 
Judges of the King's Bench; Sir Francis Buller, Bart. 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas; and Sir 
Foulden Lawrence, one of the Judges of the King's 
Bench, and other his Majeſty's Juſtices, &c. 
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© is declared by a late ſtatute, namely, 
tc that a traitorous and deteſtable conſpiracy has 
&« been formed for ſubverting the exifting laws 
« and conſtitution, and for introducing the / 
& zem of anarchy and confuſion which has ſo lale- 
« ly prevailed in France.” The very ground 
of the Commiſſion eſſentially reſts upon the 
truth of this recital in the Act of Parliament, 
aad it would have been natural to aſſume 
that the truth of that recital depended upon 


the credit given to the reports of the Select 


Committees, before whom all the papers, 
plans and proceedings of the conſpirators 
were laid. But the aſſurances of the Mi- 
niſter ſuperſeded the neceſſity of awaiting 
theſe reports, and the Act paſſed before they 
were made. 


The peculiarity of this Commiſſion, under 
which the State priſoners were to be tried, 
muſt be taken in its national point of view: 
I ſhall therefore attend but ſlightly, if at all, 
to the facts produced in evidence at the trials, 
which might without material conſequence 
to the State have tended to acquit or cri- 

* minate 
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minate the priſoners. The queſtion in all 
theſe trials to be determined was, properly 
| ſpeaking, the truth or falfity of the Parlia- 
ment in aſſerting, that a traitorous and de- 
teſtable conſpiracy has been formed for ſub- 
verting the exiſting laws and conſtitution, and 
for intreducing the anar chy and confuſion which 
has ſo lately prevailed in France; for the con- 
viction or acquittal of the priſoners ceaſed 
to be the caſe of an indifferent perſon in- 
dicted under a particular Act of Parliament, 
which declares a new crime, or affixes to it a 
new puniſhment. The Act was paſſed with 
the immediate view and intention of crimi- 
nating the individuals who were the objects 
of the preſent proſecution. It was not an 
Act to declare or make any new offence: the 
Lord Preſident affured the Grand Jury, that 
this A had given occaſion to this Commiſſion: 
and from the circumſtances already noticed, 
the whole wore the appearance of a State 
plan, to bring under the guilt of high trea- 
ſon the perſons moſt active and forward in 
the cauſe of parliamentary reform. They 
had ſeized all the papers of the different ſo- 
cieties, 


("Js 


cieties, and the perſons of their ſecretaries 
and chief promoters. Before they began 
this parliamentary manceuvre, there re- 
mained no doubt, whether all the neceſ- 
ſary parties to the plot were ſecured : no 
man fled; there was no concealment of 
papers; no denial of the facts which 
were attempted to be conſtrued into trea- 
fon. Parliament then, in immediate con- 
templation of the arreſts of theſe per- 


ſons and the ſeizure of their papers, at the 


inſtigation of the Miniſter, declares that 4 
traitarous conſpiracy is formed : that is, by 
thoſe who then were in confinernent, or 
others who were afterwards taken into cuſ- 
tody. It is ſelf-evident, that the Legiſla- 
ture had no other traitorous conſpiracy in 
contemplation, than ſuch as they judged 
theſe priſoners to be implicated in: the Act, 
therefore, as far as a recital will operate, 
was not only a charge, but a poſitive aver- 
ment of their guilt, and of this the Lord Pre- 
ſident fairly warned the Grand Jury. I 
* hardly need give you this caution, that 
| 6 bf though 
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* though it has been expreſsly declared by 
* the higheſt authority, that there do exiſt 
in this country men capable of meditat- 
ing the deſtruction of the conſtitution 
under which we live, that declaration, 
being extra-judicial, is not a ground upon 
* which you ought to proceed.” The 
truth, and conſequently the validity of this 
legiſlative declaration became in fact the 
ſole queſtion to be tried: happy was it for 
the people, that there was within themſelves 
a tribunal to decide the fate of thoſe that 
had already been charged with and pre- 
judged guilty of high treaſon by the per- 
ſons called their repreſentatives, guardians, 
and protectors. The criſis becomes truly 
awful, when in a repreſentative government 
the repreſented are driven to the alarming al- 
ternative of delivering up their innocent fel- 
low-citizens to the executioner, or proclaim- 
ing, by the verdict of their country“, that the 

moſt 


* This is legally and conſtitutionally true; for 


when the Clerk of the Arraigns has read the indictment 
te 
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moſt ſolemn AQts of their repreſentatives and- 
rulers are falſe and conſequently unjuſt. 
When therefore in ſuch a caſe, after a fair 
trial of the avowed principals in a conſpira- 
cy, after the full evidence of every fact and 
circumſtance connected with the conſpiracy, 
and of the words, acts and writings of the 
conſpirators, THE COUNTRY acquits the 
priſoners, ſhe pronounces in effect and ſub- 
ſtance a concluſive and awful judgment, 
that they were innocent of the charge, of 
which the legiſlature had prejudged the 
guilt ;—a judgment confirming the intui- 
tive penetration of Mr. Sheridan, who in 
the firſt ſhock of alarm aſſerted in the 
Houſe of Commons, that the conſpiracy had 
no other exiſtence than in the foul imagination of 


his Majeſty's Miniſters, 
In the preſent agitated and diſtreſſed ſtate 


to the priſoner, who is thereupon arraigned, and has 
pleaded Not guilty, he tells the Jury, that the priſoner 
hath put himſelf for his trial upon God and his Coun- 
try, which country you . | 
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of the Britiſh empire, the great movements 
from the helm muſt be ſteadily viewed and 
vigorouſly ated upon in all their conſe. 
. quences and effects. The nation is ſtunned 
with the din of alarm : every thinking man 
is convinced that danger ſomewhere exiſts ; 
the violence of the cauſe announces violence 
in the effect. The cement cf the Britiſh 
conſtitution, by which the parts are united, 
is compoſed of the affetionate ſubmiſſion of 
the people to their Sovereign, their defe- 


rence for the Peers, and their confidence in 


their Repreſentatives. What therefore can 
ſo irreſiſtibly lead to a diſſolution of the go- 
vernment, as to bring into direct iſſue a 
charge and judgment of the governors 
againſt the governed for a traitorous con- 
ſpiracy, which being the higheſt of all polt- 
tical crimes, 1s puniſhed with the extremity 
of human rigour? For man in the full ex- 
tent of tyrannical malice cannot carry ven- 
geance beyond the deprivation of life, for- 
tune and reputation, In the preſent fury 
of prepoſſeſſion, the warnings and predic- 

tions. 
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tions even of the greateſt. men of the age 


have like oil but invigorated the flame“. 


The 


* The reader will judge how far the preſent circum- 
ſtances approach in reality to the caſes upon which the 
great intellectual luminary John Locke has diſplayed 
ſuch a blaze of irreſiſtible truth. When we find a man 
endued with that ſtrength of mind, that almoit excels 
human intuition, ſo perſpicuous and deciſive upon 
theſe ſubjects of modern heated controverſy, with im- 
mediate reference to the Britiſh Conſtitution, raſh as 
dangerous would it be to charge him with falſity in 
reaſoning or imprudence in publiſhing. Z£Zzche on Civil 
Government, b. ii. c. 9. Whenever the Legi/lators en- 
« deavour to take away and deſiroy the property of the 
te people, or to reduce them to ſlavery under arbitrary 
c power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of war with 
““ the people, who are thereupon abſolved from any 
ce farther obedience, and are left to the common re- 
« fuge which God hath provided for all men againſt 
« force and violence. Whenſoever, therefore, the 
« Legiſlative ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of 
« ſociety z and either by ambition, fear, folly or cor- 
© ruption, endeavour to gra themſelves, or put into the 
« hands of any «ther, an abſolute fewer over the lives, 
« liberties, and eſtates of the people; by this breach of 
“ truſt they forfeit the power the people had put into 
4 their hands for quite contrary ends, and it devolves 
© to the people, who have a right to reſume their ori- 
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The fact exiſts, and with terror flaſhes con- 


viction upon the moſt obdurate. Certain 
men 


ginal liberty, and by the eſtabliſhment of the new 
Legiſlative (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) provide for 
their own ſafety and ſecurity, which is the end for 
which they are in ſociety. What I have ſaid here 
concerning the Legiſlative in general, holds true alſo 
concerning the ſupreme Executor, who, having a 
double truſt put in him, both to have a part in the 
legiſlative and the ſupreme execution of the law, 
acts againſt both when he goes about to ſet up his 
own arbitrary will as the law of the ſociety. He act 
alſo contrary to his truſt, when he either employs the 
force, treaſure, and offices of the ſociety, to corrupt 
the Repreſentatives, and gain them to his purpoſes; 
or openly .pre-engages the Elefors, and preſcribes 
to their choice ſuch whom he has by ſolicitations, 
threats, promiſes, or otherwiſe won to his deſigns ; 
and employs them to bring in ſuch who have pro- 
miſed before-hand what to vote and what to enact. 
Thus, to regulate Candidates and Electors, and new- 
model the ways of election, what is it but to cut up 
the government by the roots, and poiſon the very 
fountain of public ſecurity? For the people having 
reſerved to themſelves the choice of their Repreſen- 
tatives, as the fence to their properties, could do it 
for no other end but that they might always be 
freely choſen, and, ſo choſen, freely act and adviſe 

| | | « as 
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men have aſſociated for the purpoſe, or, as 
their opponents lay, under a pretence of 

procuring 
as the neceſſity of the commonwealth and the pub- 
& lic good ſhould, upon examination and mature de- 
56 bate, be judged to require.” 

And to the objection that this hypotheſis lays a fer- 
ment for frequent rebellion he anſwers, firſt, © When 
te the people are made miſerable, and find themſelves 
« expoſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary power, cry up 
« thejr governors as much as you will for ſons of Ju- 
ce piter, let them be ſacred and divine, deſcended or 
& authoriſed from heaven; give them out for whom or 
« what you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The people 
« generally ill. treated and contrary to right, will be 
* ready upon any occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a bur- 
& den that fits heavy upon them. They will wiſh and 
& ſeek for the opportunity, which in the change, weak- 
* nefs and accidents of human affairs ſeldom delays 
““ long to offer itſelf. 

& Secondly, revolutions happen not upon every little 
© miſmanagement in public affairs. Great miſtakes in 
ce the ruling part, many wrong and inconvenient laws, 
&« and all the /lips of human frailty, will be borne by the 
te people without mutiny or murmur. But if a long 
© train of abuſes, prevarications and artifices, all tend- 
e ing the ſame way, make the deſign viſible to the peo- 
« ple, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, 
and fee whither they are going, 'tis not to be won- 
** dered, that they ſhould then rouſe themſelves, and 
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procuring a reform in the repreſentation of 
the people. Such a meaſure would inevi- 


10 
«c 


cc 


tably 


endeavour to put the rule into ſuch hands, which 
may ſecure to them the ends for which government 
was at firſt erected. 

« But if,” continues he, * they who fay it lays a 


& foundation for rebellion, mean that it may occaſion 
& civil wars or inteſtine broils, to tell the people they 
* are abſolved from obedience, when illegal attempts 
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are made upon their liberties or properties, and may 
oppoſe the unlawful violence of thoſe who were their 
magiſtrates, when they invade their properties con- 
trary to the truſt put in them; and that therefore 
this doctrine is not to be allowed, being fo. deſtruc- 
tive to the peace of the world : they may as well ſay 
upon the ſame ground, that honeſt men may not op- 
poſe robbers or pirates, becauſe this may occaſion 
diſorder or bloodſhed. If any mi/-hief eome in ſuch 
caſes, it is not to be charged upon him who de- 
fends his own right, but on him that invades his 
neighbour's. If the innocent honeſt man muſt quietly 
quit all he has for peace ſake, to him who will lay 
violent hands upon it, I deſire it may be conſidered, 
what a kind of peace there will be in the world, 
which conſiſts only in violerce and rapine; and 
which 1s to be maintained only for the benefit of 
robbers and oppreſſors. 


To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that the people be- 
| ce ing 
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tably deprive many of the Members of their 
ſeats, and defeat the purpoſes and deſigns of 
the preſent ſyſtem of adminiſtration. Par- 
liament at their inſtigation proclaim theſe 
men guilty of high treaſon : for to de- 
clare by Act of Parliament that a traitorous 
conſpiracy has been formed, when all the 
principal conſpirators and their papers are 


“ ing ignorant, and always diſcontented, to lay the 


© foundation of government in the unſteady opinion 


« and uncertain humour of the people, is to expole it 
« to certain ruin; and no gevernment will be able long ts 


6% ſubſet, if the people may ſet up a new Legiſlative 


« whenever they take offence at the old one. To this 1 


« anſwer, Quite the contrary. People are not ſo eaſily 
« got out of their old forms, as ſome are apt to ſuggeſt. 
* They are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the 
& acknowledged faults in the frame they have been ac- 
te cuitomed to. And if there be any original defects, 
« or adventitious ones introduced by time or corrup- 
« tion ; *tis not an eaſy thing to get them changed, even 
e when all the world fees there is an opportunity for 
tte it. This ſlowneſs and averſion in the people to quit 
te their old Conſtitutions, has in the many revolutions 
« which have been ſeen in this kingdom, in this and 
« former ages, ſtill kept us to, or, after ſome interval 
« of fruitleſs attempts, ſtill brought us back again to 
{our old Legiſlative of King, Lords and Commons.” 
taken 
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taken into cuſtody, is in fact to declare the 
individuals guilty of the treaſon, ſince no 
other conſpiracy is pretended to have ex- 
iſted than this in which the priſoners were 
principals. The only defenſive weapon of 
an Engliſhman againſt the oppreſſion of his 
governors is the trial by jury. But if at- 
ter a verdict of acquittal he be ſtill treated 
as a traitor or felon, if the Act averring the 
exiſtence of the ſpecific crime of which he 
has been fully and fairly acquitted, ſtand 
unrepealed, perhaps renewed upon the firſt 
records of the nation, who ſhall convince 


the people that their Repreſentatives have 


faithfully preſerved and guarded their rights 


and liberties? This is their only truſt; and 


dreadful in the extreme will be the breach 
of it. If Great Britain have a domeſtic 
enemy, he is the man who countenances, 
provokes or co- operates in the breach. 
The progreſs of the formation and develop- 
ing of this conſpiracy cannot be too cloſely 
attended to. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, in his 
p charge 
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charge to the Grand Jury, confined himſelf 
to ſuch high treaſon alone, which by 25 
Ed. III. is deſcribed by the words, com- 
paſſmg and imagining the death of the King. 
They therefore were directed to find no 
bill true, which contained a charge of any 
other ſpecies of offence than this ſpecific 
treaſon, of compaſſing and imagining the 
death of the King. It was, however, ob- 
ſerved by the acute and ſolid commentator 
upon this charge, that the learned Judge * 

had 


; * Vide the Charge.—* If a conſyiracy to depoſe or 
« to impriſon the King, to get his perſon into the power 
« of the conſpirators, or to procure an invaſion of 
e the kingdom, involves in it the compaſſing and ima- 
« gining of his death; and if ſteps taken in proſecution 
e of ſuch a conſpiracy are rightly deemed overt acts of 
« the treaſon of imagining and compaſling the King's 
« death; need I add, that if it ſhould appear that it has 


© entered into the heart of any man, who is a ſubject 


&© of this country, to deſign to overthrow the whole Go- 
te yernment of the country, to pull down and ſubvert 
« from its very foundations the Britiſh monarchy, that 
« glorious fabric which it has been the work of ages to 
« erect, maintain, and ſupport z which has been ce- 
« mented with the beſt blood of our anceſtors : to deſign 

« ſuch 
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had © preſented us with a queſtion, which 
is no doubt of the utmoſt magnitude and 
« importance. Is the proceeding,” ſays he, 
<* thus defcribed, matter of high treaſon, or 
ig it not? It confeſſedly does not come 


* ſuch a horrible ruin and devaſtation, which no King 
& could ſurvive, a crime of ſuch a magnitude, that no 
te [awgiver in this country hath ever ventured to con- 
« template in its whole extent; need I add, I ſay, that 
« the complication and the enormous extent of ſuch a 
« defign will not prevent its being diſtinctly ſeen, that 
« the compaſſing and imagining the death of the King 
is involved in it, is in truth of its very eſſence ? 

„ This is too plain a caſe to require further illuftra- 
ce tion from me. If any man of plain ſenſe, but not 
« converſant with ſubjects of this nature, ſhould feel 
<« himſelf diſpoſed to aſk, whether a conſpiracy of this 
nature is to be reached by this medium only; whether 
« it is a ſpecific treaſon to compaſs and imagine the death 
« of the King, and nt a ſpecific treaſon to conſpire to 
« ſubvert the monarchy itſelf; I anfwer, that the ſtatute 
„ of Edw. III. by which we are governed, hath not de- 
« clared this (which, in all juſt theory of treaſon, is the 
* greateſt of all treaſons) to be high treaſon. 

« I faid no lawgiver had ever ventured to contem- 
« plate it in its whole extent. Ihe Seditio Regni, 
ce ſpoken of by ſome of our ancient writers, comes the 
ec nearelt to it, but falls far ſhort of it.” 


3 «within 
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« within the remoter inſtances, upon which 
© there have been adjudged caſes.” And 
from the confeſſions and avowals of the 
Lord Chief Juſtice he drew this concluſion: 
« Hence it follows, with the moſt irreſiſtible 
« evidence, that that which the flatute by 
% which we are bound has not declared to be 
« treaſon, that which no Lawyer has ever ven- 
& tured to contemplate, can never be conſtrued 
&« into treaſon till all law is annihilated, and 
« all maxims of juriſprudence are trampled 
under foot and deſpiſed,” The public 
will be for ever grateful to this learned and 
judicious critic for his naked expoſition of 
a ſubject, which had been produced by the 
learned judge in a very queſtionable form, un- 
der all the impoſing pomp of official ſolem- 
nity. © The plain reaſon of all this is, that the 
Chief Juſtice ſuſpected, that the treaſons 
e deſcribed in the ſtat. 25 Edw. III. or thoſe 
* founded upon precedents, or deducible 
from adjudged caſes, even with the addi- 
tion of the Chief Juſtice's new Conftruc- 
* tive Treaſons, founded, as he confeſles, 


upon no law, precedent, or caſe, and 


* which 


* 
v 
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© which therefore is in reality no treaſon, 
did not afford ſufficient ground of crimi- 
* nation againſt the priſoners. He is there- 
“ fore obliged to leave the plain road, and 
« travel out of the record. No law, no de- 
« Auction of law, that could be forced or 
© drawn out of a mere view of the ſtatute, 


& would anſwer the purpoſes of the Special 
„ Commiſſion.” 


The firſt bill of inditment preſented to 
the Grand Jury included twelve perſons“, 
againſt all of whom they found a true bill. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice had ſaid, in his 
charge, that high treaſon was 7he great 
crime againſt ſalth, duty, and human ſociety : 
conſequently the perſons guilty of it muſt be 
perſons dangerous to the welfare of the ſo- 
ciety in which they move and act at large. 
Vet it is a ſingular circumſtance, that, not- 


Thomas Hardy, John Horne Tooke, John Auguſ- 
tus Bonney, Steward Kydd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas 
Wardle, Thomas Holcroft, John Richter, Matthew 
1 John Thelwall, Richard Hodgſon, John Baxter. 


withſtanding 
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withſtanding the heinouſneſs of the offence, 
and that his Majeſty was eſpecially em- 
powered by the late ſtatute ſuſpending the 
operation of the Habeas Corpus Act, to 
ſecure and detain ſuch perſons, as he ſuſ- 
pected were conſpiring againſt his perſon 
and government, four of thoſe againſt 
whom the bill was found were ſtill per- 
mitted to be at large. Mr. Holcroft, one 
of them, ſome time after the bill had been 
found, reſiſted his friends' moſt urgent 
importunities and the faireſt opportunity 
of making his eſcape. His conſcious in- 
nocence brought him into court to make 
a voluntary ſurrender of his perſon, which 
was reluctantly accepted of by the court; ſo 
Nittle dangerous in fat to the Government 
and Conſtitution were theſe State delin- 
quents in the eyes of their very proſecu- 
tors! Tt is a circumſtance big with porten- 
tous conſequences, when high treaſon is 
trifled with, as if ſwords, racks and poiſon 
were introduced as'playthings to a nurſery. 
The Grand Jury afterwards found ſeparate 

| 35 3 bills 
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bills againſt four other perſons*, which were 
all the bills returned, 


The feelings of the public mind were 
unuſually engaged in the impending fate of 
the State priſoners. The emotions of thoſe 
who reflected upon the ſubje&t were as 
uniformly oppolite as the operations of the 
magnet. The weight of prejudice againſt 
them was in exact proportion to the credu- 
lity of the multitude duped into the belicf 
of the Miniſter's aſſurances : inſomuch that 
the papers in the pay of the Treaſury 
ſeldom ſpoke of the priſoners but as guilty 
of high treaſon. 


To ſolicit benefactions for the families 
of the unfortunate ſufferers was holden out 
as an actual participation of their guilt. 
This was general manceuvring, which it 
was feared might loſe its effect before the 
trials would commence. In order however 
to keep up a proper degree of fermentation 


James Martin, John Hillier, John Philip Frank- 
loe, Thomas Spence. | 
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in the public ſpirit, Le Maitre, Higgins, 
and Upton were frequently examined, and 
always remanded to priſon for further exa- 
mination #, To have declared this under- 
plot a perjured piece of iniquity, would not 
have anſwered either the wiſh or the deſign 
of connecting it with the grand conſpiracy 
to overturn the whole fabrick. The inge- 
nuity however of the managers of this 
piece with reſpect to Robert Watt was ad- 
mirable : having given a valuable conſidera- 

tion for the ſervices of this ill-fated miſcreant 
during his life, they held themſelves enti- 
tled to draw every advantage out of him 
even after his death. 


As the conviction of Watt ſeemed to have 
regulated the opening of the Special Com- 
miſhon, ſo the progreſs of that Commiſſion 
appeared to have decided the period of his 
exiſtence, He was executed in the direct 
mid-interval between the finding of the bills 


They were ſaid to have been committed upon a 
charge of High Treaſon, for being Members of the 
Correſponding Society. x 
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by the Grand Jury and the commencement 
of the trials of the principal conſpirators. 
Sufficient evidence had not come out at 
Watt's trial to connect his guilt with that 
of the twelve State priſoners againſt whom 
the indictment for the grand conſpiracy had 
been found. As this hired blood-fecker 
was the dupe of his own avarice and deceit, 
{o was he made the wanton ſacrifice of the 
diſappointments, errors and cruelty of his 
employers. It is a known fact, that their 
original deſign was to have firſt proceeded 
againſt Stoke, who was a Member of the 
Friends of the People, and had eſcaped: 
he was to have been tried, and would pro- 
bably have been convicted upon the evi- 
dence of Robert Watt, who had actually 
informed, and was to have been admitted 
as King's evidence againſt him, This plan 
however failed, to the ſevere coſt of the 
venal informer. The emotions of the 
people of Scotland upon his conviction, 
were upon expericnce not found very pro- 
miſing to the ſucceſs of the enſuing ſcenes. 


The odious character of a ſpy, to ſeduce, 


entrap, 
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entrap, and then betray his fellow citizens, 
had ſtifled every ſentiment of pity or ex- 
pectancy to make his caſe common with 
that of others, who did not at leaſt lie un- 
der this fouleſt ſtigma of degraded nature. 
It was now generally known, that Watt had 
ſolicited the men of Perth to give him an 
order for 4000 ſpears, which they declined, 
notwithſtanding he had attempted to affix 
this charge upon them, 'The public was 
alſo daily more and more convinced, that 
Watt acted not from any ſincerity in the 
cauſe of Reform, but that whatever he did 
himſelf, or prompted others to do in it, 
was with a proſpe& of converting it to 
the inhuman purpoſes of his baſe deſigns. 
With a view to them, he had ever re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe his name to any of the 
popular Societies, alleging, that the par- 
ticular reaſons which prevented him would 
proportionally augment his zeal in perſuad- 
ing others to enter amongſt them, 


What the conviction by a Scottiſh Jury 


could not accompliſh, was attempted to be 


1 elklected 
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effected by the confeſſion and laſt dying 
ſpeech of the malefactor. Every affectation 
of ſincerity and ſeriouſneſs was laviſhed 
upon this coarſe Grub-ſtreet ſtratagem, to 
delude the people into a belief, that this 
protomartyr to the popular cauſe was joint- 
ly implicated with the indicted priſoners 
in the Tower in the grand conſpiracy to 
overturn the Government and Conſtitution, 
Immediately after his execution, was pub- 
liſhed BY AUTHORITY, The Declaration and 
Confeſſion of Robert Watt, written, ſubſcribed, 
and delivered by himſelf the Evening before his 
Execution at Edinburgh, Oct. 15, 1794, 
* atteſted by the Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of 
the Unrverſity of Edinburgh, and the Rev. 
T. S. Jones, one of the Miniſters of Lady 
Glenorchie's Chapel. The impoſing air of 
truth attempted to be conveyed by announ- 
cing the atteſtation of two reſpectable di- 
vines, was an effort too contemptible to be 
ſpoken of. Their ſeeing and atteſting a 


It was delivered in time to the Sheriff to have pro- 
cured a reſpite, if not a pardon, had his employers 
thought he could have further ſerved their ends. 


writing 
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writing ſigned by Robert Watt of this pur- 
port, is highly probable : nor is it unlikely 
that the paper was really of Watt's writing : 
but it is evident as the ſun in its meri- 
dian, that the greater part of it is a maſs of 
falſity and deception, which probably was 
his laſt effort to eſcape the gallows, which 
his former villainies had now ſo nearly 
brought him to: he loſt his life for his 
impotency to deceive and diſſemble more 
than he already had. 


An upright written confeſſion on the 
awful and conſcious verge of eternity, is a 
pledge of ſincerity left by the departed to 
his ſurviving friends, that is ſeldom queſ- 
tionel, and never ſlighted. But when we 
find a perſon convicted of the higheſt civil 
crimes againſt his country, actuated by ava- 
rice, pride and malice to: others; prac- 
tiſing deceit to enſnare the innocent, coun- 
terfeiting zeal to drive the haſty to extre- 
mities, and betraying by aſſumed cordiality 
the unwary and guileleſs ; attempting ex- 
tortion upon his employers, and giving 

U 4 falſe 
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| falſe evidence againſt thoſe, who had re- 
ſiſted his ſolicitations to evil, were truely 
ſubjects of much humiliation to a ſincere 
and penitent chriſtian. As much injury as 
had been done to others, ſo much forgive- 
neſs was to be entreated, and reſtitution 
made. In lieu of this, we find a diſſerta- 
tion upon the extraordinary graces conferred 
by God upon this faithful ſervant, his de- 
vational frame of mind, and apoſtolieal exer- 
tions in eftabl/bing the worſhip of God in fa- 
milies who never had it before. That it might 
not be all panegyric, he at laſt owns ſome- 
thing about himſelf of human weakneſs, 
« Theſe ſoul exerciſes leſs or more have conti- 
* nued with me, amidſt grievous provocations 
% and fore backſiidings.” He admits himſelf 
actuated by ſome vanity and ambition. When 
he began to think that his employers were 
ſerious in their intentions to ſacrifice him to 
his own baſe arts and deceptions, he flew 
in this laſt refort to the extremity of his 
old practices. He had once failed in his 
attempt to extort a thouſand pounds out of 
his plot-hunting paymaſters ; but deſpaired 
| | not 
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not at preſent of their final indulgence and 
reward, if he could but acquire credit for 
the extenſion of the conſpiracy throughout 
the Britiſh empire, as well as he had for 
its exiſtence in Edinburgh. He full well 
knew the luſtful cravings of his former em- 
ployers after any information that would 
frighten the public at this particular time 
into a belief of the grand conſpiracy. To 
keep up to the ' laſt a conſiſtency with his 
former character, he riſked his fate upon 
the moſt impudent and incredible of all 
diſcoveries. It was nothing to confeſs what 
he had been convicted of, viz. that with 
forty-ſeven ſpears and ſix men he had taken 
ſome ſteps towards ſeizing the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, the Juſtices and Magiſcrates, 
and overturning the government of North 
Britain. Now, for the good of the nation, 
he diſcloſes what had eſcaped the diſcover- 
ing furor of our inventive Cabinet, eluded 
the covetous zeal of each mercenary Argus, 
and even baffled the buſy patriotiſm of Mr. 
Reeves's two thouſand aſſociations. He 
had brought matters to ſuch maturity, that 

there 
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there remained almoſt nothing to do for the 
execution of the whole, but a vifit to England 
by intelligent and confidential perſons. The 
firſt movement was intended to be made in Edin- 
burgh, London and Dublin, while every town 
throughout the kingdoms was in readineſs to 
act according to the plan, on the very firſt no- 
lice, which was to be given by couriers dil. 


patched by expreſs. 


When we caſt our eyes upon the mea- 
ſures adopted by Adminiſtration within 
theſe laſt two years, to acquire information 
of real, or to collect tales of imaginary plots 
and conſpiracies ; when we paſs in review 
the herds of ſpies and informers which have 
infeſted the three kingdoms within that pe- 
_ riod ; when we reckon up the numbers of 
arreſts and examinations public and private ; 
when we peruſe the trials of thoſe proſecut- 
ed for State offences, and refle& upon the 
maſs of evidence, the combination of talent 
and influence employed at the bar, and the 
unprecedented number of witneſſes and 
cart loads of written evidence brought 
: againſt 
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againſt them; and then reflect, that not one 
ſolitary individual could be produced from 
Edinburgh, London, or Dublin, or any one 
of the many towns within the three king- 
doms, who was implicated in, or in any 
manner acquainted with the plan of this 
magical conſpirator Robert Watt, who at 
this moment had his aſſociates, accomplices, 
agents and dependents yeady at command 
in every town throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, for overturning the Govern- 
ment and Conſtitution ; -I know not whe- 
ther moſt to contemn the folly or execrate 
the wickedneſs of thoſe, who could pretend 
by authority to circulate ſuch glaring, ſcan- 
dalous and pernicious falſehoods. 


Such were the efforts uſed by the inſti- 
gators and managers of this State proſecu- 
tion to enſure its ſucceſs. Happily for 
Britiſh liberty, the iſſue depended not 
upon their influence. Singular alſo were 
ſome meaſures, which about this time they 
had adopted to forward the rea! object of 
the War. His Majeſty having been en- 

f abled 
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abled by Parliament to enliſt for ſoldiers, 
and grant commiſſions or letters of ſervice 
to any perſons, who formerly were ſubjects 
to the late King of France; an immenſe 
number of emigrants were taken into im- 
mediate pay, ſufficient to have officered an 
army of $30,000 men, had ſoldiers been 


found to fill up the ranks. But from what 


country they were to be raiſed was not yet 
determined. No Sovereign of any Euro- 
pean State at war could engage their own 
ſubjects to enliſt, as they were wanted, under 
their own banners : the neutral Powers ob- 
jected to the recruiting ſervice : and it would 
not much forward the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy to decoy away the Royaliſts, or 
Chouans as they were now called, in caſe 
the tranſportation of them from the Vendee 
could be effected. Whatever turn the af- 
fairs of France may take, ſhort of the return 
of her ancient monarchy, the fugitive No- 
bles, who have accepted of this pay, though 
it may be to them an honourable yet llen- 
der ſubſiſtence in extreme penury, have 
probably faſtened themſelves as penſioners 

for 
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for life upon the benevolence of our Go- 
vernment; the AQ indeed particularly pre- 
cludes them from balf-pay. Although 
every man cannot commend the original 
cauſe, motives, or pretexts for the emigra- 
tion of theſe unfortunate men, yet no one 
can refuſe compaſſion to the meaſure of their 
preſent wretchedneſs. This expenditure of 
Great Britain will produce a certain beneſit 
to ſome individuals, and is not therefore to 
be lamented like thoſe enormous ſums 
which have occaſione> bloodſhed or re- 
warded perfidy. 


Another moſt extraordinary meaſure about 


this time was adopted by our Cabinet, which, 


with reference to the exiſting circumſtances 
of the Britiſh empire, is perhaps the moſt 
unaccountable of the many inconſiſtencies 
which have characterized their entire ſyſ- 
tem. It is well known, that the only body 
of men in Europe, who profeſſedly avowed 
and ated up to the principles of pure Jaco- 
bitiſm, were thoſe Britiſh ſubjects, who, de- 
nying the right of the preſent family to the 
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Throne of Great Britian, enliſted in the 
Iriſh Brigade in France, and received pay 
from the French King as ſubſidiſed troops 
of the head of the Stuart family, whom 


they formally acknowledged as their Sove- 


reign, They had continued incorporated 
fince the æra of our Revolution; and have 
been ever ſignalized in the eyes of all Europe 
for their intrepidity, ſpirit and conduct. 
Unlike ſo many temporiſing fhifters of the 
preſent day, they were ever ready to ſeal 
their principles with their blood. Their 
firmneſs to their cauſe was truly enviable. 
Talis cum fis, utinam noſter eſſes, was an ho- 


nourable ſeatiment, if felt by our Miniſters : 


but even that would not have juſtified their 
acting upon it as they did. Spirited, va- 
liant and experienced officers cannot be too 
highly appraiſed. Although theſe men had 
hitherto profeſſed political principles incom- 
patible with the allegiance of a Britiſh ſub- 
ject, and ſtill practiſed a religion different 
from that eſtabliſhed by law in England, why 
not afford them the opportunity of ſwerring 
allegiance to the Sovereign ; they were now 


willing 
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willing to fight for? why not unſhackle 
them of the ſhameful fetters that prevent a 
Catholic arm from being raiſed in the ſer- 
vice of a Proteſtant empire? Never ſure- 
ly did ſo favourable an opportunity preſent 
itſelf of annihilating the baſe relics of bi- 
gotry and perſecution. Policy and intereſt 
now preſſed what reaſon had long called for, 
the united efforts of all true Britons in the 
active ſupport of the common intereſt of 
their country. But, alas ! the views of our 
preſent Cabinet were great and unbounded 
only in averring conſpiracies where none 
exiſted; in making levies and expoſing 
them to ineffectual ſervices; in forming 


treaties and paying ſubſidies to encourage 


perfidy and induce diſgrace upon ourlelves. 
Falſe, narrow, and baſe-hearted wherever 
they could contribute to the liberty or hap- 


pineſs of the ſubje&t! Inſtead of opening 


the ſervice to the millions of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, who profeſs the Catholic religion 
throughout the empire, they continue to 
add deluſive proſpects to violated promiſes, 


and ſtill ſwindle thouſands into the ſervice 
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under the enormous ſeverities and degrad- 


ing humiliations of the Teſt Law. By 


way of a freſh decoy to the Iriſh Catholics, 
they revive five regiments of the Iriſh Bri- 


gade of two battalions each, and ſend over 


their Commanders to that kingdom to re- 
cruit none but Catholics, to whom they 
promiſe the free exerciſe of their religion, 
and the conſtant opportunity of attending 
the divine ſervice performed by chaplains of 
their own perſuaſion, inſtead of being caned 
to a worſhip in which they could not con- 
ſcientiouſly join. It is however to be re- 
marked, that all the commiſſions in theſe 
revived corps are to be given to the officers 
of the old Iriſh Brigade ; and if a ſufficient 
number of them cannot be found, they are to 
be completed by Engliſh or Iriſh Catholics 
only. Britiſh ſubjects who engage in the 


military ſervice of their country, naturally 


reflect upon the ſituation they are to be re- 


inced to at the termination of the war, 


ould they fortunately ſurvive its calami- 
ties, No certainty can in fact be given to 
hem for their being continued on the 

8 Britiſh 
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Britiſh Eſtabliſhment ; for who is the Mini- 
ſter that will enſure the enjoyment of place, 
penſion, or ſalary to thoſe, whom a ſtatute 
renders incapable of holding them? We 
have indeed ſeen the promiſes of Miniſters 
to procure the repeal of theſe ſtatutes ſo- 
lemnly made by the ſervants of the Crown 
in one Parliament, and obſtinately and im- 
periouſly broken through in the face of 
another *. 

The Duke of Portland, in the primitive 
fervour of his new- born zeal for Toryiſm, 
wiſhed to manifeſt the ſincerity of his con- 
verſion by the multitude of proſelytes he 
could gain over to his new doctrines. It is 
difficult to fay, how far he judged of the 
ſincerity of other converts by that of his 
own change. He ſeems, by his conduct on 
the preſent occaſion, to have allowed to others 
a very large retention of their old principles. 


* The refuſal to open the army by the removal of 
the Teſt Law in the Britiſh Parliament, after Lord 
Fitzgibbon and Lord Hobart had pledged themſelves 
to the Iriſh Parliament for its being cone in two 
months. 
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In order to encourage the recruiting and 
immediate incorporation of theſe new corps 
of Roman Catholics, to whom he could pro- 
miſe no proſpect of reward on the Britiſh 
_ Eftabliſhment, he wrote a moſt polite and 
flattering letter to a gentleman who had the 
command of one of the regiments, aſſuring 
him, that, if by a fortunate turn of events 
the French monarchy ſhould be reſtored, 
either during or after the preſent war, and 
their attachment to their former maſter 
ſhould call upon their gratitude for paſt fa- 
vours, they ſhould be conſidered at full li- 
berty to array themſelves again under their 
former ſtandards, Can there be a more 
flattering and honourable reward to the 
long- tried loyalty of the Iriſh nation to the 
reigning family of our beloved Sovereign, 
than to invite them to riſk their lives in a 
calamitous war, under penalties and diſabi- 
litiee, ſrom which he cannot diſpenſe them, 
and ſooth them with the flattering proſpect 
of retiring into the ſervice and pay of the 
French Monarch, for the avowed purpoſe of 
ſupporting the claims of the Family of 

Stuart 


„ 
Stuart againſt his Majeſty, to whom they 
have ſworn and proved their allegiance ? 


The exertions of the Britiſh Cabinet con- 
duced as little to the ſucceſs of our arms on 
the Continent, as the additional power and 
prerogative given to the Stadtholder by the 
States of Holland, That country began 
to deſpair of the protection either of the 
Britiſh or Auſtrian arms; and inundation 
ſeemed now the only ſecurity againſt the 
impetuolity and numbers cf their invaders. 
The ſwelling of the rivers by the autumnal 
rains favoured much this mode of defence, 
and promiſed ſucceſs from the opening of 
the ſluices, which upon experiments in the 
late ſummer had been found generally to 
fail. A very powerful party in that coun- 
try was known to be averſe from the mea- 
ſure of inundation, as well as many other 
meaſures of the Court party. Fearing there- 
fore that oppoſition might be effectually 
made againſt this plan, if it ſhould be debated 
or attempted, the party of the Stadtholder 


procured an Act of the States to be paſled, 
X 2 by 
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by which he was inveſted with almoſt 
dictatorial powers of providing for the ſafe- 
ty of the republic. He could not however 
ſucceed in making the country riſe en maſſe, 
nor dared he to attempt to drown them by 
opening the ſluices. The province of Zea- 
land, foreſeeing the dangerous conſequences 
of perſiſting in the war, propoſed to the 
States-General to negotiate for peace. They 
were too generally influenced by the Stadt- 
holder, and he too powerfully guided by the 
watrlike councils of the Britiſh cabinet, to 
liſten to ſo prudent a propoſal. 


The ſucceſs of the French was every 
where uninterrupted excepting at Bois-le- 
Duc, where the inundation aroſe to about 
four feet for five or ſix miles round the town. 
The French abandoned it, and left ſeveral 
of their cannoa in the water. Soon after 
this however the inhabitants roſe and re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to the horrors of a ſiege; 
and when the waters were let off, they 
obliged the Governor to ſurrender the town 
without firing a ſhot, 

General! 
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General Clairfait was again defeated in a 
general engagement, with immenſe loſs of 
men, ammunition and baggage ; and he was 
forced to croſs the Rhine with the utmoſt 
expedition and in great confuſion, The 
enemy preſſed ſo cloſe upon him, that he 
had not the opportunity of collecting his 
broken and diſperſed troops till he had 
croſſed that river. It was found adviſable, 
whilſt the Britiſh army was encamped under 
the walls of Nimeguen, to ſend the heavy 
baggage and artillery acroſs the Waal to 
Arnheim on the Rhine. It was intended 
to make a vigorous ſtand in the iſland of 
Bommel-Waart, which is reckoned one of 
the ſtrongeſt poſitions in Holland, It was 
fo well fortified with batteries and redoubts, 
and fo amply ſupplied with troops, as to 
bear the appearance of a regular fortreſs, 


In an attack which the enemy made upon 
the advanced poſts. of the Duke of York's 
army, the 37th regiment was ſurpriſed and 
almoſt entirely cut to pieces. Major Hope 
and about 50 men only eſcaped. About 

X 3 30,000 


0-863 


Zo, ooo of the enemy croſſed the Waal, ac- 
cording to the Duke's account, and another 
very conſiderable body of them at the ſame 
time croſſed the Meuſe between Ruremonde 
and Venlo, who had already taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of Cleves. 


The Hollanders, finding how ineffectual 
their reſiſtance was againſt the French, and 


ſenſible of the dangers and miſeries, to which 


the prolongation of the war would expoſe 
their country, uſed every argument with 
our Miniſters to enforce the neceſſity of ne- 
gotiating a peace. Our Cabinet, which had 


originally involved them in the war againſt. 


their inclination, was not very likely ro ac- 
cede to any propoſal for terminating it on 


account of their reluctance to carry it on. 


Peace would by no means ſuit the preſent 
operations and views of the Britiſh Cabinet. 
Though their foreign projects on the Con- 
tinent ſeemed to have unexceptionably fail- 
ed in every particular, yet the fate of the 
grand internal manceuvre of proving the 
exiſtence of the conſpiracy was ſtill depend- 


+ ing; 


E 


ing; and no meaſure of their general ſyſtem 
was to be abandoned, until the ſucceſs of 
this prime movement was enſured. The 
Hollanders however placed their ſafety and 
intereſt in different objects from thoſe 
which directed the councils of the Britiſh 
Cabinet ; they now gave open warn- 
ing, that they ſhould take the liberty of 
treating ſeparately for themſelves, which 
from this time they appeared to have at- 
tempted. Their movements however both 
in peace and war are uſually tardy. 


Such was the foreſight of the Hollanders 
with reſpect to the ultimate iſſue of the in- 
vaſion of their country, ſuch their horror of 
the fatal politics, by which we had forced 
them into this calamitous warfare, that the 
mercantile body of that nation, unable to 
reſiſt the influence of the Court party, which 
was deaf to negotiation, ſent, as the laſt re- 
ſource in their deſperate polition, a deputa- 
tion to our Miniſter to entreat leave to de- 
poſit their treaſures and ſtores in England 
without paying the duties ad valorem at our 
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cuſtom-houſe. The anſwer of Mr. Pitt to 
the Committee of Merchants, who came 
upon this deputation, was in perfect uniſon 
with his uſual diſdainful haughtineſs. He 
would not conſent to relax the revenue 
laws in this inſtance, becauſe that would 
tend to create diffidence and miſtruſt in the 
meaſures of the Cabinet, and virtually hold 
out the defence of Holland as viſionary and 
chimerical. And as we would liſten to no re- 
monſtrances, when we firſt forced the Dutch 
into this fatal and ruinous conteſt, ſo were 
we equally deaf to all entreaties to help 
them out of the gulf into which we had 
plunged them. Our Ambaſſador at the 
Hague was charged to declare officially, 
* that his Majeſty, far from being diſpoſed 


* to aſſiſt or facilitate any ſuch emigration, ' 


„ wiſhes to check and difcourage it as much 
&* as poſſible, conſidering it as highly preju- 
« dicial to the intereſts of the republic and 
the common cauſe.” If Holland ſhall 
ſurvive the ſhock and retain her ſovereign- 
ty, ſhe will undoubtedly prove grateful to 
our country for taking her intereſts ſo effec- 

tually 


E "3 
tually under our protection. But it was an 


ble rule with the Miniſter to 


make every non-approver of his meaſures, 


unexceptiona 


whether Dutch or Britiſh, ſeverely feel the 


effects of their audac 


ious temerity. 
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Tx in human events there be a ſure crite- 
rion of the fall of a great Nation, it is when 
the failures, diſaſters, and miſmanagement 
of a weak and deſperate Adminiſtration are 
ſubmitted to with torpid indifference. The 
progreſs from this ſtate to extreme calamity 
is rapid and violent. If in the critical mo- 
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and amazing ſucceſſes of the French in every 


ment of the cataſtrophe ſhe can command 
ſufficient energy to recover herſelf from . 
the ſhock, it is a fortunate hazard out of 1 
human reaſon or expeQation, The rapid 4 i 
Wi 


quarter of the globe were received and re- 
tailed 1n this country with as much apathy, 
as if they affected neither directly nor indi- 
realy the intereſts of Great Britain, The 
attentions and feelings of the Nation ſeemed 


alive only to an anxiety bordering upon avi- 
dity for the conviction and puniſhment of 
the indicted priſoners. Every, hour was 
now pregnant with freſh proofs, that this 
fatal war had been ſolely undertaken to op- 

pote 
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poſe and weaken the democratic parts of our 
Conſtitution, by preventing that fair repre- 
ſentation of the People in Parliament, which 
the Conſtitution requires. The Legiſlature, 
the Cabinet, the Pulpit, the Bench, all com- 
bined to reſiſt the call for reform. I 7s 
matter of public notoriety, that there have been 
aſſociations formed in this country and in other 
parts of this kingdom, the profeſſed purpoſe of 
which has been a change in the Conſtitution of 
the Commons Fizufe of Parliament, So ſpoke 
the Lord Preſident of the Special Commiſ- 
fron in his Charge to the Grand Jury. 
With more truth would he have ſaid, that 
their profeſſed purpoſe was to afſert the Con- 
ſtitution of the Commons Houſe in Parlia- 
ment. The Conſtitution of the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament 1s, properly ſpeaking, 
the democratic part of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion; and it conſiſts in the free deputations 
or powers of attorney, by which the people 
of Great Britain ele&, depute and empower 
certain individuals from amongſt themſelves 
to become the legal organs and inſtruments 
of their free will and action. That only 

Call 
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can be a change in our Conſtitution, which 
otherwiſe ſends or nominates Members to 
this popular Aſſembly. It is a dangerous 
inſult to tel! the people, that they ſhall not 
be allowed this firſt right of the Conſtitution, 
the free choice and deputation of their own 
Attornies, aither becauſe they never have hi- 
therto exerciſed, or for a long time have ceaſ- 
ed to exerciſe it. It is a right inherent in the 
people, inalienable by the people: it can be 
weakened by no ſuſpenſion, effaced by no 
time. Who in fact are ſo hoſtile to the 
Conſtitution of their country, as thoſe who 
adviſe and ſupport the nomination and 
continuance of ſuch Attornies, Agents, or 
Stewards to the people, who acquire their 
appointments by unfairneſs or corruption, 
who are not even named by their principals, 
who act not by their direction, nor for 
their benefit? Every effort to ſupport this 
palpable deviation from the Conſtitution 1s 
ſo dangerous to the State, that Mr. Locke 
makes it even amount to a diſſolution of 
the Government, 
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The Nation at this time was divided into 
three parties, which I ſhall not attempt to 
diſtinguiſh by any name or appellation. 
Such is the preſent perverſion of terms! 
One party is wholly guided by Miniſters : 
they are ſtill by far the moſt numerous, 
and their deſperate violence 1: likely to 
drive the people into the extreme exceſs of 
that very democracy which they profeſſedly 
combat. Another party conſiſts of real Re- 
publicans, who wiſh for a change in the 
Conſtitution ; they are not numerous, and 
at preſent ſhew no violence; they reſt upon 
their arms, whilſt the firſt party are doing 
their work. Every thing that tends to ag- 
grieve, diſtreſs and irritate the people, for- 
wards their grand object, which is to create 
a real diſcontent. They only wait for this 
critical moment to withdraw the affections 
of the multitude from that Conſtitution, by 
the abuſcs of which they have ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered. To theſe every national calamity 
is a conſolation, every abuſe a rejoicing, 
every burthen a ſatisfaction, every diſaſter a 

trophy, 
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trophy, every defeat a triumph. Had they, 
after Lord Mansfield's ſuggeſtion, ſpent mil- 
lions in hiring Agents to overturn this Go- 
verament, they would have drained the rich- 
eſt treaſury in Europe; ere they had found out 
of our Cabinet ſuch efficient engines for their 
purpoſes. The third party conſiſts of thoſe 
who poſſeſs a thorough, clear and practical 
knowledge of the importance and neceſſity of 
the fundamental democratical power of the 
Conſtitution, who foreſee in the weakening 
of that power the danger, in the cruſhing 
of it the abſolute overthrow of the Conſti- 
tution itſelf, They are the men of ſincerity 
and truth, who at all times oppoſed the ſyſ- 
tematical corruption of Miniſters from a 
real conviction of the dangers, to which it 
expoſed the exiſtence of the Conſtitution. 
Their numbers were once filled up by the 
addition of many men of birth, talents and 
opulence, whom chance, diſappointments, 
or connections had ſeparated from the Mi- 
niſters of the day, and who therefore con- 
tinued to oppoſe them whillt they enjoyed 
a proſpect of turning upon them and the 


people 
| 
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people the ſame engines of corruption with 


double force. The craft however of the 
preſent poſſeſſors had ſo multiplied and 
ſharpened theſe deadly weapons, as to parry 
all the efforts of their rivals to diſarm them. 
Wearied out by fruitleſs aſſaults, and now de- 
ſpairing of their principal object, firſt in de- 
tached parties, then in a maſs they went 
over to the enemy, and with uncommon 
fury aſſailed the virtue of thoſe, who till 
ſtood undaunted and reſiſtleſs in the cauſe 
of freedom. The moſt abandoned of man- 
kind is the unveiled hypocrite. For the 
real and ſubſtantial welfare of the people 
there could not have been a more ſeaſonable 
and complete defecation of the Whig Party. 
Not one foul particle or dreg left to defile or 


vitiate the ſublimated zther of their genuine 


patriotiſm, From the moment that the faſ- 
cinating lures of ambition and avarice be- 
came evaneſcent from their views, from 
that inſtant they dropped the falſe colours of 
popularity, under which they had ſo long 
deceived, and forgot every other conteſt, 
than that by which they could ſecure the 

2 largeſt 
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largeſt ſhare in the ſpoils, for which alone 
they had uniformly ſtruggled. Baſe recre- 
ant apoſtates from the cauſe of the people ! 
the very laſt glowing ſpark of their liberty 
ſhall ſtigmatize your wicked efforts to yoke 
them down to ſervitude. Through the 
luſtful vigour of youth you forced an arti- 
ficial continency, which upon the verge of 
age and impotency you abandoned to the 
vileſt proſtitution ! 


We are at length arrived at the critical 
moment for opening the grand maſked 
batteries againſt thoſe, who by deluſion, 
treachery, or violence had been betrayed 
or driven within the bearing of their ord- 
nance. The meeting of the Parliament had 
been fixed for the preſent month; and al- 
though the Miniſter had been ſo indecently 
precipitate, as to bring forward a Bill, which 
aſſerted the exiſtence of the conſpiracy, even 
before he condeſcended to ſubmit to the 


Select Committee the inveſtigation of the 


proofs of that aſſertion; yet was he pre- 
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vented by the leſs daring effrontery of ſome 
of his colleagues from facing them, till he 
had fully ſubſtantiated the fact, which by 
his manceuvres they had pledged their faith 
to prove to the public. The moſt deter- 
mined Jacobin could ſcarcely have culled 
out of the indehnite poſſibility of occur- 
rences, a caſe {o big with evil, as in the pre- 
ſent moment to commit the veracity and 
juſtice of the legiſlative body to the legal 
adjudication of their conſtituents : this was 
the fact in the trials of Meſſrs. Hardy, 
Tooke, and Thelwall. In the paroxyſm of 
national alarm, whether it had been excited 
by the folly or deſigns of the Miniſter, 
reaſon, policy and decency could have ſug- 
geſted no other ground for paſling ſo extra- 
ordinary an Act, than an apparent difpoſ- 
tion or tendency in ſome perſons to ſedition 
or treaſon, by which the nation was thrown 


into alarm, diſquiet and confuſion, Upon 


ſuch a ground of preſumption, the moſt ri- 
gorous and ſummary meaſures would have 
been juſtified, to bring the ſuſpeCted perſons 


to 


1 


to trial before the tribunal of their country, 
which alone could judge of the reality of 
the danger. Sir John Mitford, in the trial 
of Hardy, ſaid, what is notoriouſly true and 
pointedly relevant to the caſe in queſtion : 
& Trial by jury is not only the great pro- 
« tection of the State, and of every indivi- 
* dual who lives under it, but that con- 
« trol over the adminiſtration of juſtice by 
* the executive power, which the people 
« have kept in their own hands, that which 
* the tyranny of Cromwell could not ſub- 
„due, and which was the firſt to ſhake 
* James II. on his throne. I ordinary 
« caſes the State might be in no danger from 
«* a verdict, in ſome caſes it might.” He 
mult be an inventive theoriſt, who can ſtate 
a caſe, in which a verdict can more effec- 
tually endanger the State, than that verdict, 
which directly impeaches the veracity and 
Juſtice of the legiſlative and executive powers 
by ſolemnly acquitting, where they had ſo- 
lemaly condemned. The Attorney Gene- 
ral in his reply upon the trial of Mr. Tooke 
was fully aware of the effects of this preju- 
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e 
dication of the caſe: No conſideration on 
earth, ſaid he, ſhould have prevailed upon 
eme to be the inſtrument of this proſecu- 
tion, unleſs its juſtice and propriety had 
e been clearly obvious. In addition to my 
* private opinion, you will recollect, that 
% Parliament, the Privy Council, and a 
Grand Jury, have given their ſanction 


to the final enquiry in which it is now 
placed: Parliament and the Council, I 


« know, may be ſwayed by motives of pre- 


* caution, and the ex parte evidence before 


* a Grand Jury is not concluſive, In ad- 
“dition to their preſumption, poſitive and 


direct proof muſt be given, ſuch as will 


“ fatisty your minds beyond a doubt of 


* the individual guilt of the priſoner : with- 


© out this, I can have no claim on your 
„ verdict.” 


380 important and ſo facred to Engliſh- 
men are the rights of Juries, that to attempt 


to give a curtailed and partial account. of 


theſe late trials, might take off a part of 


that ſacred deference, which the country 


OWes 
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("3 
owes to the late verdicts. In Parliament 
we have been ſhocked at the unaccountable 
aſſertion of a Law Officer of the Crown, 
who conducted the proſecutions: That if the 
Jury had known as much of the conſpiracy 
as he had, their verdicts would not have ac- 
quitted one of the priſoners; an evident 
avowal this of miſpriſion of treaſon, on the 
part of him who ſuppreſſed the knowledge 
of it from thoſe, who were ſo tranſcend- 
ently entitled to the full diſcloſure of the 
whole. It had ſeemingly become a teſt, 
which the Miniſter demanded of his ſworn 
adherents, that they ſhould in the face of 
Parliament criminate the acquitted pri- 
ſoners, vilify the trials, or deny the juſtice 
of the verdicts under the late Special Com- 
miſſion. There could not be a more miſ- 


chie vous practice, than to encourage ſuch 
judgments and aſſertions from partial ſtate- 
ments and repreſentations of the caſes, in 
contradiction to the ſenſe of upright Juries, 
who had attended to the whole evidence 
and arguments upon them, 
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There is a laudable jealouſy, with which 
all State proſecutions ought to be viewed 
in a free country; but the preſent trials 
were conducted in ſuch a manner, that 
would have provoked ſuſpicion even under 
the Divan. A royal proclamation and le- 
giſlative declaration of the exiſting guilt : 
the proſecutors poſſeſſing all the means, 
evidence and perſons for ſubſtantiating the 
fact which they required: the ſpirit and 
almoſt enthuſiaſm of the Miaiſterial party 
anticipating the guilt of the priſoners : the 
Counſel for the proſecution numerous be- 
yond precedent ; the maſs of written evi- 
dence unparalleled ; the number of witneſſes 
unexampled “*. 5 


The 


* Without attempting to give to the reader any 
idea of the reſiſtleſs torrent of eloquence and reaſon- 


ing, with which Mr. Erſkine defended his clients; for 


the mere elucidation of theſe hiſtorical annals, I ſhall 
quote his words as I find them reported, to ſhew the 
intention and ſpirit, and the actual influence of power, 
under which theſe proſecutions were commenced and 
carried on, In opening his defenc2 upon the trial of 

Mr. 


E 


The opening of the cauſe on the ſirſt of 
the trials took up nine hours. In order to 


preſerve 


Mr. H. T ooke, he ſaid, with reference to that of Mr. 
Hardy who had been acquitted: “I ſtood here as 
« Counſel for a lowly, obſcure mechanic, known only 
to perſons obſcure like himſelf, and I had to contend 
« with what no man in England ever before had to 
« contend with; I had to contend, in the firſt place, 
« with the vaſt and extenſive authority and influence 
« of the Crown of England: I will not, after the late 
e verdict, call it the cruſhing authority. 

© I had to contend againſt the dear, juſt, and natural 
e intereſt which the ſubjeAs of this country muſt 
„ and ought to have in the preſervation of the Chief 
« Magiſtrate, appointed to execute the laws. 

« T had to ſtrug ggle with the more generous and be- 
cc nevolent, interefl, characteriſtical of Englithmen, 
cc for the liſe of the Prince, to whom no perſonal blame 
ce is imputable, and who ſuffers more than any of his 
&« ſubjects from the enormous abuſes in the Govern- 
„ment. 

6 had to ſtruggle with this under circumſtances pe- 
ce culiarly adverſe; under an alarm propagated in part 
« by honeſt zeal and entkafiaſm againſt the Socicties, 
&« whoſe acts I am defending, but propagated under the 
c deteſtable domineer of the loweſt and blackeſt hy- 
« pocriſy, which ever degraded the human character; 
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preſerve the appearance of candour and fair- 
neſs, the Counſel for the priſoners were 


admitted 


the community being partly bribed, partly tempted, 
* and partly duped, to decry what had been formerly 
e upheld as meritorious. 

« I had to fight with this, not in the face of an en- 
« lightened people in an ordinary ſeaſon, but at a time 


© when the face of the earth was drawn into convul- 


“e ſions, when mighty revolutions were ſhaking the 
cc earth, when bad men were trembling for what ought 
ce to follow, and good men for what ought not; when 
ce all the name of man, as having any political rights, 
© was a ſuppoſed dagger at the throat; when all the 
& principles of our free Conſtitution, under the impulſe 
© of a deluſive or wickedly-infuſed terror, ſeemed to 
be trampled under foot. 

«© But under all this preſſure, I could have looked up 
« for protection, under other circumſtances: J could, 
cas repreſeriting one of the People in a fearful extre- 
© mity, have looked up to the Repreſentatives of the 
& People; to that mighty tribunal above all law, and 
* the parent of all the protections which the law affords 
* to the ſubject; I could have looked up to the Com- 
© mons of England, to hold up its ſhield before the 
“Subject againſt the Crown. 

© But in this caſe, that ſhield of the Subject, 1 found 
ce a ſharp and deſtroying ſword in the hand of the ene- 


te my: the proteling Commons was it{elt, by corruption 
and 
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admitted for one ſhort hour only to look 
over the enoFtnous maſs of written evidence, 
which 


c and infatuation, the accuſer : inſtead of ſtanding up 
« for the Subject, it acted as an Old Bailey Solicitor, to 
ce prepare the briefs for the Crown. The whole cauſe 
“had been read from the Reports of the Commons; no 
4e original labours of theirs, but collected from the files 
of newſpapers, which every man had ſeen in every 
t coffee-houſe for years together; I had therefore to 
* contend againſt an impeachment without the jultice 
& of ſuch a proceeding. When a man, though a com- 
* moner, is impeached, he is ſent before the Lords for 
4e trial, as a privilege, becauſe all the Commons are in 
e law ſuppoſed to be pledged by the accuſation of their 
5 repreſentatives. 
« The Lords, therefore, as being a balance againſt 
ce the Commons, is the refuge of an Engliſbman ſo im- 
t peached. | 
« But for this poor man there was no refuge: the 
Lords themſelves were joint accuſers ; private Lords 
e in ofhce prejudged the cauſe, and inſolently dictated 
* what jugments Judges ought to give, and ſuries to 
© pronounce. I had, beſides all this, to contend with 
ff an army of the moſt learned men in the profeſſion, 
66 with all the weight and trappings of ſtation. 
© had to wade through matter, which not only no 
te mind can inveſtigate, or bogily ſtrength ſupport to 
c ſtate, 
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which could not be completely read in a 
week, Mr. Hardy's trial laſted the uncom- 
mon length of eight days; that of Mr. 
Horne 'Tooke fix days; and that of Mr. 
Thelwall five. If it be allowable to judge 
of the impreſſion which the verdicts of ac- 
quittal operated upon the Judges who tried 
the priſoners, from what they expreſſed in 
Court ; the levity, contempt and cenſure, 
with which they have ſince been treated in 
thc Houſe of Commone, were little con- 
genial with the ſentiments of the Bench. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, in ſumming 
up the evidence upon the cloſe of Mr. Har- 
dy's trial, told the Jury, what was equally 
applicable to all the trials, and ought to 
regulate the ſentiments of the Nation upon 
the effect and reſult of theſe verdicts, © It 
* mult be a ſatisfaQtion to the mind of every 


« ſtate, but to the utter diſgrace and extinction of Eng- 
« liſh criminal juſtice, which no porter could carry on 
« his ſhoulders. 
© had to contend with a caſe which the Judges 
„ declared to be ſo new, that they were obliged to try 
experiments upon the legal Con{titution to find a 
„% way of trying it.“ | 
«* honeſt 


(. 887 3 
* honeſt man, that this cauſe has been hap- 
& pily ſo conducted, and has been proceed- 
ed upon with ſo much patience and tem- 
4 per, as that your minds may have been ſuf- 
* ficiently informed on the ſubject to enable 
* you 70 diſcover its true merits, and to pro- 
* nounce a verdict, which in the firſt place 
* willbe ſatisfactory to your own minds, and, 
being ſatisfactory to your own minds, can- 
#5 not but be ſatisfactory to your country.“ 


When two of theſe priſoners had gone 
through their trials, and been acquitted by 
the verdict of theix country; Miniſters now 
ſaw, that the only effectual check to the 
ſucceſs of their manœuvres was the incor- 
ruptible firmneſs of an Engliſh Jury. There 
were ſtill confined ſeveral other priſoners, 
againſt whom bills of indictment had been 
found, for being concerned in the general 
conſpiracy. Having failed in their firſt at- 
tempts, they deſpaired of ſucceeding better 
with others, againſt whom they had no 
more to charge. They accordingly acquit- 
ted the reſt of the priſoners without bring- 
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ing any evidence againſt them; and when 
they were brought to the bar, one of them, 
Mr. Holcroft, attempted to make an Ad- 
dreſs to the Court and the Jury, but was 
not permitted to do it by the Lord Prefi- 
dent, who aſſured him, that he had been 
dealt with moſt honourably, and had ſut- 
fered neither hardſhip nor injuſtice T. The 
ſeverity of cloſe impriſonment, the anxiety 
under a commitment for the higheſt of all 
civil crimes, and the deprivation of the com- 
forts and advantages of ſociety are evidently 
hard/h1ps; but how far they are unjuſt, can 
only be determined by the grounds of evi- 
dence, upon which the priſoner was charged 
and committed. If his proſecutors, with- 


out any pretence of error or miſtake, with- 


out any freſh diſcovery, or any degree of 
exculpation, find it expedient under ſuch 
an alarm of danger to acquit him without 
trial ; 1t 1s undeniable, that even in their 


* This refuſal to permit Mr. Holcroſt to deliver his 
fentiments in Court, has given occaſion to a very in- 
tcreſting, inſtructive and eloquent publication by this 


Gentleman, of a Narrative relating to his Proſecution 
for High Treaſon, 
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eyes he is not guilty ; and it 1s not to be 
queſtioned, whether it be unjuſt to oppreſs 
an innocent man upon ſuch flight evidence, 
that cannot even induce his proſecutors to 
bring him forward to trial. Government 
had now brought to trial two of the conſpi- 
rators, whom they thought molt guilty. 
They had been acquitted : and it began to 
appear adviſable to proſecute no more *, 
After ſo much avidity to criminate, their de- 
ſiſting to proſecute beſpoke to demonſtra- 
tion the conviction that no conſpiracy 
exiſted ; unleſs it can be proved, that trea- 
ſon may exiſt without a traitor, a * 
without conſpirators. 


Without entering into a detail or even 
general report of the trials, that ended ſo 
gloriouſly for the liberties of our country, 
it is impoſſible to forego ſome obvious re- 
flections, that force themſelves upon the 


Alt is credibly aſſerted, that about two hundred 
warrants were ready made out to ſerve upon different 
Members of the popular Societies, in caſe Hardy had 


deen found guilty. 
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mind on this occaſion. Mr. Hardy had 
been brought forward as the moſt active 
and oſtenſible of the conſpirators, and been 
acquitted. Mr. Horne Tooke had been 
repreſented to the Jury as the ſubtle and 
cautious contriver and inſtigator of the 
conſpiracy, and he alſo had been acquitted. 
This grand and favourite object of the Cabi- 
net was not to be abandoned, but under the 
moſt reluctant neceſſity. Their laſt deſpe- 
rate effort was to be made againſt ſome one 
of the priſoners, whoſe caſe could be diſcri- 
minated from that of the two former. They 
ſelected Mr. Thelwall ; and ten days after 
the acquittal of Mr. Horne Tooke, which 
was, the day upon which the trial of Mr. 
Thelwall commenced, four of the priſoners 
comprized in the ſame indictment with 
himſelf, for being complicated with him in 
one confpiracy, were acquitted and dif- 
charged in open Court. It was natural to 
ſuppoſe from this critically timed acquittal, 
that the caſe of Mr. Thelwall, upon which 
they were then about to proceed, involved 
in it ſome peculiar criminality, which at- 

3 tached 
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tached not to thoſe whom they had acquit- 
ted without trial. The impreſſion of ſuch 
2 difference might have worked upon the 
public, the Court and the Jury much pre- 
judice againſt the priſoner ; but the inte- 
grity of the Court and Jury was proof 
againſt all attempts of artifice or bias. 
The public mind was kept in a ſtronger 
agitation for the fate of Mr. Thelwall, from 
a conviction that more politive evidence was 
to be brought againſt him, than any of the 
former priſoners. Their tranſports there- 
fore upon his acquittal were proportion- 
ably the more violent. 


It is to be recorded to the lateſt poſ- 
terity, that in this State proſecution, out 
of the forty thouſand members of the 
popular focieties, out of the many thou- 
land indiſcriminate attendants. upon Mr. 
Thelwall's Lectures, out of the million 
who inhabit the metropolis, not one ſoli- 
tary witneſs was produced to give evidence 
in ſupport of the charges againſt the con- 
ſpirators, but the hired and ſuſpicious ſpies 
of Government, whole evidence could nat 


be 
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be received in Court without great reſerve 
and allowance. One of theſe perjured hire- 
lings (John Taylor) outſhines all his peers, 
and reflects the higheſt honour and credit 
upon his virtuous employers. 'This imma- 
culate agent of the Treaſury had been ſo 
prominently zealous in his miſſionary func- 
tions, as to have compoſed a regular diary 
of his attendances and obſervations upon 
the meetings of the advocates for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The narrow limits of 
theſe ſhort annals, which allow no ſcope 
for biography, oblige me to omit the mul- 
tifarious changes in name, form, and ſitua- 
tion of this favourite and faithful Proteus. 
One prominent feature in his life will prove 
how acceptable to Miniſters, and how ſer- 
viceable to the country, were the virtuous 
labours and civiſm of this champion of the 
Conſtitution. So lately as on the 15th 
of the preceding month had he been con- 
victed of bigamy: a crime which involved 
him in direct perjury, by having falſely 
ſworn that he was a ſingle man, when he 
attempted to marry a ſecond woman, For 
this felony he was committed to priſon for 
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dne fortnight, and fined in the enormous 
ſum of one ſhilling. His confinement exact- 
ly expired on the day before Mt. Thelwall's 
trial commenced, which was on the firſt of 
December. Strange though inſtructive are 
ſuch coincidences. The Keeper of New- 
gate had orders to diſtinguiſh this gen- 
tleman from the common felons, and he 
was accordingly boarded and lodged in Mr. 
Kirby's own houſe during his expiatory 
confinement. His teſtimony was objected 
to by the Counſel for the priſoner : but 
upon his conviction having been read in 
Court, and his diſcharge from priſon proved 
by one of the officers of Newgate, he was 
declared novus homo, deſerving of credit, 
and permitted to give evidence againſt the 
life of his fellow ſubject. 


When in the Miniſter's failure of this 
deep laid plan, to criminate and puniſh as 
traitors the advocates for Parliamentary Re- 
form, we contemplate the revival of expiring 
freedom, we behold with ſympathetic rap- 
tures the ſtupendous exertions of Meſſrs. 
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Erſkine and Gibbs in' this glorious cauſe. 
The noble ſtand which they made againft a 
hoſt of Crown- Lawyers, the difficulties 
which they ſurmounted, and the labours 
they underwent 1n the arduous and honour- 
able ſtruggle, will teach generations yet un- 
born to liſp the venerable names of Eyſtine 
and Gibbs as they imbibe in early infancy a 
love and reverence for the trial by Jury. 


So extenſive was this plan of the Mini- 
ſters, that in Ireland ſimilar efforts were 
attempted to criminate the proprietors of 
the Northern Star, a patriotic News-paper, 
chiefly circulated through the northern 
counties of that kingdom, An information 
had been filed againſt them for publiſhing 
the Addreſs of the Society of United Iriſh- 
men to the Volunteers of Ireland. This 


information was brought forward at this 


particular time, in hopes that by the cloſe 
of this year every part of the Britiſh Empire 
would be brought by legal means under the 
preſſure and torture of State Proſecutions. 


It argues extraordinary loyalty and good 
x conduct 
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conduct in the Iriſh Nation, that ſince this 
publication, which was in December 1792, 
the Law Officers of the Crown could bring 
forward no ſtronger ſymptoms of guilt to 
try the effects of this grand experiment 
upon. It is alſo to be remarked, that this 
very addreſs had been copied into the 
Northern Star out of a Government Paper 
called the Beſſaſt News-Letter, and no pro- 
ſecution had ever been commenced againſt 
the proprietors or publiſhers of the latter 


paper. Aſter a trial of a whole day, the 
Jury brought in their verdict NOT GUIL- 


TY. Thus within the ramparts of fair 


Trial by Jury ſtood ſecurely entrenched the 
rights and liberties of the People, againſt 
the powerful and deſtructive engines of 
State Proſecutions. 


To keep alive the internal alarms either 
of domeſtic inſurrection or foreign invaſion, 
was {till part of the plan. Idly did Mini- 
ſters preſume, that an uniform and muſ- 
quet would engage individuals as effectually 
in the adoption of his meaſures, as in the 
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military ſervice of their Sovereign. With 
the new levies that were now ordered to be 
raifed, the armed force of the realm would 
amount to the alarming number of 500,000 
men :—an army in proportion to the popu- 
lation of France equat to a million and a half. 
Whether theſe actual requiſitions, under the 
deluſive terms of voluntary levies, be as re- 
quifite to fupport the Brittſh Conſtitution, 
as to eſtabliſh a new form of Government 


in France, can be known only to thoſe, who 
reflect without prejudice upon the paſt, view 


ſteadily the preſent, and look coolly into the 
future operations of the war. 


It was no longer found adviſable to make 

a ſtand at Nimeguen. Some few days before 
the evacuation of it, our troops made a 
very ſpirited ſally from the town, which an- 
ſwered no other end, than to ſacrifice ſeveral 
hundreds of our brave ſoldiers. By ſome 


miſmanagement they were broken into 


parties, and by their eagerneſs to purſue the 
enemy in the dark were unwarily drawn un- 


der their batteries, from which they ſuffered 
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very ſeverely. Scarcely had our men re- 
turned into the town, when the French re- 
commenced their fire with redoubled ardour 
from the very works, which they had 
fallied out to deſtroy, Accounts vary as to 
our loſs in the general retreat. It is how- 
ever certain that many lives were loſt in the 
town, in the moſt inglorious conteſt in 
which Britiſh ſoldiers were ever engaged. 
Some of the Britiſh troops, when the reſo- 
lution of evacuating the town was known, 
began to plunder the houſes of the inhabi- 
tants : they reſiſted, and called the Dutch 
troops to their aſſiſtance; and it is reported 
that in this conflict for plundering our allies, 
upwards of one hundred lives were loſt, It 
is ſcarcely credible, that our troops ſhould 
have rendered themſelves ſo terrible to the 
people they were ſent to defend : they were 
generally called the Common Enemy ; and 
the States of Guelderland preſented a formal 
complaint to the States General upon the 
ſubject, which was tranſmitted over to our 
Miniſters. Yet is it not to be imagined that 
this conduct of our men, though unjuſtifi- 
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able, was unprovoked on the part of the 
Hollanders. Their treatment of all the 
troops in Britiſh pay was that of enemies, 
not of allies. The averſion of the Dutch 
Nation from the war was fully known 
from the beginning of it ; the conſequences 
therefore of forcing them into it were ſuffi- 
ciently clear to bring the reſponſibility of 
them home to the adviſers. The Duke of 
Brunſwick, it was ſaid, was ſtrongly urged 
to take upon himſelf the defence of Holland: 
he came as far as Arnheim, whither his 
Royal Highneſs had retreated ; but upon 
ſeeing the real ſituation and diſpoſition of 
the country he quickly returned to Ger— 
many. Immediately upon the Duke's re- 
turn, Lord Malmeſbury arrived with the 
more plealing Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal of England, to conclude and fign the 
treaty of marriage between the Prince of 
Wales and his Highneſs's daughter the 
Princeſs Carolina Amelia Elizabeth, 


Every meaſure adopted in Holland be- 
ſpoke the immediate and neceſſary abandon- 
ment! 


. 


ment of it by the Britiſh. Its fate was pre- 
cipitated by the folly of one party, as much 
as it was forwarded by the exertions of the 
other. In Amſterdam the Citizens and 
Burghers were diſarmed, every political 
publication prohibited, every popular meet- 
ing declared criminal, and many ſtaunch 
friends to the people and the original con- 
ſtitutional rights of the Dutch Republic 
were committed to gaol. The States of 
Friezeland on the other hand declared 
openly, what many others privately and 
ſtrongly felt, that it was the intereſt of the 
Dutch Republic to negotiate with France, 
break off their alliance with Pruſſia and 
England, and ſacrifice the private intereſts 
of the Family of Orange to the public wel- 
fare and intereſts of the States General. 


” Succelles every where attended the exer- 
tions of the French. Maeſtricht ſurrendered; 
Coblentz on the Rhine had been taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of, though Mentz {till held out. In 
Spain the Government had in vain attempt- 
ed to raiſe the people of Biſcay and Navarre 
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in a maſs; and the Spaniſh army received 
ſo complete a defeat near Pampeluna, as ta 
throw the whole kingdom into the utmoſt 
conſternation, — Above three ſcore veſſels 
were taken by the French during this 
month, notwithſtanding our boaſted ſupe- 
riority at ſea, ; | 
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Nies to England—Proclamation for landing Dutch Pro- 
perty a Fortnight after the Loſs of Holland Our Mi- 
mſlers general Conduct towards Holland Parliament 
meets — King's Speech Debates thereupon— Acceſſion to 


the Minority. 


Litre did the exertions of our Mi- 
niſters appear calculated to forward the 
peace, welfare and happineſs of the people, 
although providentially the want of fore- 
thought and conſiſtency. in their plans to 
criminate and cruſh the cauſe of parliamen- 
tary reform failed not to operate an unin- 
tended benefit. The folly and weakneſs in 
executing. their deſigns gave ſome ſecurity 
to the people againſt the malice and dan- 
ger of deviſing them. The great aſſurance. 
againſt deception, which a beneficent pro- 
tecting Providence holds out to man in this 
perplexing labyrinth of human uncertainty, 
is the extreme difficulty of giving conſiſt- 
ency to any ſyſtem of falſity and deluſion. 
The aggregate of the events which have 
marked the year 1794, as the moſt calami- 
tous and diſgraceful of any in the Britiſh an- 


nals, has, like the hand upon the wall of the 
Babylonian 
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Babylonian Monarch, engraven the dread 
conviction upon every Britoa's mind, that 
this fatal war is perſiſted in neither for the re- 
ſtoration of monarchy nor religion to France, 
neither for the protection of our allies, 
nor defence of our own country : that the 
miniſterial charges and even legiſlative aver- 
ments of treaſon have not proved the ex- 
iſtence of any conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment and conſtitution : but that the raſh and 
inhuman perſeverance in this wanton waſte 
of blood and treaſure will inevitably work 
the downfall of that eſtabliſhment, which 
it is the wiſh and intereſt of every good 
man to uphold. 


The impreſſions made by the exiſting 
circumſtances upon the- different parties to 
this ill-fated federacy, were a warning to us 
to refle& ſerioufly upon the conſequences 
of perſiſting obſtinately in an object, which 
now all our confederates were giving up as 
deſperate and dangerous. An actual nego- 
tiation was ſaid to have been ſet on foot 
at Baſle between his Pruſſian Majeſty and 
French Commiſſioners, The Court of Vi- 
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enna, notwithſtanding our offers and ſoll. 
citations, was believed really to be defirous 
of peace. The States General had formal- 
Iy determined to negotiate a feparate peace 
with the French Convention. Treillard 
and Eſchaſſeraux were ſuppoſed to be ſent 
to treat with the Court of Madrid. Even 
the Royaliſts, who as late as the month of 
Auguſt had publiſhed an exhortatory pro- 
clamation de par le Roy from the Generals 
and Chiefs of the Catholic and Royal Ar- 
mies * in Britanny to all French ſoldiers ta 
rally round their ſtandards, were now ſa 
affected by the change of ſyſtem in the Con- 
ventional Government, that moſt of them 
had actually laid aſide their paſt rancour and 
animoſities with their arms, and fraternized 
with their countrymen, In the Diet of 
Ratiſbon, when the ſuffrages were collected 
upon the pacificatory propoſition of the 
EleQor of Mentz, the majority of the Diet 
acceded to it ; it was. only. oppoſed- by the 


It was ſigned by forty-two of their chief Leaders, 
all men of rank and reſpeQability in the ancient ſyſ- 
tem. 

Hanoverian 
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Hanoverian Miniſter Baron d'Omptfda. 
Thus did the Cabinet of St. James ſtand 


out the only objection to the pacification 
of Europe. 


Under the full conviction of the impoſ- 
fibility of ſucceſs did his Royal Highneſs 
reſign the chief command of the Britiſh 
army on the Continent. From the want 
of concert, energy and fidelity in our allies 
all offenſive meaſures had been long given 
up: and from the extreme reluctance of the 
Hollanders to oppoſe the French, and the 

hatred which upon all occaſions they mani- 
felted againſt the Britiſh troops, defenſive 
operations were become as diſheartening as 
they were deſperate and ineffectual, With 
whatever levity or apathy the humiliations 
and ſufferings of an army can be treated by 
an intriguing Cabinet, which ſacrifices the 
blood and treaſures of a people to their own 
folly, avarice or ambition ; yet the brave 
foldier, who even courts danger for his coun- 
try's cauſe, ſickens and retreats from the 
ſcenes of wanton bloodſhed, when he can 
no. 
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no longer prevent his valiant comrades from 


falling inglorious, to the advantage and tri- 
umph of an inſulting enemy. 


From the reports of his Royal Highneſs 
upon the ſtate of his army and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the country they were deſtined to 
defend, it ſurely became the duty of Mini- 
ſters to take ſome cautionary meaſures for 
an honourable and ſafe retreat, both for our 
own troops and the party which employed 
them, out of a country which invited rather 
than reſiſted their invaders. But that fa- 
tal ſupineneſs which marked the commence-" 
ment of their warlike operations, ſtamped 
every ſucceſſive meaſure with the ſame in-, 
delible infamy to the very cloſe' of their 
diſaſters. Their reſource under all diffi- 
culties, their remedy to all evils, were not 
any change of meaſures, no additional en- 
ergy even to their firſt inefficient plans, but 
an increaſe only of their numbers to divide 
and ſhare the reſponſibility in their failures. 
Upon this acceſſion to their numbers ſome 
ſhifts and changes were found neceſſary in 

the 


0 


the Cabinet arrangement. Though the aſſi- 
duity and energy of Lord Chatham at the 
Admiralty Board could not be ſecured to the 
public, the command of his vote in the 
Cabinet could not be diſpenſed with. The 
care therefore of the marine department was 


conſigned to the fervour and activity of the 


newly converted Earl of Spencer, and the 
cuſtody of the Privy Seal committed to the 
cooler ſteadineſs of the Earl of Chatham. 
The deſerters from the Whig Party had 
come over upon the expreſs condition of 
poſſeſſing the confidence and rank of ve- 
terans in the ſervice; there was however at 
firſt much embarraſſment in mar ſhalling 
them in the rank and order of their claims 
and merits. The ſettling of the balance of 
power in the Cabinet was a work of infi- 
nite addreſs : for, notwithſtanding the ſworn 
cordiality of the new proſelytes, and the 
claim upon them of gratitude for uncommon 
remuneration, the old Miniſterial phalanx 
would not honour their new converts with 


unreſerved confidence: the open diffidence 


of 
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ef hoſtility gave place to the jealous miſ- 
truſt of rivalry. In Mr. Pitt's eagerneſs to 
detach theſe deſerters from their old party;he 
had ſo far overſtretched his bounty as to 
have expoſed himſelf to the danger of an 


equality in the Cabinet. To retrieve this 


fatal error in the moſt honourable way, 
he diſpatched Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland, 
and thus ſecured to himſelf the caſting 
voice. This ſlip in negotiating, which 
might have proved ſo fatal to the old Mi- 
niſterial party, muſt have ariſen from a very 
uriaccountable inattention on one hand, to 
the double efficiency and ſingle vote of Mr. 
Secretary Dundas ; and on the other, to the 
revival of the long aboliſhed office of Third 
Secretary of State, and the unprecedented 
appointment of a ſupernumerary expletive 
in the Britiſh Cabinet. By ſending Lord 
Fitzwilliam to Ireland, and not filling up 


the vacancy in the Cabinet occaſioned by 


his removal, the Miniſter reduced the equa- 
lity of votes to a fure majority in his own 
favour : thus effectually curing his fir error. 

7 By 
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By promoting Lord Mansfield“ to the 
Preſidency of the Council he atoned fot 
the precipitate and uſeleſs increaſe of Court 
influence, by aboliſhing the ſhort-lived ap- 
pointment of Aſſiſtant Supernumerary to 
the Cabinet. This diſintereſted patriot too 
highly valued the conſequence of his own 
ſervices, not to impreſs his country alſo 
with a ſympathetic feel of juſtice in reward- 
ing them. The thrifty negotiator was not 
to be removed from the profits and eaſy 
duty of offering advice and voting for his 
brother converts, without a full and valu- 
able conſideration for ſuch eminent ſervices 
in ſo dangerous a criſis. He accordingly 
previouſly bargained for the reverſion of Mr. 


* To prevent anachroniſm and miſtakes in future 
annaliſts and future readers, it ought to be remarked, 
that this Earl of Mansfield, though for a great part of 
his life in poſſeſſion of the ſplendid revenue of 15,0001. 
per annum of the public money, is a different perſon 
from that great luminary of Engliſh law, who to the 
brighteſt talents joined a life of the moſt active ſervices 
to a country, which will look up with grateful venera- 
tion to his memory as long as one veſtige of Engliſh 
Juriſprudence ſhall continue. 
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Oſwald's lucrative finecure of Firſt Auditor 
of the Exchequer in Scotland, for his ſecond 
ſon a youth at ſchool. Thus ravenous for 
the ſpoils was this Neſſer of the Cabinet. 


The Parliament of Ireland, which was to 
have met on the 4th of the current month, 
was prorogued to the 22d of January, in 
order to give time for the previous arrange- 
ments in the miniſterial departments of that 
kingdom. A preliminary condition with 
the Miniſter before the defection of the 
Portlandiſts from their old party was un- 
derſtood to be an unconditional diſpoſal of 
the whole patronage of Ireland, and a carie 
blanche to introduce into that kingdom 
whatever reform and innovation they ſhould 
think expedient and neceſſary for the wel- 
fare and happineſs of the people. This was 
the only, ſymptom which theſe fugitives 
retained of the principles of their former 
party. As their adherence to it was likely 
to produce ſome good to a large part of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, it was fortunate for the 
nation that they retained even this relic of 

— 55 their 


E 
cheir former doctrines. The ſyſtematical | 
and rooted objections which the adminiſtra- 
tion of Mr, Pitt had uniformly manifeſt- 
ed againſt every extenſion of the liberty of 
the ſubject, could not conliſtently approve of 
this remnant of Whiggiſm in their new aſ- 
ſociates, The full emancipation of that king- | 
dom was the glorious object which they 01 
profeſſed to accompliſh ; and the previous | 
neceſſary ſtep was the removal of thoſe men vi 
from office, whoſe monopoly of power had 4.6 
hitherto been the unſurmountable obſtacle 4 
to that deſirable end. The Chancellvr of the Hi 
Exchequer had either been crafty, ambigu- 
ous or haſty in negotiating. He now peremp- 
torily objected againſt the removal of any 
one of his old faithful and zealous ſervants. 
They might only command the future pa- 
tronage, as it ſhould drop in. The conteſt 
became ſerious : at laſt it appears to have 
been compromiſed. The Beresford intereſt 
was given up, on condition that Lord Fitz- 
gibbon ſhould retain the Seals, 


Time only will ſhew how far the Mini- 
Aa 2 ſter 
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ſter was ſincere in refuſing to give up this 
truſty and active inſtrument of his deſigns. 
If our Miniſter ſtill really mean to reſiſt 
the cries of the Iriſh for their promiſed and 
now ſanguinely- expected emancipation, in 
vain will the Lord Lieutenant force the 
Chancellor to an involuntary ſurrender of 
the ſeals, by diffidence, frowns, or coldneſs. 
If, on the other hand, he mean only to 
varniſh the facrifice of his friend with the 
plauſtble appearance of ſupport, he will 
leave him to be teaſed, mortified, or pro- 
voked by others into a voluntary refigna- 
tion, 


Although it be generally an ungracious 
duty for an hiſtorian to tread cloſe upon the 
heels of the riſing events, yet anticipation 
and prediction are beyond his province. 
If however it be allowable from the pro- 
miſe of preſent appearances to judge of 
future events, the next ſeſſion of the Iriſh 
Parliament will be famed for the reconcilia- 
tion of the moſt wonderful of all political 
paradoxes ; the full co-incidence and cor- 
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dial co-operation of the moſt jarring in- 


tereſts : patriots doſed with places ſtill vo- 
ciferous for reform of abuſes : voluntary 
conceſſions of thoſe things, which Parlia- 
ment ſtood pledged for ever to refuſe: the 
Britiſh Miniſter fulfilling a promiſe, that 
tends to enlarge the liberty of the ſubject! 
Too flattering ſurely is this proſpe& to 
be realiſed, in the preſent ſpirit of reſiſt- 
ing and refuſing every thing which ſa- 
vours of reform or emendation, or which 
tends to extend the freedom of the people. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu? 


The expectations of the Iriſh nation are 
now too highly mounted patiently to brook 
a ſerious diſappointment. 


Although it be true, that Ireland muſt 
ſtand or fall in war with Great Britain, and 
that her counſels are always or generally 
directed by the Britiſh Cabinet, yet muſt it 
be ever denied, that an independent and 
powerful kingdom ſhould be ſo baſe and 
ancillary to the Britiſh Miniſtry, as to ſanc- 
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tion and fupport a meaſure big with folly 
and miſchief, merely becauſe it is brought 
forward by men in office, who are ever 
liable to act without wiſdom or integrity, 
It would be but a piteous ſolace to Ireland 
to have co-operated largely in a ruinous 
and calamitous war, that involved the fate 
of the whole Britiſh Empire. 


About the middle of this month occurred 
ſuch an inſtance of miniſterial aſſurance, 
as never diſgraced the moſt deſpotic period 
of the Britiſh Monarchy. At a time when 
the calamitous failure of all our projects 
foreboded certain ruin by perſevering in 
this fatal cruſade againſt France, Mr. Pitt 
not only predetermined the queſtion of war 
or peace for the enſuing Parliament, but 
anticipated the co-operation of the Empe- 
ror in another campaign, by opening a ne- 
gotiation for a loan for 24, ooo, oool. of 
which 6, ooo, oool. were for his Imperial 
Majeſty. If any thing can demonſtrate the 
proſtitution of the Houſe of Commons to 
| 2 the 
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the influence of the Miniſter more than 
ſuch a flagrant preſumption of their acqui- 
eſcence in ſo important a meaſure, it will 
be their ſubſequent ſanction of it. 


A loan, nearly double the amount of any 
former loan in any one year, thus fixed 
upon in the Cabinet, without even the pri- 


vacy of the Commons, and that part of it 


which was intended for a foreign power 
put into advanced payments to Imperial 
agents by negotiable bills of exchange, be- 


ſpeaks certainly a contempt for the Houle . 


of Commons, not eſſentially neceſſary for 
the proſecution of the war, *which alone 
was the profeſſed and avowed pretext for 
the late converſions to the Treaſury. How 
conſiſtently might his Grace of Portland 
now apply his former obſervations upon 
Mr. Pitt's conduct to the preſent meaſure, 
in which he and his ſeducing or ſeduced 
colleagues were co-operating! The conduct 
of the preſent Miniſtry and the honour of the 
Houſe of Commons are not very eafily recon= 
cileable. (Antea, p. 24.) The decency of 
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waiting one little fortnight would have 
prevented this outrage upon the rights and 
dignity of the Houſe: and if the draining 
of the Treaſury had been the occaſion of 
the urgency, the Parliament ſhould not 
have been prorogued beyond the day firſt 
appointed for its meeting, 


So bewildered and enthralled were his 
Majeſty's Miniſters in this complicated 
maze of daily increaſing difficulties, that 
they ſeemed to have forgotten the objects 
of their firſt intentions, and now thought 
nothing of thoſe facts upon which they 
once reſted their ſureſt. confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs, It neyer can be forgotten, with what 
arrogant aſſurance it was once aſſerted in 
the Houſe of Commons, that the army 
ſhould march up to Paris to put an end 
to the war by exterminating the Jacobin 
Club, which was the ſoul and ſtrength of 
the whole Revolutionary Syſtem. And 
now that our armies were upon the point 
of evacuating in deſpair their laſt defenſive 
hold upon the Continent, the Convention 

tound 
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found itſelf ſo firmly ſettled upon the baſis 
of republicaniſm, as to have ſent Commiſ- 
faries to the Jacobin Club to effect in one 
half hour what our viſionary projectors 
would have boaſted in ſacrificing millions 
to accompliſh in the ſpace of a twelve- 
month. They expelled the Members of 
the Jacobin Club, ſeized all their papers, 
ſhut up the hall, and diſſolved the Society. 
“Thus, ſays one of their journals, © has 
* ended a Society, which, after having ren- 
„ dered great ſervices to the revolution, re- 
* ceived into its boſom men ambitious of 
* power and wealth, who had monopolized 
e places of truſt and profit, and which had 
* ſerved, perhaps without ſuſpecting that it 
« did ſo, the leaders of factions, whoſe cri- 
* minal machinations poſtponed the return 
e of order and of juſtice, now ſo eagerly de- 
e fired by the whole nation, and ſo earneſt- 
« ly purſued by the Repreſentatives of the 
$ People. Let thoſe who view with amaze- 
« ment the extreme reverſe of fortune, 
* which this celebrated Society has expe- 
% rienced, conſider, that the means of re- 
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© conquering Liberty are not the proper 
* means for preſerving it; and that the 
« ſyſtem of terror can be only temporary 
* before an enemy in arms, while that of 
“ juſtice and humanity ought to take its 
te place when the enemy is vanquiſhed, ſub- 
& dued and diſarmed.“ 


If any particle of ſincerity had actuated 
our motiyes for entering into and perſe- 
vering in this war, it is evident that the 
weakening and conſequent abolition of the 
republican party muſt have been their pri- 
mary object: yet at this very time were 
their armies on the point of cloſing their 
ſacceſsful career of conqueſt, whilſt their 
Convention at home was exhibiting the 
moſt unequivocal confidence in the perma- 
nent eſtabliſhment of their government. 
Under this full conviction did Lequinio 
propoſe to the Convention, to remove in the 
perſon of young Capet the only rallying 
point of the few remaining Royaliſts in 
France ; when the Convention inftantly and 
unanimouſly decreed that meaſures ſhould 
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be propoſed: by the Committees for ſend- 
ing out of the Republic the laſt veſtige of - 
Royalty that exiſted amongſt them, 


Upon the like principle did the Conven- 
tion decree the arreſt of La Croix, who re- 
lying upon the preſent ſyſtem of modera- 
tion had publiſhed a book, in which he had 
ſpoken problematically of the diſpoſition of 
the French people to a limited monarchy. 
The debate which this circumſtance gave 
riſe to produced from the Convention an 
unanimous and enthuſiaſtic acclamation for 
Republicaniſm, and in execration of Royal- 
ty. The full conviction of the permanency 
of the Republican Government of France 
induced the Senate of Venice to accredit 
L'Allemand as the Ambaſſador from the 


French Republic to that of Venice. 


Whatever degree of merit could have 
accrued to our Miniſters for the conqueſts 
made by Sir Charles Grey and Sir John 
| Jervis in the Weſt Indies, the whole was 


now 
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now more than cancelled by the ſupineneſs, 
with which they ſuffered their remaining 
force in the Iflands ſo to dwindle by diſ- 
eale, ſervice and accidents, as to be abſo- 
Intely incompetent to defend our captured 
. poſſeſſions. The original force which was 
intended to have been ſent out by Sir 
Charles Grey was 10,000 effective men; 
inſtead of which number, the actual force 
he landed in the Weſt Indies ſcarcely ex- 
ceeded the half of that number; inſomuch 
that when he returned to Europe he did 
not leave 3000 men behind him to defend 
thirteen iſlands. Above 1000 of the Britiſh 
troops in the Weſt Indies were poſted in 
Guadaloupe, 500 of whom were diſabled 
by ſickneſs from actual ſervice. Rocham- 
beau the French General collected in 
America a force of about 600 men, prin- 
cipally refugees from the captured iſlands : 
they landed in Guadaloupe, and ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of the whole 
iſland. From the moſt recent accounts that 
have been received from the Weſt Indies, 
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very ſerious alarms are apprehended for 
the ſafety of the remaining part of our late 
conqueſts in that quarter. 


The ſuccefsful and rapid progreſs of the 
French arms within the eaſtern and weſtern 
Pyrenees threatened Spain with immediate 
conqueſt, and the only means of preſerving 
their independence was now left in nego- 
tiation. That kingdom was divided into two 
parties. The party of the reigning Miniſter 
D' Alcudia was oppoſed by that of the Ex- 
Miniſter D'Aranda, who had uniformly 
warned his country againſt the impolicy 
and danger of plunging into this fatal war. 
The thoughtleſs and arrogant impetuoſity of 
the court favourite D'Alcudia had ſuc- 


ceeded in driving his rival Stateſmen into 


baniſhment and diſgrace ; and not unlike 
ſome other obſtinate Stateſmen in Europe, 
he had come to the deſperate reſolution of 
ſacrificing the welfare and ſafety of his 
country to the inordinate luſt of his own 


ambition and avarice, 
Although 
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Although it were well underſtood that the 
States of Holland had actually commenced 
a negotiation for a ſeparate peace with 
France, yet as it was well known that it had 
been attempted againſt the wiſhes and ad- 
vice of the Stadtholder, the French armies 
rather increaſed than relaxed their exertions: 
yet the favour and partiality which on all 
occaſions they ſhewed to the Dutch pri- 
ſoners evidently proved, that they no longer 
looked upon them as their enemies. When 
the town of Grave ſurrendered, the French 
granted to the Dutch troops the honourable 
terms of marching out with their arms and 
ammunition, with full liberty of ſerving 
againſt them as ſoon as they pleaſed ; all 
their priſoners that were taken at Nimeguen 
were permitted to go at large upon their 
parole, and actually received allowances for 
their maintenance equal to their reſpective 
appointments in their own ſervice, 


The only effectual ſtand made by the 
Combined Armies was at Mentz. This 


unfortunate city, from its ſituation, has 
during 
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during the preſent war been conſtantly ex · 
poſed to its ſevereſt calamities. The Elec- 
tor was the moſt deſirous of peace of any of, 
the Germanic -body : he had not only made 
a propoſition for it in the Diet of Ratiſbon, 
but had uſed all his intereſt, though in 
vain, to engage their Imperial and Pruſſian 
Majeſties to order their reſpective Generals 
to enter without delay into a negotiation 
with the French. There was a garriſon of 
20,000 men well ſupplied with all proviſions 
in the city, who ſeemed as determined to 
defend it to the laſt, as the beſiegers were to 
take it by ſtorm, The latter made five dif- 
ferent attempts to take the place by aſſault, in 
each of which they were repulſed with the 
loſs of ſeveral thouſands. of their choice 
troops. The French ſtill continued in great 
force before Mentz ; yet they ſent a conſi- 
derable body of their troops to threaten the 
town.of Manheim with a bombardment : 
this the inhabitants ſo much dreaded, that 
they ſent a Deputation to the EleQor Pala- 
tine, offering to pay an exorbitant ſum of 
money for a ceſſation. of hoſtilities, in order 

. to 
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to ſave their city. from ruin. The Elector 
returned for anſwer, That for the ſecurity 
of the Empire it was found neceſſary to de- 
fend Manheim to the laſt extremity. The 
French in the mean while laid cloſe ſiege 
to the contiguous Fort du Rhin, which 
with the artillery, ammunition, and garri- 
ſon of 3000 men they ſummoned three ſe- 
veral times to ſurrender. This the Auſtrian 
General at length found it neceſſary to do, 
upon condition that the town of Man- 
heim ſhould not be bombarded. The 
French affected at this time to diſclaim 
any intention to carry their hoſtilities be- 
yond the right bank of the Rhine. 


The fate of Holland was now deter- 
mined. The French ſpread a general alarm 
along the whole line of Britiſh poſts. In 
one point they croſſed the Waal, ſurpriſed 
and cut to pieces the Hanoverian poſts, and 
retired before the Britiſh troops could come 
up with them. By this manceuvre it ap- 
peared, that this river was no check to their 


progreſs whenever they choſe to advance 
into 
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into the eountry. The French however 
waited for the ſetting in of the froſt, in 
order to complete the total reduQion- of 
Holland; and it is not improbable, that they 
delayed on purpoſe their grand irruption, 
left in the alarm the Dutch ſhips of war 
might be carried out of the Texel and their 
other ports, preſuming that the intenſeneſs 
of the froſt would, as the caſe has happened, 
completely block them in. When they be- 
gan their grand movement, no ſtand was 
even attempted to be made againſt them. 
The Dutch troops every where ſurrendered, 
the Britiſh made the beſt of their way to- 
wards Germany, the Stadtholder and his fa- 
mily eſcaped in bye boats to England, and 


Holland became an eaſy and bloodleſs prey 
to the French. 


No ſooner was the fate of Holland de- 
cided, and the opportunity of tranſporting 
any valuables from thence to this country 
abſolutely loſt, than our provident Miniſtry 
ſaw the folly of their paſt conduct; and 


in about a fortnight iſſued a Proclamation 
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for admitting into the ports of this king- 


dom all goods, wares, merchandizes and 
effects belonging to the ſubjects of the 


United Provinces, in order that they 


might be preſerved in ſafe cuſtody for the 
benefit of the proprietors. With difficulty 
do we ſuppreſs the moſt indignant emo- 
tions, whenever we turn in our thoughts and 
coolly reflect upon the conduct of our Mini- 
ſters towards the United Provinces. Within 
the ſhort ſpace of two years, they rejected 
with diſdain the moſt importuning offers of 
the French Government to guarantee their 
Independency; they reluctantly forced them 
into a war both againſt their inclination 
and their intereſt ; they co-operated with 
them without cordiality, union, or con- 
cert; they treated them as enemies to 
the very cauſe, which by force they had 
engaged them in, and with a moſt zealous 
ingenuity co-operated with the enemy in 
forwarding the conqueſt of their favourite 
ally. 


If Mr. Burke alleged truly at the com- 
mencement 
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mencement of hoſtilities, that the Banks of 
Amiterdam and London were identified, 
it may be feared, that the fate of Hol- 
land may alſo in ſome manner be identified 
with that of Great Britain, Then will it 
be no frivolous alarm, to fear that the per- 
ſeverance in a ſyſtem which has ſo rapidly 
worked the ruin of the one, will with in- 
creaſed velocity operate that of the other. 
Had the ſeaſonable and prudent warnings 
of Mr. Fox been attended to, the United 
Provinces would ſtill have retained their 
ſovereignty and preſerved our alliance, 
without the loſs of either blood or trea- 
ſure, 


Whatever inclination our too confident 
Miniſter might have to defer the humilt- 
ating hour of ſettling his account with the 
Nation, we find by his indecent precipi— 
tancy to anticipate the Loan, that the drain- 
ing of the Treaſury alone compelled him 
to convene the Parliament: for though he 
could negotiate a Loan without their con- 
currence, he could not effectually raiſe the 
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ſupplies without the formality of their vote. 
True it is, that in the preſent gloomy aſpect 
of affairs, the Miniſter did not as in the 
laſt year put into his Majeſty's mouth the 
inſulting boaſt of ſucceſs, yet he ſtill kept 
up the fond deluſion of a ju and neceſſary 
war. © Notwithſtanding the difappoint- 
* ments and reverſes which we have experi- 
* enced in the courſe of the laſt campaign, I 
© retain a firm conviction of the neceſſity of 
* perſiſting in a vigorous proſecution of the 
e zuſt and neceſſary war, in which we are 
e engaged.” He propoſes to the Nation as 
a reaſon for their perſeverance in the war, 
the unexampled efforts which have inſured 
to the enemy the moſt unexampled ſuc- 
ceſſes. He announces with the gravity of 
importance the ſuper-eminent advantages 
of tacking the Corſican trinket to the ve- 
nerable diadem of England. The commu— 
nications upon the Treaty of Amity, Com- 
merce and Navigation with America, and 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales, were 
the only unobjectionable parts of the 
Speech. 


In 


Woo 


In the Lords, the Addreſs of Thanks wag 
moved by Lord Camden, and ſeconded by 
Lord Beſborough. This was the formal 
recantation of this noble Earl's errors of 
Whiggiſm: as his converſion had been a mat- 
ter of incredible ſurpriſe to many, he found 
it neceſſary to make it a matter of ſolemn 
notoriety to all. Lord Guildford roſe to 
propoſe an amendment to the Addreſs, 
which equally expreſſed the determination 
of that Houſe to ſupport his Majeſty in the 
meaſures neceſſary for maintaining the ho- 
nour and independence of the Crown, and to 
provide for the defence and ſafety of the Na- 
tion ; but at the ſame time to adviſe his Ma- 


jeſty to take the earlieſt means of concluding 


a peace with the French Nation upon ſuch 
terms, as it might be prudent and reaſonable 
to inſiſt upon. His Lordſhip was aſtoniſhed 
at the effrontery of Miniſters in perſevering 
in a war in which they had completely fail- 
ed in every tranſaQtion, foreign, domeſtic, 
military or diplomatic. Lord Lanſdowne 
with his uſual eloquence and inſtructive in- 
formation diſplayed in a moſt ſtriking man- 
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ner all the leading features of the laſt cala- 
mitous campaign, He recollected with 
pleaſure his proteſt and motion againſt the 
war, as every ſucceſſive diſaſter had con- 
firmed the propriety of his making them *. 
It was obſerved that ſeveral of the Lords, 
and particularly thoſe, who are vulgarly but 
erroneoully called the King's Friends, either 
did not attend in their places or declined 
voting. The Duke of Leeds and the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn openly avowed their diſ- 
approbation of the war ; the latter particu- 
larly reprobated the ſyſtem which had been 
perſevered in by the Miniſtry in a very point- 
ed, ſtrong and eloquent ſpeech. The anſwers 
and replies of all the Miniſterial Members 
were excluſively confined to the impoſſibi- 


* In the courſe of his ſpeech he favoured the Houſe 
with the operations of the French armies in the cam- 
pajgn of 1794: 23 ſieges ſucceſsfully conducted; 6 
pitched battles deciſively won; 2803 pieces of cannon 
taken; 6000 of the beſt troops in Europe compelled to 
ſurrender prifoners of war; 144 towns and cities cap- 
tured, amongſt which are many of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 


in Europe. 
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ity of the French continuing their exertions 
in the manner they already had done. 


In the Commons Mr. Sheridan delayed 
for a conſiderable length of time the motion 
for the Addreſs, by introducing the queſtion 
upon the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and by ſome obſervations upon the 
office of third Secretary of State, by the ac- 
ceptance of which he preſumed Mr. Dundas 
had vacated his ſeat in that Houſe. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ſet him to 
rights, by aſſuring him that the Duke of 
Portland was the noma! third Secretary*, 


At length the King's Speech was read, 
when Sir Edward Knatchbull roſe to move 
the Addreſs, which was ſeconded by Mr. 
Canning. The appointment of this Gentle- 
man to ſecond the Addreſs on fo awful an 


* Mr. Fox could not refrain ſrom expreſſing his grief, 
that the Duke of Portland, whom he would never men- 
tion but with reſpect on account of their long political 
intimacy and friendſhip, ſhould condeſcend to accept 


of an office which he himſelf had thought ought to be 
aboliſhed. 
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emergency, beſpoke no great confidence in 
the Treaſury Bench to be ſupported by any 
very reſpectable addition upon the queſtion. 
An amendment of a ſimilar tendency with 
that propoſed in the Lords was moved for 
by Mr. Wilberforce, and ſeconded by Mr. 
Duncombe. Theſe two Gentlemen had 


formerly been ſtrenuous ſupporters of the 


Miniſter : they repreſent the moſt populous 
and opulent county in England, and, acting 
according to the wiſhes of their Conſtituents, 
afforded no unequivocal proof of the preva- 
lence of the people's execration of the pre- 
ſent war. The debate took nearly the ſame 
turn as it had in the Lords. Mr. Wyndham, 
Mr, Pitt and Mr. Dundas defended with 
great warmth their perſeverance in the war 
upon the ſame grounds, upon which they 
had ſo often reſted their motives for com- 
mencing it. The Oppoſition was increaſed 
by near forty Members of independent 
fortunes and great reſpectability in the 
country, 


FOR 
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FOR the inſtruction and conveniency of 
my Countrymen, I have collected theſe hiſ- 
torical annals of the laſt eventful twelve- 
month; they labour with matter big with the 
fate of the Britiſh Empire. But the preſent 
alarming ferment of the public mind for- 
bids argument. Truth no longer inſtructs. 
Reaſon has ceaſed to convince. Be it to 
others to preconize the prudence, fore- 
thought, candour, conſiſtency and patriot- 
iſm of our preſent Miniſters. - The nation 
has now fully tried them. I have endea- 
voured to place the naked facts before their 
eyes, and ſhall ſhudder, if they ſicken not at 
the hideous reflection from this undeceiv- 
ing mirror. We have been told from high 
authority, that the direſt curſe, which an 
avenging Deity hurled upon a wicked hard- 
ened people, was the folly and obſtinacy of 
their rulers perſiſting in a war of extermi- 
nation. T will harden. Pharaoh's heart that 
he ſhall follow after them. 
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